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THE WHITE KNIGHT. 
(Old French, 1600.) 
BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON., 








GALLANTS, riding to the war, 
Riding o’er the lea, 

On the battle-field afar 
Greet my love for me! 


How should we your true-love greet? 
How your true-love know? 

Milk-white is his courser fleet, 
White as falling snow. 


White the cross upon his breast: 
Golden spurs hath he; 

White upon his lance’s crest 
Floats a pennon free. 


Weep no more, no more, ladye, 
Lowly rests his head; 

On the plains of Brittany 
Lies your lover dead. 


Weep not, ladye, weep no more; 
In a meadow fair 
By his grave gray friars four 
Shrive his soul with prayer. 
LonpDeN, ENGLAND. 


ECHO. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 








SHE dwells in the mouvtain glen, 
In purple shade; 

Afar from the haunts of men 
Her home is made. 


She sings with the singing birds; 
From them she learns 

The melody-woven words 
Her voice returns. 


No mortal may see her face, 
Nor will she show 

The path through the realms of space 
Where she may go. 


I call to her, and { hear 
Her answer come; 

I follow, but she in fear 
Is sudden dumb. 


Elusive is she and hides 
From. prying eyes; 

She wanders the mountain-sides 
In spirit guise. 

I lean o’er the rocks and list: 
Far under me 

The naiads that haunt the mist 
Have set her free. 

New YORK CITY. 
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THE OGALLALA INDIAN TEACHERS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE, 
SUPERVISOR OF EDUCATION AMONG THE S10UxX. 








THE first Teachers’ Institute, so far as I know, ever 
held on an Indian Reservation, was held at Pine Ridge 
Agency, South Dakota, on the first three days of Juiy. 
This little gathering of ten Government teachers, men 
and women, with the able superintendent of the Ogallala 
Boarding School, the superintendent of the ‘‘ Holy Rosa- 
ry” Mission School, the Agency physician, and myself, 
besides a few occasional visitors,—this unassuming 
‘‘Teachers’ meeting” marks, as we hope and believe, the 
beginning of a new era in the development of our Indian 
schools. 

The Eastern schools of Indians have been constantly 
before the public eye. They are frequently inspected, 


closely watched, severely criticised. They are manned 
by a force of trained teachers, many of whom have beld 
their positions for a long term of years. Their respective 
principals, men of uncommon ability, have had time to 
develop their resources according to: a consistent plan. 
Their equipment, in the way. of buildings and apparatus, 
is well-nigh complete, . - iz 








The Reservation schools are remoteand comparatively 
inaccessible. The general public knows next to nothing 
about them. They have the benefit of but little criti- 
cism, save the sweeping denunciations of unthinking 
Congressmen and cthers. The Indian Agent is no 
school expert, and is usually absorbed in the heavy 
routine wirk of his position. The Indian Inspector— 
the ‘‘ Great Cat,” as he is suggestively termed by the 
Indians—makes his semi-occasional descent on the 
Agency and devotes a few days to prowling about and 
sniffing at suspicious rat-holes. He usually makes the 
round of the schools, giving a few minutes to each— 
never tel's the teacher his opinion of him, but very likely 
recommends his discharge when he sends in his report. 
An inspector who did not turn a few people out would 
be no kind of an inspector at all; and yet those who are 
in the secret not infrequently remark, after he is gone, 
that it is perfectly wonderful how little he has contrived 
to find out ! 

Suppose we try the effect of a little constructive crit- 
icism—suppose we endeavor to build up these schoo's, 
instead of pulling them down. We admit that some of 
them are very poor schools, aud none of them very good. 
We acknowledge that the really able, enthusiast’c, live 
teacher is the rare exception on the Indian Agencies. 
Nevertheless, we believe that something can be done 
with the material on hand; we believe in teaching the 
teachers; we believe that they have a right to know 
what is expected of them before they are condemned 
without a hearing for not having accomplished it. 

There are eight day-schools on this Agency—seven of 
them in running order. The buildings are all of them 
old log houses, so open that we can gaze at the sky 
through the chinks. The cracks in the flooring swallow 
up uncounted slate-pencils and otber school supplies. 
When the present teachers went there, some of them 
were roofed with poles and loose earth. The furniture 
in each school-room consists of some old desks, a stove, 
a teacher’s tab’e, usually a demoralized’ old cabinet- 
organ, a torn chart or two, and the stump of a broom. 
The rough boara walls are adorned with the boys’ hats 
and the girls’ shawls, unless the latter keep their shawls 
on, as they sometimes do. There is one small black- 
board, but it is generally almost impessible to make a 
visible mark on it. One teacher asked for erasers—*‘ Oh, 
can’t you use an old felt hat?” demanded the impatient 
clerk. One bumbly inquired for a dust-pan—‘‘ No ap- 
propriation for dust-pans for the day schools,” was the 
lofty reply. The idea of a day-school teacher presum- 
ing to want a dust-pan, or a whole chart, or a piece of 
soap, or anything except readers, slates and slate- 
pencils! 

The number enrolled in each school varies from thirty- 
five to fifty-five, and in case there are more children 
than can be seated, they are divided into morning and 
afternoon pupils. Each one sttends half a day—gener- 
ally about two hours. Very few, however, attend regu- 
larly for even this length of time, and the average is 
low, compared with the enrollment. During one week 
out of each month—the week of the beef issue—the 
schools are almost deserted, and nearly every family on 
the reservation is encamped near the Agency. 

All the girls wear ‘‘ squaw dresses,” and, until very 
recently, all the boys wore Jong hair. During this last 
spring, most of the teachers induced them to have their 
bair cut. A few hard tack are distributed to the scholars 
at noon. There is no industrial training whatever. 

The teaching is just what might have been expected 
from the conditions. A good teacher would be almost 
inevitably discouraged by such a state of affairs—an in- 
different one would certainly not improve! ‘‘ My in- 
structions,” said one of them in answer to a question— 
‘““my instructions were to come out here and teach 
school. I was not told what to teach, how to teach, nor 
how many hours. My predecessor had left no school 
register nor record of any kind; and I could not even 
find out the children’s names, much less the classes to 
which they belonged. There was no bed-stead in my 
room ”—he had slept on the floor—‘‘ and I found a note 
from him on my table, which read: ‘ The tirst thing for 
the new teacher todo is to wash the dishes, The knife 
belongs to the nearest neighbor, and the Jamp to the one 
beyond.’” ‘Another said: ‘‘I found the ink-stands in 
the stable, and the copy-books under the bed.” 

If we find the language poor, the order usually indiffer- 


such schools as these, there is, in my opinion, something 

better than to discharge ali the teachers forthwith. This 

something I am trying to do, and I will do it if 1am sup- 

ported by the necessary authority. It is to inform the 

teachers what to do and how to do it; to supply them 

with suitable school furniture and apparatus; to compel 

regu'ar all-day attendance; to suggest, advise, criticise, 

encourage; to propose and illustrate better methods; and 

then to expect and demand better work. The children’s 
annuities and extra rations should be issued to each 

school, an assistant or industrial teacher appointed, a 

noon meal prepared, school clothing made by the girls, 

and a garden cultivated by the boys. Finally, the «ld 
log-houses should be discarded, and good frame school- 
houses, to cost not less than $1,500 each, should take 
their places. 

The Ogallala Teachers’ Institute is the first step. We 
have done practical work; we have had methods in 
primary language, reading, number, geography,with the 
use of the molding-board, elementary botany with tield 
work. Music, calisthenics, marching, school discip!ine, 
school recreations, ‘‘picture-lessons,” ‘‘observation-les- 
sons” have not been forgotten. ‘‘Patriotism in Indian 
Schools,” ‘‘Moral and Religious Training,” ‘‘The Prepara- 
tion of the Teacher,” ‘‘The Industrial Day School,” have 
been subjects for plain talks and free discussion. Every 
topic has been considered in its special relatiun to the 
Indian work. The characteristics of the Indian, our 
treatment of him, the work of tte Eastern Schools and 
Indian Associations have furnished us with food for 
thought. The three days were crowded full of interest. 

The response of the teachers to this new and unhe ard- 
of effort has been remarkable. They have met us quite 
half-way, frankly admitting their deficiencies, and 
eagerly accepting the suggestions offered. Six out of 
the eleven have organized a branch of the Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Reading Union, and the books are already sent 
for. Four subscribed on the spot for a good educational 
journal, and two sent for General Morgan’s *‘Studies in 
Pedagogy.” 

The President of the Reading Circle says that he has 
in his hands about twenty dollars subscribed for | ooks 
and papers. Nor is this al’. There isactual enthusiasm 
aroused here at Pine Ridge Agency on the subject of In- 
dian schools. Everybody is talking about the proyosed 
reforms. The air is full of it. Some of the teachers are 
going to St. Paul, to attend the great meeting there; 
others propose to attend local institutes in neighboring 
towns. They seemed like a different set of peop'e from 
the listless, discouraged teachers with but little faith in 
the Indian or in the Government—those animated, in- 
terested men and women who discussed my Indian pho- 
tographs and laughed and talked over cake and ice 
cream, in my log cabin on the evening of the 3d. 

Is not this sort cf thing worth while? Shall we not 
give the ‘‘home schools” a fair chance, and the lonely, 
unassisted, dispirited teachers in those remote schools, 
an opportunity to show what they can do under reason- 
ab'e conditions? 

PINE RIDGE AGENCY, 8. D. 
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WHAT IS THE CALVINISTIC SYSTEM? 





BY PHILIP SCHAFF. 
L 








ON my arrival from Italy at Lucerne I found a bundle 
of papers, and among them THE INDEPENDENT, with full 
accounts of the late General Assembly which will here- 
after be named the ‘‘ Revision Assembly.” I read them 
on the shores of this beautiful lake in full view of the 
Rigi and Pilatus with intense interest and satisfaction. 

The rapid spread of the Revision movement within the 
short space of one year was a surprise to friends and op- 
ponents, to insiders and outsiders; but the harmony of 
the last Assembly in disposing of the important ques- 
tion is a still greater surprise, and confirms the impres- 
sion that the hand of Providence is guiding the Presby- 
terian Churches to a higher and broader plane of knowl- 
edge and usefulness. The good grace and wisdom of 
the Anti-Revisionists in accepting the decision of the 
majority of presbyteries are as much to be admired as 
the courtesy and moderation of the Revisionists in giving 
to the minority..every advantage and agreeing to a re- 
striction.of the revision within the limits of what is 





ent,. and the-school-work generally unsatisfactory in 


called ‘the Reformed or Calvinistic system of doctrine,” 
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The first question now before the well-seleéted Revis- 
on Committee of twenty-five is a clear understanding of 
what is meant by the Refo or Calvinistic system of 
doctrine. Does it include all the articles of the West- 
minster Confession to which Revisionists have raised 
their objections? Or can any of them be spared without 
injury to the system? These articles are the decree of 
reprobation irrespective of moral merits, the limitation 
of redemption and saving grace to the elect, with the 
consequent preterition of all the non-elect, the damna- 
tion of the whole non-Christian world, and the denun- 
ciation of the Pope, as the Antichrist, and of the Papists 
or Roman Catholics, as idolaters. 

On this subject I beg leave to make some remarks 
in addition to what I have already published in pre- 
vious articles. 

In the first place I must remove a popular error 
which confounds the Calvinistic and the Augustinian 
systems as if they were identical. St. Augustin is, on 
the one hand, the greatest theological authority of the 
Latin Church, and more frequently quoted by Roman 
divines than any other fatber Greek or Latin. He 
was, on the other hand. the favorite divine of the Re- 
formers in their conflict with Rome, and their chief 
human teacher next to St. Paul. These two facts can 
only be explained and reconciled by distinguishing be- 
tween Catholic and Evangelical elements in that great 
teacher of Western Christendom. I say, Western Chris- 
tendom; for on the Eastern or Greek Church he has had 
no perceptible influence whatever. He was engaged in 
three doctrinal controversies: first, against the heretical 
Manicheans, to whom he himself belonged for nine 
years; second, against the schismatic Donatists, who 
were almost as numerous as the Catholics in North 
Africa; and third, against the heretical Pelagians and 
semi-heretical semi-Pelagians. Against the dualistic 
and fatalistic Manichzeans he defended the voluntariness 
of sin and the freedum of the will, which he afterward 
denied. Against the Donatists he maintained the unity 
of the Church, the principle of authority, the sinfulness 
of schism, and the right ot compulsion and persecution 
of dissenters, on a false and mischievous interpretation 
of Luke xiv, 23 (‘‘Compel them to come in, that my house 
may be filled”). Against the Pelagians he developed 
his doctrines of original sin, total depravity, the slavery 
of the human will, and the unconditional predestination 
of those whom God by free grace chose to elect from 
‘the mass of perdition” to everlasting Jife. These 
anti-Pelagian doctrines, and these alone, may be iden- 
tified with Calvinism, but with some qualifications. In 
his anthropology Augustin exerted only too much in- 
fluence both upon Luther and Calvin, at first a'so 
upon Melanchthon. Tbey went even beyond Augustin. 
Zwingli was more independent and had more liberal 
views on original sin and the salvation of unbaptized 
infants. He anticipated modern doctrines and Me- 
lanchthon abandoned his predestinarianism for the sys- 
tem of synergism. 

A somewhat similar confusion prevails in the relation 
of Calvinism to the Reformed Church. They are often 
indiscriminately identified. The Reformed system and 
the Calvinistic system of doctrine are very closely re- 
lated, but not identical. The title ‘‘Reformed” in its 
technical historical sense embraces all the non-Lutheran 
Churches of the Reformation; i.e., the Protestant 
Churches of Switzerland, the Palatinate, France, Hol- 
land. Hungary, Bohemia, England and Scotland. The 
Reformed Church differs from the Lutheran chiefly in 

the doctrine of the sacraments, which has been left out 
entirely in the Revision controversy. All Reformed 
conf ssions are agreed on the sacramental question, by 
teaching a spiritual real presence in the eucharist against 
transubstantiation or consubstantiation. They agree a'so 
in the doctrine of election by free grace to eternal life, 
but not in the doctrine of reprobation. Someare silent 
about reprobation, others expressly deny it. Lutherand 
John Wesley gave their name to the Churches they 
founded, but no reformer of the Refurmed Churches has 
exercised such a controlling personal influence. Cal- 
inism designates a theological school, but not a Church: 
and that school has again two distinct branches called 
infralapsarian and supralapsarian; and the Reformed 
Church as a Church is not bound to either of thése 
schools, and is free to progress according to the advance 
in the knowledge of the truth and of Christian life. 

Let us now briefly discuss the particulars in which 
such a progress has actua'ly been made in the Reformed 
Churches of Europe and America. 

As regards the decree of reprobation and the preteri- 
tion of the greater part of mankind, it is not even men- 
tioned in the leading Reformed Confessions of the six- 
teenth century—namely, the Heidelberg Catechism of 
1563, the second Helvetic Confession of 1566, and the 
XXXLX Articles of 1571. Calvin himself ignores it in 
his own Catechism, and the same is the case with the 
older Scotch Confessions and with the Shorter West- 
minster Catechism. The framers of these documents 
relegated that hard and repulsive doctrine, which Calvin 
himself significantly calls a decretum horribile, to scien- 
tific theology, and denied it a place in a popular creed. 
The elimination of that doctrine from the Third Chapter 
of the Westminster Confession can, therefore, in no wise 
impair the integrity of the Reformed or even the Cal- 
vinistic system. There is a great difference between a 


system of theology for scholars and a.confession of 
faith for the whole Church. Unfortunately, several-of 
| the older Protestant Confessions, notably the Westmin- 
ster Confession and the Lutheran Formula of Concord, 
ignore that difference, and contain too much polemical 
and metaphysical theology, which should be left to the 
chair of professors and has no place in the pulpit. No 
judicious Presbyterian minister preaches reprobation 
and preterition in the church or in the catechetical cless, 
or in the Sunday-school; and if he did, he would limit 
or destroy his usefulness. Why, then, retain them in 
the public Standards, and require a solemn subscription 
to what the subscribers either do not believe at all, or at 
least never dare to preach? The cause of truth and bon- 
esty imperatively demands an elimination of those fea- 
tures which are now far more objectionable and obnox- 
ious than they ever were before the recent discussion. 
What would the Christian world thirk of the moral 
honesty of the Presbyterian Church if she should con- 
tinue to bind her ministers and elders to doctrines which 
an overwhelming majority of her presbyteries have 
openly rejected? 

The exclusion of the whole non-Christian world of 
whatever race, time and age from the Kingdom of 
Christ is another of those ‘‘horrible” doctrines inherited 
from the great and holy St. Augustin. The only differ- 
ence, in this respect, between St. Augustin and John 
Calvin is that the former makes water-baptism the in- 
dispensable condition of salvation, and, consequenly, 
condemns not only all the heathen, but also all the un- 
baptized infants, tho he moderates the punishment in 
their case to a minimum of pain, while Calvin denies the 
absolute necessity of water-baptism and makes salva- 
tiop depend solely on sovereign election. which works 
where, when and how it pleases. This difference, how- 
ever, is very important in its consequences, inasmuch 
as it leaves room for an indefinite extension of the de- 
cree of election and a consequent enlargement of the 
number of the saved beyond the limits of the visible 
means of grace. This is a great advantage of the 
Calvinistic Reformed over the Augustinian Catholic 
system. 

It is true the older Calvinism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and Calvin himself maximized the consequences of 
the fall of Adam and minimized the intluence of saving 
grace, and expressly included among the lost an indefi- 
nite number of pnon-elect infants dying in infancy. This 
is the most horrible part of the ‘‘ horrible decree,” and 
absolutely irreconcilable with the biblical doctrine of 
divine justice and mercy. 

But in this respect a radical change had fortunately 
taken place long before the Revision discussion even 
among the Anti-Revisionists, Princeton taking the lead. 
Modern Calvinism has a tendency to maximize the 
power of saving grace, and consequently to increase 
the number of the saved within and without the visible 
Church of the baptized. This is a progress in the right 
direction. It has become well-nigh a settled dogma 
among Presbyterians that all infants dying in infancy 
are among the elect, and consequently among the saved. 
Both Dr. Hodge and Dr. Shedd teach this view in spite 
of the contrary opinions of the leading Calvinists of the 
seventeenth century. They deny the distinction of 
elect and non-elect infants. Zwingli boldly anticipated 
this important change which his fellow-reformers, ex- 
cept Bullinger, hesitated to accept under the spell of 
the Augustinian system. 

We may well doubt whether it would be wise to 
formulate this modern doctrine of the universal salva- 
tion of infants in a Confession of faith; but there can 
be no doubt of the propriety and necessity of removing 
every ambiguity from the section of the Westminster 
Confession concerning ‘‘ elect infants,” so as to exc'ude 
the inevitable logical inference of ‘‘ non-elect,” and con 
sequently damned infants dying in infancy. For such 
an inference is not only opposed to every Christian and 
humane instinct of the heart, but also to the express 
declaration and conduct of our blessed Saviour, who 
blessed little children, and said, without distinction of 
circumcised or uncircumcised, baptized and unbaptized: 
**Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

In another article | may take up the remaining points 
of the Calvinistic system which require revision, 
namely, the wholesale damnation of the heathen world 
and the anti-popery clauses of the Confession. 

LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY DIFFI- 
CULTY. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS. 











I KNOW few international controversaries that have 
been so little understood by the public as that which is 
now straining the diplomatic relations of France and 
England and which is known in the o'd colony which it 
affects asthe ‘‘ French Shore Question.” I think that 
the first political subject I ever studied was this one, for 
it had engaged the official attention of kindred of mine 
for nearly acentury. I may, therefore, be pardoned for 
presenting a brief statement of the case, that readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT may be able to judge upon the merits 
and facts of the altercation. 

Everybody knows that the two great claimants for do- 





minion in the New World were France and England, 














The French carried the sword in one hand and the Scrip- 
‘tures in the other, and they intrenched themselves 
along the St. Lawrence, in Acadie and at several com- 
manding points in the old colony of Newfoundland, the 
latter being valuable entirely as the headquarters of the 
-cod-fisheries. The English made slower progress, but 
every step was surer and stronger. There was much 
wrestling between the rivals on the new soil; but vic- 
tory was more frequently with the Union Jack than with 
the fleur de lis. Wolfe triumphed on the Plains of Abra- 
ham, and the English standard was run up from the top 
of Castle Hill in Placentia, the old capital of Newfound- 
land. French dominion in the New World was almost 
at an end. 

But with all the bloodsbed of these Franco-English 
bouts there are many touches of chivalry to be recorded. 
England never Jaid her heel upon the neck of her pros- 
trate rival beyond the Channel. When British arms 
triumphed on the Plains of Abraham, the conquered 
French people were permitted to retain their own laws 
and to employ their own language for official utterance 
in the legislature and in the courts of Jaw. These privi- 
leges they bave retained down tothis day. Lord Dur- 
ham deprecated the concession, and less than fifty years 
ago urged that Quebec be brought in line with the sister 
English colonies; but the toleration was continued. 

It has been much the same in Newfoundland. When 
the French were driven away from their strong places on 
the Newfoundland coast, the French Government, in 
effect said to the conquerors: ‘‘Many of our people have 
acquired properties for the taking and curing of fish 
along your coasts in Newfoundland. It would be ruin- 
ous to them to be driven forth, and it would be no great 
gain for you, since you have more coast water than in all 
probability you can ever use.” Several disputes were up 
for settlement in 1713, and representatives of the two na- 
tions met at Utrecht. At this convention, Englend 
agreed, in deference to the strong pleading of France, to 
grant to French fishermen the right to take and cure 
fish along the coast between Cape Bona Vista and Point 
Rich. As this part of the coast had already been occu- 
pied by these fishermen, there were many huts, ‘‘stages,” 
**flakes” and other such property in the bights and 
coves; and a considerable fleet of small undecked fish- 
ing craft, known as skiffs, lay among the rocks above 
high-water mark. Expulsion of the owners would mean 
the Joss of all this property. 

But the concession made to France was definite. The 
French were not given exclusive right to the occupancy 
of this coast; moreover it was distinctly stipulated that 
their residence was to be confined to the brief period 
when the cod comes close to the shore, known as ‘“‘Caplin 
school” time. Here is a part of Article XLII: 


‘Nor shall the Most Christian King, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, or any of their subjects, at any time hereafter, lay 
claim to any right to the said island and islands, or to any 
part of itorthem. Moreover, it shall not be lawful for the 
subjects of France to fortify any place in the said island of 
Newfoundland, or to erect any buildings there, besides 
stages made of boards, and huts necessary and useful for 
the drying of fish; or to resort to the said island beyond 
the time necessary for fishing and drying of fish.” 


This article was afterward affirmed and ratified by 
the treaties of Paris and Versailles. In other words, 
Great Britain censented to continue the privileges 
granted by the Treaty of Utrecht. There was never any 
intention to lay an embargo on the operations of her 
own fishermen along the coast temporarily occupied by 
the French. The rights of both fishermen were co-equal 
and concurrent, even tho the right of the French was 
merely an easement; both were subject to colonial laws 
for the local regulation of the fisheries, and both, for 
many a year, peaceably and with brotherly good-will, 
fished and cured their fish side by side. Every now and 
again, however, a voice was raised against the foreign 
occupancy; and as cod grew scarcer along other por- 
tions of the coast it was urged and reiterated that British 
subjects needed all the colonial coast-waters for their 
own use, and ought to have the ‘‘French shore ” 

All, however, would have gone well had not a precious 
‘* Commissioner,” so called, appeared upon the scenes. 
I my inform THE INDEPENDENT that whenever a dis- 
pute arises between a British Colony and any foreign 
power, an Imperial Commissioner turns up. No matter 
how able colonial statesmen may be they are not in- 
trusted with such affairs, even tho the bread and butter 
of their people may be at stake, as it very often is. It 
is of no consequence to England that the colony should 
suffer in the settlement of the dispute. She has her 
entente cordiale to preserve, and she is led to regard the 
colonist as a trifle noisy any way. Why should his fish 
or bit of wild territory, or his inferior and really unin- 
teresting affairs hamper or throw a shadow across her 
erection of scientific frontiers, or her gunning excur- 
sions into Ashantee or Egypt! This is why her *‘Com- 
missioners”’ settle local colonial disputes. There is an 
impression, however, that in late years the Macdonalds 
and Tuppers have been having a say in these disputes. 
This is not correct. They have put in appearances and 
talked a good deal at Washington; and the imperial 
Commissioner has listened kindly to what they had to 
say. Indeed, he may have gone so far as to compliment 
them; but things had to go just as the imperial mind 





wanted them, There is a Canadian Commissioner at 
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Downing Street; his function is to wait till heis sent for 
by the Co'onial Office, and then confine himself to 
answering questions, 

As I have said,*all would have gone well in New- 
foundland but for the appearance of a Commissioner 
who was not quite satisfied with the wording of the old 
treaty. He wanted to be orbic and generous, to draw 
France and England closer together and to go down to 
history in more or less colossal form. So he put the 
following language into the mouth of George III: 


“In order that the fishermen of the two nations may not 
give cause for daily quarrels, his Britannic Majesty will 
take the most positive measures for preventing his: sub- 
jects from interrupting in any manner by their competition 
the fishery of the French, during the temporary exercise of 
it which is granted to them, upon the coasts of the island 
of Newfoundland, and he will, for this purpose#cause the 
fixed settlements which shall be formed there to be re- 
moved,”’ 

In the next paragraph of the King’s declaration, the 
XI1Ith Article of the Treaty of Utrecht, from which T 
have made my first extract, is confirmed in toto. I1t 
will then be plainly seen how unfortunate is the phrase- 
ology of the second extract I have made. Here the Brit- 
ish King binds bimself, according to the French inter- 
pretation, to prevent *‘ his subjects from interrupting in 
any manner, by their competition, the fishery of the 
French.” Wrtat the hazy-headed Commissioner wanted 
to say was that co-equal rights should be extended to the 
French during the latter’s temporary annual occupancy. 
But it was not necessary for him to have written this; 
for concurrent right was safely provided under the 
treaty of 17138. 

The French latterly have jumped at the misleading 
construction of the section. They say: Why we have 
exclusive right, under this wording, to take and cure 
fish here; you have no right to do more than live upon 
the land; and as we deem that your putting out of so much 
asa net in these waters is an ‘ interruption,” we shall 
forbid you to fish in any manner or form. And to back 
her interdict, France did actually, this very summer, 
send ships of war into certain harbors along the debat- 
able coast, land marines and officers in official dress, and 
proceed to warn the people officially to pre-empt the 
waters fronting their coast. Moreover, the French war 
ships deliberately removed the nets, traps, and other ap- 
pliances for taking cod, from a cove in St. George's Bay. 
In spite of the stupid phraseology of the article of George 
III, I don't think that for effrontery the recent action of 
France has a parallel in history. Let me restate the 
case: _ 

Nearly a century ago she was beaten away from New- 
found'and, but out of courtesy and humanity, after her 
own earnest pleading was given certain privileges. 
These she was permitted to exercise ever since then, her 
subjects in all that time pursuing their industry on the 
same footing, during a certain season, with the lawful 
owners of the island. Now she turns what she held by 
toleration into exclusive right. It is not any wonder 
that the staid old colony has gone aflame. I do not 
wonder, either, that when these loyal colonists made 
their passionate appeal to the imperial Government, and 
found the feeble impression it produced, that they began 
to mutter about annexation. Some of the slow-witted 
officials about Downing Street s‘ould haveacare! Pro- 
fessor Roberts, himself of the truest and oldest loyalist 
stock that Canada boasts, and Professor of Economics, 
International Law, etc., in Kings College, Nova Scotia, 
assures me that the framework of colonial loyalty can- 
not stand the strain that is being put upon it by the in- 
difference and ignorance of some officials in high im- 
perial places. He thinks that’ it is Lord Salisbury’s 
duty to move now and to move with decision; that 
otherwise the evil resu'ts may not find lodgement in New- 
foundland alone, but elsewhere in Canada. Prof. Gold- 
win Smith holds the same views. 

For my own part I see no way out of the embroilment 
except by an exchange of territory or an out-and-out 

purchase of the French privilege in the debatable land. 
To permit France to exercise exclusive fishing would be 
to surrender the best part of the colony, to paralyze her 
commerce and ruin her future. Negotiations are going 
on between the two countries, but negotiation on this 
subject is an old story. But the old sore has come toa 
vitulent head, altho Lord Salisbury seems not to see it. 

A word more as to the claims made by the Newfound- 
landers. Carried away by their feelings, some of their 
demands are preposterous. They deny that the French 
have the right to take lobster under the treaty. Now, 
altho lobster is not specified the words to *‘take and cure 
fish” must to any reasonable and temporate mind in- 
clude all such fish as go to form the commerce of that 
part of the coast. The address also calls for tne surren- 
der of St. Pierre and Miquelon, islands ceded by definite 
treaty to France, and occupied ever since 1713 as fishing 
and commercial stations by France. It may be well if 
England could by exchange or purchase obtain these 
islands, but France is under no more legal or moral ob- 
ligation to part with them than a man would be to sell 
or swop his coat, If the islanders continue to be intem- 
perate and unreasonable in some of their demands they 
will alienate some of the sympathy for them in their 
main grievance, 

In conclusion, I think that the question of giving 





bounty upon all the cod, taken—as France has done to 
the detriment of the British fishermen, who get no 
bounty—is one that will still keep the colony aflame, 
even should France fall back to the old interpretation of 
the treaty. But we cannot dictate to France as to 
whether she shall give or abolish bounties; we leave it 
merely to her to say whether she is willing to perpetuate 
a law which must act as a constant firebrand. : 
New YorRK CITY. 
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IN my triangulation of Attica this Harvest week, the 
stakes were set at Eleusis, Marathon, Thoricus. Given 
a glimpse of Eleusis, birthplace of husbandry; of Mara- 
thon, War's red wrestling-ground of yore, now laughing 
with the abundance of peace; what now of Thoricus? 

Going down to Sunium, after following Hymettus 
nearly all his length, you turn east and skirt the metal- 
liferous Laureian hills until you come out upon the sea 
some thirty miles south of Marathon. In the southern 
midland you have seen the red argillaceous soil growing 
redder and the vines a darker green until you rub your 
eyes to be sure youare looking at real vineyards and not 
at old Dutch paintings; but you soon see that the painter 
who could mix these colors would never be baffled by an 
Athenian sunset. It is stirred by such signs of a present 
vintage deity you salute the sea at the spot where—I 
know not on what authority—it is said that Dionysus 
first set foot in Attica; this fine harbor of old Thoricus 
should be then the Haven of Good Cheer. 

And happily enough, here we are in the cheery god’s 
old theater, fit place in which to wind up our observa- 
tions on Greek husbandry. For as at Eleusis we find the 
purest faith associated with the goddess who gave men 
wheat, so here associated with the god who gave the 
grape we see the germ of an art which was to 
bloom in such millennial plants as Sophocles and Shakes- 
peare. In plain English, religion and culture are native 
to the soil, and the farmer is not wise who parts with his 
birthright in them. The old Greeks knew better than 
that; all through the greater days of Greece, until war 
drove them in, the best, society was found on the farms 
—to live in town was to lose caste. To be sure, they 
had plenty of slaves which possibly made it easier to be 
high-minded and bappy; but the fact remains that the 
farmer has an historical right to the best there is of 
Heaven and earth, too precious a heritage to forfeit by 
non-user, 

It was here in Thoricus Theater (primitive as it must 
have been then) the Longshoremen (Paralii) and the Mid- 
land farmers, who fought at Marathon in August 490 
B.c., kept the vintage feast in tne December following 
Unreasonable it might seem, yet I recall that on'y last 
December I had fresh ‘‘strawberries” (of the arbutus va- 
riety) brought me from this same Marathon. Anyway, 
December it was when the old Greek farmers with their 
good wives and their boys and girls and their slaves 
withal, used to gather here for the Rural Dionysia, their 
harvest-home fro'ic, so to speak. We know from Aris- 
tophanes, how they went in for a tremendous high old 
time *‘making holiday before their gods;” and ancient 
vase-paintings help us to rehabilitate the joyous and 
jolly spectacle. 

The scene, at least, is unchanged and speaks for itself; 
here stand the eternal hills, here smiles the unfailng 
sea, the same unfading azure bends above. Neither has 
the work of man quite worn out. It is something that 
the name of Thoricus still endures, for it is older even 
than Athens. One of the twelve cities of Cecrops, whose 
Cecropia on our Acropolis was the legendary nuc'eus of 
what came to be Athens, old Thoricus has held on to its 
local habitation and its name through all vicissitudes—a 
distinction shared only by Eleusis and Cephisia among 
the twelve. It was Thoricus when the jolly vintage 
god landed in yonder haven; ay, when Cephalus, its 
oldest inhabitant of blessed mythological memory, went 
hunting on these bills, and Aurora, smitten with his 
manly charms, caught him up tothe gods. It was Tho- 
ricus where Helen, the beautiful sinner, coming home 
from Troy r.sted and left her name on yon barren 
island before the harbor’s mouth; and, tho history has 
forgotten it fora thousand years at a time, it has stayed 
‘Thoricus tothis day. Nor does the name abide alone; 
one can trace the old walls, acropo'is, stoa and tombs, 
tower and temple, best of all this theater tinally uncov- 
ered and presented to the modern world by our American 
School four years ago. 

Given a mountain of pure veined marble, soft and 
fissile, turning its fair bosom to the sea and the morning 
sun, and your old Greek couldn’t rest until he had whit- 
tled out a theater. This he did here, and of the chips 
built up this splendid supporting wall (three hundred 
feet in curvilinear extent, ten feet high and four feet in 
breadth) as well as an exquisite little temple to his god— 
it must be—whose foundations laid on Nature's fair, 
smooth masonry sti!l appear below. Yet he only 
touched the edges of his quarry; you even see the same 
soft-veined marble cropping out into the sea yonder, all 
uncovered in its dipping strata and etched to new beauty 
by caressing waves through all the summer centuries— 





enough of it in sight to rebuild more than one temple of 
Greece. Yet hard by you see also some beggarly brick- 
molders working at their trade. So our age condemns 
itself to ugliness in contempt of whatever gifts the gods 
provide; and the theater of Thoricus is empty. With 
seats for five thousand, one wonders whence the people 
ever camé to fill them: assuredly not from those rude 
stone huts now huddled down on the shore. 

Well, we have but to close the visual orb and open the 
mind’s eye, and lo! huddled huts and beggarly mud- 
mixers and impertinent railway give place to the fair 
town thronged with happy husbandmen from the vine- 
yards and rollicking slaves from the silver mines. 
It-is the year of Marathon, and the Thoricus Theater is 
open. See the merry worshipers trooping, whooping in, 
clad in bright apparel, faces smeared with wine-lees, 
eyes sparkling with vintage joy and glow of victory. 
Every villager feels stout enough to polish off a score of 
Persians; and comrade meeting comrade shows his scars, 
and ‘*‘ How we walloped them!” is on every tongue. 
Aristion* there is rehearsing bow Aischylus raged over 
the field like one of his own Furies, and how the poe.’s 
brother, Cynzgirus, laying hold on a galley of the Mede, 
had his brave right hand hewn off, and fell. ‘‘ Brave 
boys, old Euphorion’s of Eleusis,” say all; ‘‘ and young 
Ameinias is another chip of the old block. Only give 
him time and a whack at the barbarian.” + * Pity 
4éschylus is not our townsman; it would be fine to begin 
with a brand-new play of his to-day instead of our rude 
village song and these musty pieces already played cut 
at Athens. He would trot out god Pan and have a 
swelling word for plucky little Plateza; how they stood 
by us that day! And how he would rub it into those old 
women at Sparta, who can march only in the full of the 
moon; they say they did show up the week after the 
fight.” ‘‘ Yes; and that queerish lout with the plow- 
share, who swept through the ranks of the Mede, leaving 
a ghastly red furrow behind him, and none knew whence 
he came or whither he vanished; it takes Aschylus to 
manage that kind of thing.” And so the gossip runs on 
as these benches are filling, with now and then a tear for 
M'ltiades, poor fellow, whose glory has been already 
swallowed up in shame and death. 

Here in the upper rows the ladies are having their 
own good time, some of them in fresh mourning—but 
these the proudest and happiest in the throng; they have 
a heritage in that Mound at Marathon. The girls are 
giggling about Cephalus and Procris, Lhoricus’s old love 
story, co-eval with the morning stars, yet ever young: 
** They would just like to see Dame Dawn elope to heaven 
with theirlovers. She wasa mean oldthing,sure enough; 
but the Thoricus boys are no gulls nowadays. They go 
in for something more substantial than these ‘gossamer 
goddesses.”” ‘‘ Yes; your flesh and blood Helen is more 
to their mind,” simpers Callistratet, the Thoricus belle, 
glancing across the harbor toward Helen’s Isle. ‘‘ Lhe 
Thoricus girls are no frights; and now that the Thoricus 
boys have come home from Marathon all covered with 
glory, and their pockets full of Darics—well, Dexileost 
is good enough for me.” ‘*‘And Aristion fur me,” 
buzzes coy Melitta}; and the girls are all of a mind. 

But now the voices hush. Crowned with ivy is the 
statue of the god—yester-even by torchlight the young 
men conveyed him from his temple and seated him in 
the orchestra here, to witness his own worship; on his 
altar the goat is slain and libations poured; and now 
‘* beneath the azure morn ”’ his choral train files into the 
smooth-swept circle to begin the rhythmic round and the 
joyous hymn. Not imege only but the god is present to 
our unsophisticated minds; do we notall remember how 
only three moons ago Arcadian Pan met our swift run- 
ner speeding on to Sparta and promised help, and how 
splendidly that promise was kept at Marathon? Ay, we 
of Thoricus, in this year of our deliverance, are very 
much at home with our gods—ore of them, at least, 
Dionysus is as real to us as the purple clusters on our 
vices, loved as much and feared as little. We offer 
goats upon his altar, and we kick up our heels in his 
worship: we praise him and we punch his ribs. 

And so the chorus treads its rhythmic round and the 
clear notes rise upon the clearer air. The opening play 
is on—rude old mystery of fruitful earth and teeming 
vine, of the wandering god whose ups and downs now 
move to merriment, now stir to sympathetic tears. Lo! 
here comes himself, riding side-wise on his mule and 
sound asleep, *‘ drunk with his own divinity “;§ how the 
slaves shout and * chaff” and pelt him—troops of them 
just let loose from yonder silver mines to keep the feast. 
The art is rude, for Thoricus is a country village, and 
even Athens is hardly ten years along with her great 
stone theater. Yet schylus up there 1s changing 
mightily, they say, the simple old chora's of Pratinas 
and Phrynicbus; he has two actors now, so there is 
more saying and less singing; and his gods and kings— 
why, one would think they had just stepped out of old 
Homer. Some one may yet appear to teach our comic 
gods good manners and season our revelry with a little 
more reverence, but thus far here in the country we go 
©The warrior of Marathon, whose stele, now in the National Museum, 
was found not far from Thoricus. 

+ Which he got ten years later at Salamis, and with it the pr've of valor 

+t These names are all borrowed from Thoricus stele in the Athe tian 
Cerameious, 


§ Terra-cotta in Berlin figured jn Miss Harrison's “ Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens,” 
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our old gait, eyes wet with tender feeling one moment 
and splitting our sides the next. It does us good, and 
the deities don’t seem to mind it. Give us a bit of 
‘* music and moonlight glowing with the presence of our 
vintage god.” Let swift feet twinkle to the liquid drop- 
pings of the lute. Hear the sweet and swelling— 

Ah, the locomotive’s snort! ‘The visual orb pops 
open, and it’s all in your mind’s eye after all. The 
Seventy-second Olympiad is a beautiful dream and the 
nineteenth century a sober, present fact. Yet is the 
Passion Play in full swing at Oberammergau, and good 
people are flocking thither from all the ends of the 
earth. Even so may one recall the vision of a golden 
dawn when gods walked with men and gave them gifts 
and made them glad. Allowance due for all the illu- 
sions of the ages, it still has its lesson for our farmer 
whose eyes are too much bent upon the earth, too little 
lifted to the sweet Heaven whence the blessing of all 
increase comes. Certainly there should be nothing to 
demoralize him in this glimpse of Greek husbandry 
from the primal sowing by Demeter’s fame to the vin- 
tage feast where Dionysus first trod the Attic soil. 

And so, quitting the Theater of old Thoricus given 
back to Greece by the American School at Athens, I 
stroll half a mile round the bay where new Thoricus is 
just loading a British steamship with iron ore for Amer- 
ica. Strange how the world’s commerce in mihd and 
matter sports with time and space! your next jack- 
knife may have been dug out of theze mines worked by 
Nicias’s slaves in the age of Pericles. 

ATHENS, June th, 1890. 
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THROUGH the kindness of Dr. Waldenstroem, and the 
hospitality of the Swedes, I am enabled to make a much 
more extended and profitable journey in Sweden than I 
had anticipated, and to see Swedish life as it is probably 
seen by few American and English travelers. Indeed, I 
was told by the mate on one of the steamers flying be- 
tween Hernésand and Solleftea, on the Angerman-Elf, 
that he had seen only one American on his boat in five 
years. 

Dr. Waldenstroem plans his missionary journeys in 
February. Without any thought that I should have the 
pleasure and profit of his company, I wrote him for ad- 
vice regarding a trip in July, and he most kindly invited 
me to join him on his missionary tour during the month 
of June. 

Ileft Stockholm on the ‘‘ North Star,” June 5th, at 
3:30 p.M., for Hernésand. There was quite as much 
demonstration on the part of the friends of those leav- 
ing as if they were going on an ocean voyage. Large 
numbers came to see their friends off, and waved their 
handkerchiefs until the boat was out of sight. 

A Swedish gentleman, whose acquaintance I had 
made during the two and a half days of my stay in 
Stockholm, came with his wife and a lady friend to the 
dock to bid me good-by. The ladies remembered me 
with a button-hole bouquet and a bunch of lilies of the 
valley. 

The boat was very pleasant. Two lower berths in the 
state-rooms were arranged opposite each other. There 
were no upper berths. The state-rooms were roomy and 
attractive. The fare from Stockholm to Hernésand is 
eighteen crowns ($4.45); this does not include meals, 
which are served ala carte. The stewardesses do not 
understand English; but there is no difficulty in getting 
a comfortable meal for twenty-five or thirty cents. 

We stopped about three hours at Sundsvall, a pros- 
perous place, of 10,700 inhabitants in the Swedish 
‘‘Norrland,” to which the surrounding country comes 
for supplies. The houses are mostly of wood, and al- 
most the entire place was burned down about two years 
ago. 

The pastor of the Free Mission Church met me, 
through the kindness of Dr. Waldenstroem, and we had 
a delightful walk, and a fine view of the town and the 
surrounding country from the water-works. 

In about twenty-three hours from the time we left 
Stockholm we reached Hernosand, the capital of the 
County of Vesternorrland (West Northland), with 5,700 
inhabitants. Here I found Dr. Waldenstroem awaiting 
me; he had just come from a missionary journey in 
Finnland. 

With my arrival at this place began my first introduc- 
tion to Swedish home life. Nothing could be more cor- 
dial than my reception. This was, of course, due to my 
introduction through Dr. Waldenstroem, and to tlie fact 
of my acquaintance with Professor Risberg, of our Sem- 
inary, who once labored in this region, and who is 
greatly beloved by the people; but when this is said the 
fact still remains that the Swedes are the most hospit- 
able of any people whom I have ever met. This is cer- 
tainly in delightful contrast with the traveler’s ordinary 
experience in other countries, who finds too often that 
acts of kindness are rendered with a view to a fee. 

I found myself in a pious Swedish family, The meals 
in Sweden, as in other parts of Europe, are much later 
than in America. If one rises early he has coffee and 
some light refreshment to stay his hunger until break- 





fast, which may occur any time from nine until twelve; 
dinner is from three to four, and supper nine to eleven. 

The people do not sit around the table at their meals, 
but they either eat standing, and conversing, or at little 
tables, with the utmost informality. 

When most of the food has been placed on the table 
the lady of the house bows politely to her guests and 
says: ‘* Var sa god”—be so good, or please. A blessing 
is then pronounced by the master of the house, or by 
some friend, all standing with folded hands and bowed 
heads, or the blessing isa silentone. Then the most 
distinguished guest approaches the table and takes a 
piece of Swedish bread, made of rye, very hard, about 
as thick as what we Americans calla cracker (English 
biscuit), and as large as a good-sized dinner plate. 
This he spreads with butter. Others come to the table, 
somewhat in the order of their birthright. So each 
guest takes whatever he likes from the bountiful sup- 
ply, and from the great variety which the table affords. 

The mission friends,so far as I have observed, who are 
temperance people, and who do not generally use tobacco, 
drink simple home-made beer or milk. Coffee is served 
last, and then thanks are returned audibly or silently. 
Then the guests, even where they are stopping at the 
place for several days, thank the host and hostess with 
whom they shake hands, as they simply say ‘‘Thanks” 
(tack!) or “I thank” (Jag tack ar), or I thank so much 
(Jag Tack ar sa mycket). 

Dr. Waldenstroem began his labors about twenty-eight 
years ago, as an assisstant to a clergyman of the State 
Church in a country parish near Hernosand. The place 
is beautifully situated. 

The Conference at Hernosand lasted two days, Satur- 
day and Sunday. On Sunday there were four 
steamboat loads of people who came to attend the ser- 
vices at the church. Some of them came a distance of 
forty-five miles. The morning services began at eleven 
o'clock and continued until two. Altho it was a very 
rainy day the church, which would comfortably seat 
about 600, was packed to its utmost capacity, almost to 
suffocation. Every inch of standingroom was taken, 
including the vestibule and rearrooms. The people, ac- 
cording to their custom, were mindful of each other. 
Those who had seats after a time arose so that those who 
had been standing might sit. 

The exercises were quite informal. First Dr. Walden- 
stroem preached for an hour, then there was a mission- 
ary address for an hour and ahalf, and then he inter- 
preted my remarks given in German for half an hour. 

He is the intellectual and spiritual head of the Mission 
Friends. He has been a prolific writer. He is pre- 
paring a Commentary on the New Testament. He has 
written on tbe Atonement, and has also published sev- 
eral volumes of Sermons, and is now issuing an account 
of his travels in America.* He is eminently a man of the 
people, and has the utmost simplicity of manner, and is 
entirely approachable for the humblest peasant. He holds 
a position as teacher in the gymnasium at Gefle, where he 
spends the summer, and is a member of the Lower House 
of the Swedish Parliament; besides he is the pastor 
of the great Immanuel’s Church in Stockholm, during 
the winter. In Parliament he is a debater who is 
dreaded by his antagonists. For several years he has 
been connected with a movement to secure the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

In the pulpit he is every inch a regal man, of most 
commanding presence, but is so simple and direct in the 
presentation of truth that a child can understand, while 
an adult is edified and delighted. He does not seem to 
have any high flights of eloquence. He talks to the peo- 
ple in an entirely unaffected way. There is oftentimes 
a smile of amusement as he relates some anecdote, or 
indulges in humor, but never a ripple of laughter. 

In Hernésard some faces were held in such rapt at- 
tention that they would have been studies for a painter. 
I noticed the same thing at Pastor Bjorck’s church, 
when Dr. Waldenstroem was in Chicago. 

In the afternoon there were services at Hermosand 
for three hours, and then in the evening for two hours. 

Monday afternoon we left at three o'clock for a steam- 
boat ride to Solleftea, which is sixty-five miles away, on 
the Angerman-Elf, the most beautiful river in Sweden, 
and worthy to be mentioned in comparison with the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Hudson. The current is 
very rapid; there and several extensive saw-mills, and 
millions of logs come floating down the river which is 
about as wide asthe Hudson. Beautful farms lie along 
the shores, which afford great variety, rising into hills 
and mountains. 

The fare is five crowns ($1.25). 
seven hours. 

Solleftea is charmingly situated on the river at the 
head of navigation, which is prevented from proceeding 
further by rapids. On one side of the river is a 
natural terrace rising into mountains; on the other side 
where the town is situated is a level space of sufficient 
width fora street. The land, however, rises gradually 
to a mountainous hight. Back of the town are prosper- 
ous farmers. The view from various points is one of 
great loveliness. 

A conference was held at Solleftea, beginning with a 
sermon preached by Dr. Waldenstroem, Tuesday even- 
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ing, and continuing through Wednesday. On Tuesday 
we had time in company with Mrs. Waldenstroem to 
make several calls on the peasants. These calls were ex- 
ceedingly interesting to me, because I was able to see 
the comfort, the simplicity and neatness of their 
homes, and because in every case I observed that Dr. 
Waldenstroem asked the people if they had Christ in 
the house. 

His manner with the children was delightful. He has 
been a father of eleven children, and evidently has made 
good use of his opportunities in reaching children’s 
hearts. I could but think of him as a general Bishop of 
Sweden. 

Ina call which we made yesterday at the hut of a 
Laplander, he showed the same affectionate and tender 
concern for the spiritual welfare of the people, altho the 
place was anything but inviting, with various pieces 
of horse flesh which were hung above our heads, to cure 
in the smoke, which ascended from the ground in the 
center of the hut. 

Nor does he neglect tocall on his brethren of the 
State Church. At Hernosand we called on Bishop 
Johansson, once an intimate friend of Dr. Walden- 
stroem, with whom in later years he has had many 
a theological and ecclesiastical tilt. 

Years ago, when Dr. Waldenstroem and Bishop Jo- 
hansson took the degree of Ph.D. at the University of 
Upsala, they were instrumental in changing the custom 
of conferring the degree, which was exceedingly inter- 
esting, but often plunged poor students into debt. In 
this effort at reform Dr. Waldenstroem was leader. 

It had been customary to grant these degrees only 
once in three years. Hence, there were many who re- 
ceived them at one time, and the occasion was one of 
pomp and great ceremony. The candidates and their 
friends, including relatives and sweethearts, gathered 
in the church. Addresses were made, each one of the 
candidates had a laurel wreath placed on his brow, and 
at this supreme moment for each a cannon was fired. 
These wreaths were worn by the new electors in the 
streets the next day. The exercises in the church were 
followed elsewhere by great festivities, feasting and 
dancing. 

Dr. Waldenstroem’s.objection to these festivities was 
not a religious one; but he was a poor young man, and 
such a display oftentimes plunged those in similar cir- 
cumstances deeply into debt. So he and some others 
memorialized the King. Only two however, stood by 
him in the petition, one of whom, as has been said, has 
since become the Bishop of Hernosand. 

There is something exceedingly peaceful and beautiful 
about Swedish peasant life. The peasants are said to be 
highly intelligent. The majority of the members of the 
Lower House of the Swedish Parliament are peasants. 

They have large families. The estate is often settled 
while the father is living. In this part of the country 
the farmers seem to be in very comfortable circum- 
stances. The Mission friends have a delightfnl way of 
greeting each other. They say: ‘‘God’s peace be with 
you.” ¢ 

We made a charming trip to Liden. We took a little 
steamer above the rapids at Solleftea, and went as far 
as boats can go, about ten miles. The scenery on the 
Angerman-Elf, all along this way, is beautiful. There 
is a new railroad bridge, 156 feet high, from which one 
has a fine view. We went by carriage eighteen miles 
farther, most of the time along the beautiful banks of 
the river. On the other side wes high table-land with 
farms, and back of it mountains. At Liden there are 
rapids which remind one of the rush and roar above 
the falls of Niagara, and a grand view down the river. 

On the way we saw farmers planting potatoes on the 
11th of June. They are able to dig them early in 
September. The nights are so light as greatly to con- 
tribute to the growth of vegetation. We reached our 
stopping place in Solleftea at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after having supper at the house of a farmer at |! 
P.M. It was light enough any of the time to read. At 
twelve o’clock, altho most of the people were abed, we 
we saw a farmer passing a roller over his field and two 
children playing out-of-doors. & 

These are some of the charms of a trip to the north, 
where life can be seen in its simplicity. The place from 
which I write is said to be two thousand miles farther 
north than New York. 

SOLLEFTEA, Juve 12th, 1890. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


1. THE private life of Christ covers the entire period 
between his early infancy, the events of which properly 
belong to his nativity, and the time wien he entered 
upon his public ministry. Luke tells us that he was 
‘*‘ about thirty years of age” when he came to John the 
Baptist for baptism. (Luke iii, 23.) He entered upon 
his public ministry soon after his baptism; and as this 
ministry did not continue longer than about three years 
and a half, we at once see that his private life includes 
nearly the whole of his personal sojourn on earth. It is 
called private in contrast with, and in distinction from, 
that portion of his life which was devoted to his public 
ministry. It preceded that ministry, and ended when 
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2. The residence of Christ, during this period, was 
continuously fixed in the village of Nazareth, and in the 
family of Joseph and Mary. There is no intimation of 
his having resided anywhere else, or in any other family, 
or that he was a traveler in other countries. The fact 
of his residence in*Nazareth was so generally recognized 
that he is repeatedly spoken of in the New Testament 
as ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” and sometimes as ‘*Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth.” (Mark x, 47; Luke iv, 34; John i, 45, and 
Acts ii, 22, and iii, 6.) He was for this reason called *‘a 
Nazarene”; and his followers in the apostolic age were 
designated as ‘‘the sect of the Nazarenes.” (Acts 
xxiv, 5.) 

This residence began immediately after the return of 
Joseph and Mary to Nazareth from Egypt, bearing with 
them the infant Jesus. Matthew informs us that, upon 
this return, they ‘‘ came and dwelt in a city called Naz- 
areth,” and assigns the residence of Jesus there as the 
reason why he was called ‘‘a Nazarene.” (Matt. ii, 23.) 
Luke says that ‘‘ when they”—namely, Joseph and 
Mary—‘ had performed all things according to the law 
of the Lord” in presenting Jesus in the temple in Jeru- 
salem, ‘‘ they returned into Galilee, to their own city, 
Nazareth.” (Luke ii, 39.) They had previously resided 
there; and, having been temporarily absent, they came 
back again to the place of their fixed residence. Both 
Matthew and Luke, who are the two evangelists that 
refer to this period, agree in bringing them back to Naz- 
areth with the infant Jesus. 

Nazareth was a little village in Galilee, west of Caper- 
naum, and not far from Cana, not mentioned at all in 
the Old Testament, and deriving its celebrity from 
Christ’s residence there. The people of that place, in 
the general estimate of the Jews, were proverbial for 
their wickedness. The word Nazarene was a term of re- 
proach and contempt, and was by the Jews so applied to 
Jesus. When Philip said to Nathanael, who was a Gali- 
lean Jew, ‘‘ We have found him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of Joseph,” Nathanael at once replied: ‘‘ Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” (John i, 45, 46.) 
This question shows what he thought of the general 
character of the people of Nazareth. Jesus, as he then 
looked at the matter, had against him the evil presump- 
tion of having resided among a people notorious for 
their corruption and immorality. 

3. Luke is the only evangelist who, in the way of di- 
rect history, gives any account of the facts connected 
with Christ during his residence at Nazareth, and hence 
during the entire period of his private life; and what we 
learn from him appears in the following statement: 

(1.) Referring to the first visit of Jesus to Nazareth 
after the commencement of his public ministry, Luke 
incidentally speaks of that village as the place ‘‘where 
he had been brought up.” (Luke iv, 16.) This implies 
that, from his infancy to his childhood and onward to 
his manhood, he had lived in Nazareth. 

(2.) So, also, referring to the same visit to Nazareth, 
Luke further says that,‘‘as his custom was,” Jesus ‘“‘went 
into the synagog on theSabbath Day, and stood up for 
to read.” (Luke iv, 16.) This shows that, during his 
childhood and manhood, he was an habitual attendant 
upon the worship of God in the synagog at Nazareth. 
The term custom, as here used, supposes such a fact, and 
hence that Jesus, in accordance with the law of Moses, 
kept the Jewish Sabbath. 

(3.) In regard to Jesus as a child, Luke makes the fol- 
lowing general statement: 


‘** And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him.” (Luke 
ii, 40.) 

What is here said relates to the human nature of 
Jesus, and is a description of his progress toward man- 
hood, He increased in bodily stature; his mind expanded 
and matured with his years; he was marked for his wis- 
dom, in relation alike to his intellect and his character; 
and the grace of God was upon him, which means that 
he was the object of the divine good pleasure, and that 
God extended his favor to him. 

(4.) To this Luke adds a special statement in the fol- 
lowing words: 


** Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at the 
feast of the Passover. And when he was twelve years old, 
they went up to Jerusalem after the custom of the feast. 
And when they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, the 
child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem: and Joseph and 
his mother knew not of it. But they, supposing him to 
have been in the company, went a day’s journey; and they 
sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance. And 
when they found him not, they turned back again to Jeru- 
salem, seeking him. And it came to pass, that after three 
days they found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, both hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions. And all that heard him were astonished at his un- 
derstanding and answers. And when they saw him, they 
were amazed; and his mother said unto him, Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business? And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them.”’ (Luke ii, 41-50.) 

There are two significant facts lying on the face of 
this narrative. One of them is that Jesus, then a child 
of but twelve years of age, found in the temple, sitting 


freely conversing with them, asking them questions and 
answering their questions, did at that early age evince a 
fullness, largeness and ripenes of ‘“‘understanding” which 
excited their astonishment. They saw in him at least a 
most extraordinary child, showing a strength of 
‘‘understanding” far in advance of his years, and it was 
this fact that ‘‘ astonished” them. 
The other fact is that the child Jesus had a conception 
of that special relation of sonship to God the Father, 
and of the purpose for which he had come into the 
world, that so fully appears, when grown to manhood, 
he became the preacher of his own Gospel. In his an- 
swer to the question of his mother he speaks of his 
‘* Father’s business” and of the necessity that he should 
‘*be about” that ‘ business.” The ‘‘ business” referred 
to was nothing less than the introduction, the estab- 
lishment, the execution and final consummation of God’s 
great plan of salvation and grace through this very 
Jesus. His words imply that, even then he understood 
himeelf to be in this world as the agent and messenger 
of God with reference to this ‘‘ business.” And while 
we have this single incident in the history of his child- 
hood, showing the fact of such an understanding and 
have no means of tracing the idea as it existed during 
his childhood, we feel no surprise at such a fact when 
we remember who Jesus was, and what he subsequently 
became as set before us in the Gospel narrative. Earth 
before never furnished a home for such a child as the 
child Jesus. 
(5.) Luke completes this particular narrative with 
these words; 

“And he [Jesus] went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them; but his mother kept 
all these sayings in er heart. And Jesus increased in wis- 


dom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” (Luke 
ii, 51, 52.) 


Here, in these two verses, we have the summary of 
the history of Jesus for the next eighteen years, at the 
end of which he came to John the Baptist for baptism. 
He returned to Nazareth as a child; he there lived in the 
family of Joseph and Mary; he was ‘subject unto 
them,” being obedient to their authority; he continued 
to increase ‘‘in wisdom and stature”; he had the favor 
of God; and his moral excellence commended him to the 
good will and favor of man. It is with this comprehen- 
sive summary that Luke closes all that he says in re- 
spect to the private life of Jesus. 

4, Matthew and Mark refer to the second visit which 
Jesus made to Nazareth, after the commencement of his 
public ministry, and after his second Passover at Jeru- 
salem, and state some facts which are suggestive in re- 
spect to his private life. Matthew says: 

‘And when he was come into his own country [Naza- 
reth], he taught them in their synagog, insomuch that 
they were astonished, and said, Whence hath this man this 
wisdom and these mighty works? Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary? And his breth- 
ren, James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas, and his sis- 
ters, are they not all with us? Whence, then, hath this 
man all these things? And they were offended in him.’’ 
(Matt. xiii, 54-57.) 


Mark records the same visit to ‘‘ his own country,” 
which undoubtedly means Nazareth and its neighbor- 
hood, and adds that the teaching occurred on the Sab- 
bath Day, and also that the people said, ‘‘ Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary?’ (Mark vi, 1-3.) The peo- 
ple, according to the statement of both evangelists, 
went back iu their thoughts to the antecedent life of 
Jesus; and what they said implies that they knew him 
during that period, that they at once recognized him as 
the person whom they had thus known, and hence that 
he was far from being an absolute stranger”to them, 
then seen for the first time. The idea which they had 
of Jesus was that of one whose life had been in humble 
and lowly circumstances, whose recognized father was 
simply a common carpenter, or worker in wood, and 
who, as Mark tells us, was spoken of as being himself a 
carpenter, and the son of Mary. They saw in the father 
a man who lived and supported his family by ‘‘ the 
sweat of his brow,” and in Jesus they saw another man 
who had acquired the trade of a carpenter, and was ac- 
customed to daily toil. Their language was not so much 
that of contempt as it was of lowliness and insignifi- 
cance. 

Four brothers of Jesus are mentioned by name, and 
sisters are referred to, all of them being known to the 
people, all as children of Joseph and Mary, and hence 
all members of the same family. There has been a 
question amoog commentators, as to whether these 
‘*brethren” and “sisters” were really such, or only 
half-brothers and sisters, being the children of Joseph 
by a previous marriage, or even more distant relatives, 
perhaps cousins. The natural and obvious meanirg of 
the language used is that they were real brothers and 
sisters, as the children of Joseph and Mary born after 
the birth of Jesus; and there is nothing that gives the 
slightest support to any other view. This is plainly 
what the people thought; and they group together the 
whole family, Joseph and Mary as the parents, and 
Jesus and his four brothers and also his sisters, as con- 
stituting a family in humble life. They, by this group- 
ing, enable us to see Jesus in the circumstances that 





with the ‘‘ doctors” or learned men among the Jews, 


surrounded him as a member of that family. 


period, attended the feast of Tabernacles in Jerusa- 

lem, and taught the people in the temple, ‘‘ the Jews 

marveled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, 

having never learned?” (John vii, 15.) This question 

implies that these Jews were familiar with the fact that 

Jesus had not been educated in any of their Rabbinical 

schools, and, hence, that he was not a learned man in 

the Jewish sense as the result of education. They speak 

of the fact as well known. What excited their aston- 

ishment was that an uneducated man, such as they 

took Jesus to be, who had “never learned,” should ex- 

hibit the erudition which he did in his discourse to them. 

He was “learned” in fact, as they saw and admitted, 

yet without having studied. 

How is it then that this humble Galilean and com- 
mon artisan, who had spent thirty years of his life in 

Nazareth and in the family of Joseph and Mary, 

and had worked at the same trade with his reputed 
father, should now make such a marvelous display of 
mental power, and seem so familiar with what is usually 
gained by education and study? This was the precise 
point of perplexity with these Jews. What they heard 
with their ears from his lips did not correspond with the 
antecedents of Jesus as they knew them tobe. Their 
perplexity discloses these antecedents, not in all their 
sundry details, but in their general character, 

6. The preceding statements embrace all that we 
know, upon the authority of the Gospel narrative, in 
respect to the private life of Christ while resident at 
Nazareth. Curiosity has, in all ensuing ages, more or 
less, busied itself with the question that relates to the 
reason why this narrative should contain so small an 
amount of information in regard to Jesus during the 
period referred to; and in answer to this question the 
following suggestions are submitted to the reader: 

(1.) The evangelists themselves give no answer to this 
question. Neither Mark nor John says anything about 
the birth and childhood of Jesus, or about his manhood 
until we come to the time of his baptism; and neither 
assigus any reason for the omission. Matthew and Luke 
state some facts connected with his birth, and Luke is 
the only writer that supplies any account of him while 
resident at Nazareth; and neither answers the above 
question,and neither implies that any answer is needed. 

(2.) We have asimilar record in the case of John the 
Baptist. Luke is the only evangelist who states any 
facts relating to him pricr to the time when the word 
of the Lord came to him in the wilderness, and sum- 
moened him to the work assigned to him as the forerun- 
ner of Christ. Nothing is said abcut him, even by Luke, 
duriog the whole period between his birth and thecom- 
mencement cf his preaching among the Jews. 

(3.) “It is strongly improbable that, if the evangelists 
had been the inventers cf a pure ficticn, they wcu'd 
have said so little about the private life of Christ. Their 
tendency, upon this supposition, would have been to 
construct a set of fictitious antecedents, and weave them 
into the general fiction, thus leading the reader up to 
the recited facts of his public life. Such would be the 
ordinary working of human naiure, if engaged in manu- 
facturing an unreal story. 

(4.) The evident purpose of the Gospel narrative is, 
not to set before the world the life of Christ as a private 
person resident in Nazareth, known only to a compara- 
tive ly small circle, and, as compared with his subsequent 
history, a life of retirement. The plain theory of that 
narrative is to make a record of his public ministry, 
which did not begin until he was ‘‘about thirty years of 
age”’; and it is this ministry, and not his prior residence 
at Nazareth, or the facts connected therewith, that, 
witha very limited exception, supplies all the materials 
for the record made. 

(5.) The evangelists do not attempt to give a full and 
exhaustive history of even Christ’s public ministry. 
He wrought many miracles, and some of these miracles 
are described with more or less detail; yet those not 
thus described, but simply referred to in general terms, 
were far greater in number. So, also, his sayings are 
reported in the Gospel narrative, but by no means the 
whole of them. He is often spoken of as preaching in 
the villages and cities of Galilee and Judea, without 
any statement of what he said. The actual facts of his 
public ministry are larger in quantity than the recorded 
facts. 

(6.) John says in reference to his own Gospel: ‘*‘ And 
many other signs did Jesus in the presence of his dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book; but these are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” (John xx, 30,31.) This 
language is equally applicable to any one of the four 
Gospels, and, indeed, to all of them taken as an aggre- 
gate. They do not claim to tell absolutely and perfect- 
ly the whole story of Christ’s public life. They ay | 
enough for the practical purpose of guidance and salva 
tion. Such being their character and purpose, it need 
not excite our surprise that they do not describe the 
life of Christ when resident at Nazareth and before the 
commencement of his public ministry. There was no 
occasion for such a record, and, with the exception of 
what Luke says, none was made, 

7. Simple human nature is always greatly affected by 
its surroundings; and, as to the plane in which it moves, 





5. John informs us that when Jesus, at a later 
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power, or resist their influence, and seldom rises much, 
if at all, above their level. It certainly was not so with 
Jesus of Nazareth. There is nothing so amazing in the 
history of this world as the emergence of Christ’s public 
life out of the facts and conditions of his private life at 
Nazareth, if we judge of him in the light of these ante- 
cedents, so far as they are known, and on the supposi- 
tion that he was a mere man. 

The question, ‘‘ Whenca then hath this man all these 
things?” asked by the people of Nazareth, who at the 
time looked upon Jesus simply as a man, and who knew 
him as such, and also knew Joseph and Mary, and his 
brothers and sisters, has, upon their theory, never been 
answered, and upon that theory it never can be an- 
swered. Residence in Nazareth plainly did not create 
the Jesus Christ of the Gospel narrative. The work- 
shop and the carpenter’s bench did not create him. He 
was not the creation of the family of Joseph and Mary, 
in which he spent the first thirty years of his life. Nor 
was he the product of the age in which he lived, 
whether that age be regarded as Jewish or Pagan. He 
was, without education in the merely natural and hu- 
man sense, vastly greater than that age, and greater than 
all antecedent ages put together. He borrowed nothing 
from what was then the wisdom of antiquity, or from the 
wisdom of Greece and Rome, or from that of the Jewish 
nation. He came to John the Baptist for baptism, as a 
young mechanic who had hitherto lived in a retired 
town in Galilee, and was baptized by him in Jordan; 
and soon after he opened his lips to teach the people, 
and for some three years and a half he did teach them, | 
and from those lips proceeded more wisdom than the 
world had ever before heard, and by that wisdom was 
founded a kingdom of love that has lasted ever since, 
and will last to the end of time. He died in earthly ig- 
nominy on the cross; and yet this did not blast his 
cause, but rather strengthened its claim to human re- 
gard. 

** Whence, then, hath this man’”—this humble, this 
uneducated Nazarene—‘‘all these things?’ Whence 
came the wisdom which was the surprise of the age, and 
whence came those ‘‘ mighty works” which startled the 
people? What is the secret of the prodigious power of 
this strange and wonderful Man, and what is the secret 
of the immense movement in the world that for its ori- 
gin dates back to his short public career, conducted 
within a narrow territory, and ending in a violent 
death? How happens it that this Man, with such 
antecedents in Nazdreth, in so short a period, with- 
out the help of earthly power, arfd with the ecclesiustics 
of his own country opposed to him, and sparing no 
pains to destroy him, awakened such a profound inter- 
est among the people in that age, and has invested his 
name and his cause with a superlative charm in all en- 
suing ages, drawing toward himself the best thoughts 
of the world, and kindling in the bosom of humanity 
the purest inspiration of which it is capable? Here isa 
question to be answered, and to it there is but one rea- 
sonable answer. That answer consists in the assumption 
that Jesus of Nazareth was more than a mere man—yea, 
that he was all that he claimed to be, and all that the 
Apostles claimed for him—in a word, that he was the 
Son of God, who had appeared on earth ‘in the like- 
ness of men,” for the purpose of instructing and saving 
sinners. 

Great as may be the mystery involved in the subject- 
matter of this answer, the difficulties of the answer are 
fewer than those of any other answer which it is possible 
togive. This one answer solves the whole prob'em of the 
historic Jesus. It accounts for his career, and puts all the 
facts inthe relationof complete harmony. It shows us 
how this man knoweth “ letters, having never learned.” 
It explains the Man, as nothing else does or can. Let 
faith once leap the chasm between the natural and 
the supernatural, and plant its feet firmly on the super- 
natural in Jesus Christ, and that degree of it which he 
asserted for himself; and all questions about the foun- 
dation of the system which he preached, about the work 
which he came to do, about the durability of his king- 
dom, and about his power to minster salvation to the 
guilty, are at once and forever settled. The lowly Naz- 
arene instantly, to thought, becomes ‘“‘ the Light of the 
world,” the ** Alpha and Omega,” “‘ the first and the 
last,” ** the Prince of the kings cf the earth”—yea, God 
‘* manifested in the flesh.” Reason then sits at his feet 
to hear, to believe, to hope, to wonder, and adore. His 
Word is then reason’s law, and grace through him is 
then the sinner’s relief. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE POPE’S DRIVE. 


BY 8S. B. A. HARPER. 








AmoNG the foreign news of Jast week was an item to 
the effect that the Pope had taken a drive beyond the 
precincts of the Vatican. At the first blush, this seemed 
to be the announcement of a very natural incident, altho 
so utterly insignificant as not to be worth the type and 
newspaper space occupied in its announcement. The 
Pope, upon whose venerable shoulders. devolves the care 
of all the churches which embrace the Confession form 
of Christian faith of which he claims, and they admit 
him, to be the infallible expounder, numbering in mem- 
bership some 260,000,000 souls, must be, it may be ad- 
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mitted, a very hard-worked man, and that at a time of 
life when Nature ordinarily claims the right of repose. 
And the effect produced, if any, on most of those Chris- 
tians who take their creed from no man, and renounce 
any superiority im the matter other than God and con- 
science—such of them, at least, as are not the victims of 
an overmastering prejudice, and are blessed with a well- 
regulated digestion—when they read the intelligence 
that he had indulged in a carriage drive, would probabiy 
be a sincere desire that he would often repeat the in- 
dulgence, to the benefit of his appetite and health, and 
the prolongation of a valuable and edifying life. 

All on a sudden, however, to the astonishment of 
those who do not interest themselves much in the un- 
settled state of affairs at Rome, so apparently insignifi- 
cant an incident leaps into a position of paramount sig- 
nificance. It is a spark which reaches the powder- 
magazine; with the usual success, The Catholic press 
promptly denied the fact of the drive outside the Vati- 
can. The anti-Catholic, with equal promptitude, re- 
asserted it. Re-devial by the former is met by re-as- 
sertion by the latter; now, however, accompanied with 
scornful epithets, indicating that the odium theologicum 
has been aroused, on one side, at all events, and that 
there is danger of the dispute ending in vicious polemic. 

In the papers of July 17th a dispatch from Rome is 
to the following effect: ‘‘ The ‘ clerical’ newspapers 
deny that the Pope drove outside the Vatican yester- 
day. The Riforma maintains the truth of the state- 
ment that the Pope drove out, and that the sentries at 
the Mint saluted the Papal carriage.” Surely, then, the 
Pope could not have been there. Had he been, the sol- 
diers would have presented arms go the Pope, not to 
the carriage. 

Another statement asserts that the Pope was driven 
outside the Vatican, attended by two of the noble guard; 
and that the people went on their knees to receive his 
blessing as he passed. 

The following account of the incident will probably 
be found to be not very far from the correct one: 

It is quite certain that the Pope in his drive did not 
dream of receding ever so little from his contention 
from the first, that so long as any other than he reigns 
in Rome, no other position is possible for him, while he 
remains in Rome, than that of a prisoner in the Vati- 
can. It cannot, consequently, have been his intention to 
make an excursion, whether of health or pleasure, in 
territories under the de-facto sovereignty of a wan 
who he believes tobe ausurper. And it is the intention 
ofthe Pope in his drive that gives it all the significance 
it may have. Leo XIUI is a devout admirer of St. 
Thomas Aquinas; so much so that he has directed the 
clergy throughout the world to spread the knowledge of 
his writings to the utmost of their power. An artist, 
whose studio, it may be presumed, is in clos? proximiiy 
tothe Vatican, is said to b:» engaged on a statue of the 
celebrated philosopher and theologian, and it has been 
stated that an object accomplish:d by the now cele- 
brated drive was a visit of inspection to the work in 
progress. A very desirabl+ visit,too! Fotif the well- 
known bodily characteristics of the famous Doctor of 
the schools are to be reproduced with anything like 
fidelity, no amount of genius could make it a work of 
art. 

But a single carriage drive of any personage, however 
exalted, could not, of itself, have provoked any ayita- 
tion anywhere. Of itself, it would scarcely administer 
food worth assimilating to the general insariable appe- 
tite for news. This one of Pope Leo has struck some 
profound principle deep down in the Catholic heart, and 
thrilled it from end to end of the habited earth. What 
is it? 

In a criticism of this kind, indeed, in every criticism 
of men or facts, we cannot achieve justice without clos- 
ing our eyes on our own feelings, convictions, and 
prepossessions, and taking a look through the spectacles 
of those with whom we have not one thought in com- 
mon on the subject-matter concerned. 

What do we see? An aged ecclesiastic, whose sim- 
plicity and purity of life and manner inspire the respect 
of all, irrespective of religious convictions, recognized 
and accepted, of their own free will and choice, gladly, 
nay, enthusiastically, as their infallible guide of con- 
science and teacher of Faith, of two hundred and sixty 
millions of Christians, and the object of a personal iove 
and loyalty such as no other supreme potentate on the 
earth can lay aclaim to. We may pity their slavishness 
and congratulate ourselves on our superior independ- 
ence; but the fact—the stupendous fact—remains, what- 
ever may be our opinion of it. 

It is the conviction of these people—and they include 
among them whole multitudes of the choice spirits of the 
earth—a conviction as strong as their faith that the ac- 
tion of the Pope, the Holy Father, as they reverentially 
and affectionately call him, should be completely and 
absolutely free and unfettered, for the efficient dis- 
charge of so august and responsible a ministry. With 
this view, a small Patrimony, consisting mostly of vol- 
untary gifts, in addition to the City of Rome, wherein 
Constantine enthroned him, when he abdicated his 
palace in favor of the Pontiff, and transferred the seat 
of the Empire to Constantinople, was provided for him, 
too small to provoke the cupidity of its neighbors, but 
Jarge enongh to place him among temporal sovereigns, 








and thus prevent his becoming a subject of any of them, 
Over these he exercised royal sway from times ante-dat- 
ing any modern dynasty; while during the last few 
centuties the possession gf it was generally supposed to 
be guaranteed to him by the European Powers. 

Quite recently, however, by what method, and at 
whose instigation should be more generally known than 
it is, he was deprived of his patrimony and temporary 
sovereignty, and of the Metropolitan city itself, and his 
personal sovereignty limited to the precincts of the Vat- 
ican, He is, thus, to all intents and purposes, strictly 
and rigidly a prisoner in his own palace; for he cannot 
appear outside its precincts without seeming to assent 
to the position of a subject; while, if he should de- 
cide to change his p'ace 2f residence for a while toa 
spot where he would not be subjected to so insulting an 
alternative, Signor Crispi threatens to take possession of 
the Vatican in the name of Italy. 

NEw YorK City. 
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NOTES ON PHILOSOPHY. 
BY PROFESSOR BORDEN P, BOWNE. 


ViIl.—NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 

THaT the natural is, or is not, all-embracing is one of 
the traditional contentions. 1t is also one in which par- 
tisan spirit has, to an unusual degree, taken the place of 
thought and the sense ef logical obligation. How can 
such a question be discussed without some definite con- 
ception of what we mean by natural? How few of the 
champions bethink themselves to furnish this concep- 
tion! Hence the desultory and sterile character of the 
debate. Theaim of this paper is to help to a better un- 
derstanding of the problem. 

Nature and the natural are very often limited to the 
outer world of matter; over against these are spirit and 
the spiritua!. But by and by the reign of Jaw is discov- 
ered in the latter realm, and thus gradually the spiritual 
also is drawn into the sphere of the natural. Life, 
mind, society, all buman activity and progress, are said 
to be subject to laws as fixed as those of the planets. 
They may be more complex and less easily discerned; 
but they are as absolute and unyielding as the law of 
gravitation. When this announcement is made with 
due emphasis and proper rhetorical embellishment, the 
untrained bystander begins to get excited. If he be 
rather anti religious in his disposition he hastens to con- 
clude that the Church, at least, must go, and probably 
God also. If he is religious in his tendencies he begins 
to look about rather anxiously for breaks in the “iron 
chain,” and queries whether science be not the true Anti- 
christ. If he be one of the clergy, the performance 
varies according to the ecclesiastical type; but in any 
case *‘ science falsely so-called” comes in for sundry de- 
pr: ciatory remarks. 

With this ex'ension of realm, the natural loses all 
necessary connection with the material and physical, 
and becomes identical with the determined and neces- 
sary. The natural is whatever results necessarily from 
its antecedents, which in turn gives birth to consequents 
according to the same necessary order. When the nat- 
ural in this sense is made all-embracing, it of course 
leaves no place for anything supernatural, nor even for 
freedom, choice, or purpose. The system becomes 
atheistic or panthristic, according to our conception of 
the basal reality. To the practiced thinker, this result 
means a mistake somewhere; for either atheism or pan- 
theism leads to the collapse of reason itself. The un- 
practiced thinker, however, never gets as far as this. 
Instead of thinking through, he reaches conclusions 
which he likes gr dislikes, and then waits or triumphs 
as the case may be. 

Such a result is easily understood by the student of 
psychology. This concep:ion of Nature is little more 
than our own mental image projected upon experience, 
and mistaken for independent fact. In particular, it is 
due to erecting the mental category of necessity, the 
great category of uncritical thinking, into an objective 
law. Weshall better see this by looking at our con- 
ception of physical Nature. 

Nature, weaning the external world, is not given to 
us as acompleted and self.inclosed system; indeed, it is 
not given to us as a system in any sense. The immedi- 
ate data are our individual presentations; and these the 
mind builds into system by connecting them under the 
various categories of thought. Unity, identity, totality, 
causality, necessity, etc., are not found in the things, 
but are put into them by the mind. How much of this 
work is universally valid, and how much of it is relative 
to ourselves is a question for careful analysis; but all 
are agreed that the work of spontaneous thought needs 
critical revision. Substance and causation may be ob- 
jectively valid categories, but the mode of their exist- 
ence and their relation to phenomena remain to be de- 
termined. Ihe mind begins by regarding the real as 
made up of visible bodies scattered in space; and it at- 
tributes to them all the sense qualities they seem to have. 
But the very beginnings of reflection make it impossible 

*to rest in this view. Many supposed realities become 
phenomena; many alleged identities prove to be formal 
only. Many objective properties turn out to be subjec- 
tive. Uniformities of sequence are found, but the al- 
leged necessary connection is not discovered, 

These changes have gone on until of the apparent 
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world there is left only a phenomenal order, in which 
divers uniformities of co-existence and sequence are 
discovered, but whose spatial and temporal limits are 
inscrutable, and whose causal ground is beyond all in- 
spection of the seyses. But of this the crude dogmatist 
has no suspicion. He takes his ontology from the 
senses, only slightiy modified by reflection. Thus be 
getsa world of material existence. Its elements are 
next endowed with forces whereby the notion of causa- 
tion is imported into the problem. Law is then dis- 
covered and is unwittingly transformed into necessity. 
Under the influence of the mental desire for totality or 
systematic comp eteness, Nature is finally erected into 
a self-contained and self-sufficient system; and its 
laws are made self-executing necessities By this 
time the work is complete. The speculator is prepared 
to maintain natural causation against supernatural, and 
continuity and uniformity against miraculous break and 
irruption. If there be any supernatural, it is deistically 
conceived, as something perhaps necessary to set the 
system a-going, but as having at present no assignable 
function. If anytoing remain; to be done, it is to have 
a slant or two at miracles and especially at prayers for 
rain, than which, according to the speculator, there isno 
deeper imbecility. 

Now, that in all this the speculator is under the un- 
suspected influence of all the idols of the tribe, is mani- 
fest upon a little reflection. Let us call the phenomenal 
system, with all its laws, Nature. It is plain that we 
have no information respecting, first, the agent or agents 
which found and conduct natural processes; and, sec- 
ondly, the relation of those agents to the processes, Are 
the real agents material or spiritual? Are they included 
within Nature, or are they its ground, separate and 
apart? Is the causation within Nature, or is the natural 
order only the successive manifestation of a causality 
beyond itself? All of these questions remain open. The 
crude fancy that we are gazing directly upon the causes 
and their causality, has long been an anachronism. One 
might hold to the phenomenal order, and yet contend, 
with Hume and Mill, that causation is only invariable 
sequence, Or one might hold, with many other philos- 
ophers, that matter has no real efficiency, and that effi- 
ciency is to be found only in mind. In that case, Na- 
ture becomes a system of physical changes according to 
rule; but the true cause or agent is mind outside of the 
physical series. One might even hold that the entire 
cosmic system is but the form under which a divine 
activity proceeds, and has no substantiality in itself. 
Finally, one might adopt an agnostic view, and, dis- 
claiming any knowledge of causes, limit the mind to a 
knowledge of phenomena only. Any one of these views 
is as compatible with the facts as is the common notion 
which refers them to material and necessary causes. 
Hence, it is plain that there might be entire unanimity 
concerning phenomenal Nature, with complete dishar- 
mony in its metaphysical interpretation. Wehave here, 
not a question of science but a problem of metaphysics. 
To attempt to solve this problem by exhibiting the uni- 
formities of phenomena, is hopelessly mistaken and ir- 
relevant. . 

Nature as phenomenal order we may admit; but Na- 
ture as a metaphysical system, ontologically complete 
from the start and dynamically self-sufficient, is a high- 
ly questionable piece of metaphysics. So far .as the 
facts go, we may, as already pointed out, view Nature 
as only the orderly form under which a divine purpose 
is being continuously realized by a continuous divine 
activity. The uniformity of Nature is due to the con- 
stancy of the divine methods. The continuity of Na- 
ture is due to the continuity of the divine activity. The 
unity of Nature is the unity of the divine plan. The 
progress in Nature is but the successive unfolding and 
realization of divine purpose. The bond of union, the 
ground of progress, the living force of the whole, are 
to be found, not in a metaphysical necessity within Na- 
ture, but in a Supreme Intellect and Will in which Na- 
ture has its source and being. 

Between these two general conceptions of Nature it is 
the province of metaphysical reflection to decide. It is 
impossible to give the argument here; but it is unques- 
tionable that the trend of speculation is toward the lat- 
ter view. With every advance of criticism the crude 
dogmatism of sense-thinking appears more and more 
untenable. Many halt in deism; but Absenteeism is 
worse in speculation than in politics.” Some would find 
an all-embracing necessity behind phenomenal Nature; 
but in addition to the vacant and negative character of 
this notion, it leads by a short road to the collapse of 
reason itself. All systems of necessity make shipwreck 
on the problem of evil and error. There is no rest, no 
light, no finality, until we come to free and omnipotent 
Intelligence as that in and from which all things exist. 

It is plain, then, that one might be a firm believer in 
the natural in the sense of the universality of law and 
also a firm believer in an all embracing supernatural. 
For, on the view just hinted at, the natural is every- 
wh re supernatural in its causation; and the super- 
natural is natural, that is, orderly and consistent in its 
manifestation. The most familiar and every-day event 
isas supernatural on its casual side, as an act of imme- 
diate creation. The only supernatural that is discred- 
ited is the arbitrary and capricious supernatural; and 
this no one has any interest in maintaining. The trouble 
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with popular thought, avart from its general bondage’ 
to the senses, is its tendency to erect uniformities into. 
necessities, and to identify freedom with caprice. 

But, finally, it will be said, if the world be governed 
by general laws, are we not as badly off as ever, at least 
so far as religious interests, prayer, providence, etc., 
are concerned? The antecedents determine the conse- 
quents, at least logically if not dynamieally; and thus 
the system becomes rigid again, ‘This is a mistake 
based upon an antiquated notion of mechanism. It is 
plain that the reign of law is compatible with the reali- 
zation of particular human purposes in Nature, and in- 
deed that, without it, Nature could not be the servant of 
human intelligence. Man realizes his purposes, not 
against, but through natural law; and what is possible 
with man must be possible with God. A certain con- 
stancy of the phenomenal order is necessary to our men- 
tal and moral sanity; but the determining ground of all 
finite being and becoming must be sought not in a set 
of general Jaws, but in that Jiving purpose wbich the 
immanent God is forever working out. Both laws and 
effects are consequences or implications of this purpose. 
In our thought we break up the system into general laws 
and resultant effects, but this is only a device of our 
own. ‘Lhe fact is always and only the actual system of 
reality, upheld and maintained by the immanent God; 
and he is bound by nothing but his own wisdom and 
goodness. 

It is still permiited to pray, even for rain; and if there 
be no manifest effect, it is for two reasons. First, if 
there were a real answer, it would still come in a nat- 
ural form. The clouds would gather and the rain would 
fall in the familiar way. The scenic and theatrical are 
not affected by God in his ordinary dealings with men. 
Secondly, there would probably be no physical effect at 
all; and for the reason that it would be better otherwise. 
Certainly, it would not be for the reason that a rigid 
system of general laws and necessities stood in the way. 
That system is simply a projection of uncritical thought 
—the mind not recognizing its own shadow. It would 
tend to progress if those who openly or tacitly assume 
such a system should devote themselves for a time to 
silent meditation on its logical warrant. Until then, the 
prayer test should be allowed a vacation. 

Our traditional philosophy would do well also to re- 
flect upon the same problem. In its anxiety to maintain 
causation and reality against Hume, it has overlooked 
the fact that the place of this causation and the nature 
of this reality remain open questions, even after their 
existence has been established. Naturally enough, it 
has interpreted the ideas materially, and quite frequently 
has viewed the crude resultant dogmatism as an intui- 
tion. We believe that when this matter is worked out, 
we shall find the antithesis of naturai and supernatural, 
so far as the cosmic system is concerned, disappearing in 
the conception mentioned—that the natural, on its 
causal side, is supernatural; and that the supernatural 
munifests itse'f under the forms of the natural. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 








Fine Arts. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE SALON DU 
CHAMPS DE MARS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 


““T HAVE led a bad life; I have been a publisher for 
thirty years,” says Mr. Meeson, in Rider Haggard’s novel. 
Some such remark might appropriately be put into the 
mouth of aman on the jury of a Fine Arts Exhibition, 
when approaching his end. ‘The stories one hears of these 
individuals makes one’s hair stand onend. Their cupidity, 
jealousy, mean ways and general baseness are much dis- 
cussed in the studios, and out of them; above all their apt- 
ness for refusing works of genius, solely with the intention 
of keeping the producers of the said works in the back- 
ground, and giving them no chance to make their talents 
known. 

For once, however, and beneath the roof of the new Salon, 
a jury has been got together considered incapable of acting 
from any but the highest motives—a jury of enlightened 
and unprejudiced men so anxious to do justice to all that 
they hadn’t the heart to refuse the weakest daub, but gen- 
erously gave it admittance. What is the result? All the 
world is crying out against these good creatures, and re- 
preaching them for their laxity; even we who stand afar 
off, and have no personal interests at stake, feel that they 
have overdone it. They feel it themselves, and declare, 
with an ominous tightening of the lips, that it shall be 
different next year. A glance at the catalog makes us 
echo fervently, ‘* We hope so.’’ Ten works by one artist, 
fourteen by another, and so on—this is really too much. 
Even with a painter of the strength and standing of Wil- 
liam Dannat it is possible to have asurfeit. Five portraits, 
all from the same brush, should not be seen except in a 
private and exclusive exhibition. Of these five, which are 
all good, the one of Madame de C. C. is perhaps the best. 
The head is strong and characteristic, and the dress, an 
&mpire costume, very well and effectively painted. In 
great contrast to itis the bust of Mlle. H., in which the 
artist has struck a somber note. The three-quarter por- 
trait of Theodore Child is the least pleasing of all. ‘he 
flesh in some parts has a disagreeable waxy quality, and 
there is a general pervading yellowness of tone which 
makes one think that either Mr. Dannat or his model were 
bilious at the time of the sittings. No. 252, astudy of an 
old woman's head, is interesting: It is an “ Artist’s Pic- 





ture,” and a good example of Mr. Dannat’s knowledge of 
technique. 

Of Mr. Alexander Harrison’s seven contributions, four 
are studies; the other three are neither extraordinari 
good nor extraordinarily bad. Certain it is, Mr. Harrison 
can do better. One of the number, however—a landscape, 
with water iu the foreground, and an indistinct, hardly in- 
dicated distance—is very full of a charmingly dreamy 
poetry. 

George Hitchcock is among the reticent. He only con- 
tributes one picture, which he calls “‘ A Pastorale’’—a low 
line of landscape, sandy and somewhat arid. It might be 
in Picardy; it might be among the dunes of Holland; it 
might be, if one dared to hint it, from the vague land of 
“chic,” so indefinite it is. However, wherever the land 
may be, it produces a peculiarly coarse and uneatable look- 
ing grass, destined, jor their sins, to be the nourishment of 
some very impalpable sheep, driven by an equally shadowy 
blue gray woman. What has become of the soft, glowing 
color which delighted us all some three years ago in “ The 
Tulip Garden’’? 

{ don’t remember to have ever met with work of Mr. 
Charles Lasar’s at the Salon des Cnumps Elyoées, so I was 
very delighted to come across a portrait by him here at 
the Champs de Mars. This very clever artist deserves to 
be better known and appreciated than he is; or, at any rate, 
deserves to be known for something more than the extraor- 
dinary facility for teaching, which has gained him such 
popularity that his little studio in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs is always besieged by more would-be pupils than 
it can hold. His portrait of Mlle. 'I’., a young lady, ina 
dark dress, standing by and leaning over the back ofa 
chair, is extremely good. 

Humphrey Moore is in painting what Pierre Loti is in 
literature, the artist Japanese pur excellence; very bright, 
very dainty, very amusiag, these scenes from life in the 
flowery island, but all somehow wanting in solidity, the 
figures look too much like the delightful dolls that one buys 
and hangs up by the waistband to enliven dark corners. 
Of the eleven pictures contributed by Mr. Moore, No 641, 
‘‘ Japanese Musicians ”’ isthe most important. It is an inte- 
rior with two life sized figures, women, seated on the ground 
with their instruments; one woman is in blue, the other in 
red. ‘The picture is very harmonious in color, and, no 
douht, very true to life; but to those who are not familiar 
with life in Japan it is a little suggestive of a scene from 
the ‘‘Mikado”’ The tiny picture showing the historical 
tomb of the Mikados, and the one of the Emperor’s garden, 
are both very delicate and fine. Asa miniaturist Mr. Moore 
is possessed of greut skill. ‘‘The Japanese Dressmaker,’’ 
““The Young Mother,” and “ The Breakfast,’’ two old peo- 
ple seated at table, were all quaintly interesting. 

Miss Elizabeth Nourse, of Cincinnati, sends an ambi- 
tious, and successfully ambitious, picture called “ ihe 
Last Mouthful.’”” A woman is dividing a piece of bread 
between two children. The grouping of the figures is 
easy, and at the same time clear; the children’s upturned 
faces, with their expectant looks, the suggestion of care and 
sorrow in the mother, have all been carefully studied and 
well rendered. Miss Nourse’s second picture, a woman 
carrying two pails, alter the fashion of the Picardy peas- 
ants, is good, but more commonplace both in subject and 
execution than ‘‘The Last Mouthful.”” The same artist 
sends two very charming water colors—‘ jhe Old 
Kitchen ”’ and ‘‘ The Rue Chanoinesse.”’ 

Miss Anna Writz’s interior of a fisherman's hut shows 
some strong and excellent qualities. The woman mending 
nets in the foreground is an interesting and animated fig- 
ure. ‘‘here is something a trifle wooden about the attitude 
of the other, whois dozing in the background against a 
window ; but the atmosphere of the room, and the effect 
of the contre-jour, which brings out forcibly the second 
woman's head, are admirable. 

Another interior, by Miss Mary Absolm Bell, which is en- 
titled ‘‘ A Twilight Reverie,’’ is extremely poor, amateurish 
in conception and commonplace. The woman, seated by 
the window, with a book in her hand, might, had she been 
a little more sharply defined, have stepped out of a nicely 
colored chromo. Itisa great pity that so many young 
artists wish to exhibit their productions, the fact of some 
picture of theirs having squeezed pasta jury will not in- 
sure them success, or even esteem; on the contrary, the ex- 
hibition of a crude or sloppy painting will often do much 
harm and prejudice the public (under which head is in- 
cluded the buyers and the critics), against them. One often 
hears So-and-So’s work condemned ruthiessly because he or 
she had “such an awful crodite” in the Salon a year or two 
back, whereas if So-and-So had only waited till his wings 
were stronger he would have come out without any parti 
pris against him. 

The above remarks apply to Miss Caroline Bunker, who 
should certainly have refrained from showing her “study 
in Snow Balls,” as she somewhat loftily calls a butter pot 
in gris earthenware with some branches of Guelder roses 
stuck init. Bad, however, as her picture is, I would rather 
have it, as a sincere attempt to represent something that 
really is than art of the illustrative anecdotive description, 
as exemplified by Neville Cain’s “Satyr and the Wan- 
derer,’’ a subject chosen from La Fontaine's fables. Who 
would care to possess, who wants to look twice at that 
hideous gray-green grotto with its four impossible per- 
sonages? 

George Henry Clement’s ‘Arab Dance’’—four Negroes 
capering wildly in the midst of a great deal of smoke, with 
a background of houses—is conventional and fatiguing. 

Leslie Cauldwell sends a really fine marine; astrip of 
beach dotted with low rocks, a string of fishers, their faces 
turned homeward, a boat or two, all glowing in the soft, 
after-light of sunset. The composition bears the impress 
of plein air; it iseasy to see that Mr. Cauldwell drew his 
inspiration from the actual scene and not from any remi- 
niscence or old studio-worn studies. 

“ Repentance,”’ by Albert Lucas—why repentance? one 
asks, unless the nude ‘woman in a grotto lying on a gritty 
substance which must be most uncomfortable in her un- 
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dressed state is meant to represent the Madaglene, and even 
then why should she be so destitute of all covering save her 
luxuriant and very red hair? Mr. Lucas has, [ think, been 
led astray by the fascination of Henner. He should 
remember that it is not always sife to imitate what one ad- 
mires. His method of painting is too estompér. His second 
picture, “ A Study of an Italian Girl,” is better; but he still 
betrays a weakness for unnaturally ruddy locks; they can- 
not even be called *‘ Titian red.” 

Miss Lucy Lee Robbin’s ‘‘ Sleep” is decorative and grace- 
ful. The woman’s back (which, by the way, is all we see of 
her), shows careful modeling. ‘‘Surla Sellette,” a young 
person in white perched on a black column, is a waste of 
energy. In this exhibition one is struck, so far at least as 
America is concerned, by the quantity of excellent work by 
women artists. Besides those 1 have already mentioned, 
there is Ellen Starbuck, with her beautiful landscape *‘ The 
End of the Day”—a cornfield with women and children 
gleaning: Mrs. Lure Hamilton,whose “‘Children and Roses”’ 
is full of poetic sentiment, and shows besides a strong 
knowledge of her art; Mrs. Ida Haskell’s “‘End of the 
Day,” and “Chestnut Seller;’”” Mary Norton’s “Study in 
White;” and Mary Kempton Trotter's study of a boy hold- 
ing a racquette and ball. 

The portraits are not particularly good this year. I have 
tried conscientiously to find some connection between 
Philip Leslie Hale's title, ‘‘ Dust and Ashes,” and his sub- 
ject, a respectable loaking elderly gentleman, seated in a 
wicker chair, with an engraving in his hand. The dust, 
perhaps, is intended to come in in the grubby looking wall 
which forms the background of the picture; but the ashes 
are undiscoverable. 

Mrs. Lure Hamilton's portrait of a lady in a decollete 
black dress, is good. The model's face is a strong and inter- 
esting one, and the artist has done full justice toit. There 
s no indication in the catalog of the ‘“‘ National Society's” 
Exhibition of the master or masters under whom the artists 
have studied. This isa pity, 1 think. It is always inter- 
esting to trace such an jnfluence, especially in the case of 
trans Atlantic paint-rs. One wants to know how much is 
natural, how much due to foreign impression. 

HAVRE, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 
SANITARY CARE AS TO BURIALS. 


SINCE, at one time or other, death enters not only every 
community, but every household, it is important that the 
bodies of deceased persons should be dealt with in accord 
with the sanitary interests of the living. 

All the ancient modes of burial seem to have had this 
consideration in view. The ancient modes of embalmment, 
the use of spices and precious ointments and the various 
methods of burning, all tended either to prevent or retard 
decomposition, so that even this process should not be 
deleterious to the public health. 

All sanitary laws, relating to the deceased, have refer- 
ence to the preparation of the body for burial, to its convey- 
ance to its final destination, and to the results that may 
accrue from its disintegration. 

Besides the thorough washing and cleansing and cleanly 
apparal which have to do with all decent preparation for 
burial, there is recognition of the fact, that, in all com- 
municable diseases, it is wise to use some form of disinfec- 
tion. Phe need of this largely depends upon the period 
which is to elapse between the time of death and that of 
burial It is a wise custom, in all hot countries, that 
burials are not postponed lovger than forty-eight hours. 
It is claimed by many that a corpse decorously prepared, 
even without special methods of disinfection, is not likely 
to convey any disease. 

A great deal of the danger from funerals arises from 
placing bodies in tight coffins a few hours after death and 
then opening and exposing the remains to the view of rela- 
tives, or more public view, after the coffin has been kept 
for some time closed. 

It is with great caution that we would in any wise inter- 
fere with expressions of sympathy or grief; but the formal 
taking of leave of deceased friends at the time of a funeral, 
or the procession of public review, have always seemed to 
us a doubtful exhibition of regard. There can be no ques- 
tion that in all deaths from communicable disease this 
should be omitted. 

While we hear of many cases of asserted and probable 
communication of disease from the viewing of bodies at 
funerals, we donot remember any authenticated cases of 
contagion when closure has taken place three or four hours 
before the funeral, when exercises are held away from the 
room or part of the house where the sickness occurred, and 
where there has been no subsequent exposure of the re- 
mains. 

There has recently been much discussion as to what is re 
quired in the way of disinfection and as tothe proper trans- 
portation of bodies when they are to be carried by public 
conveyance. This has been prompted by the fact that fora 
year or more past the National Association of General Bag- 
gage Agents has held meetings and had committees corre- 
sponding upon this subject. Many undertakers and offi- 
cers of State and city Boards of Health have been asked to 
give their judgment. The interests of Railroad and Trans- 
portation Companies have also been consulted. A series 
of rules have been adopted by most of: the transportation 
companies and by many local Boards of Health, which 
went into operation January, 1890. In general they are in 
accord with the best medical and skilled opinions on the 
subject, but if accurately adhered to, would be in some 
cases unnecessarily troublesome and expersive. Thus the 
requirement that those dying of measles, as well as from 
more serious diseases, must be wrapped in a sheet thor- 
oughly saturated with corrosive sublimate solution and 
incased in a _ hermetically ‘sealed, soldered case 
seems to claim that some other equally good dis. 
infectants are not sufficient, and that only metal 








can properly protect. While it is weli to submit to a tech- 
nical rule in the absence of other authority, we think that 
exceptions should be recognized if they have been approved 
by a State or city Board of Health. We are glad, however, 
to see the modification proposed has been accepted as to the 
use of a metallic casket or case. This sometimes entailsa 
large expense upon those little able to bear it, and ‘“‘a strong 
coffin or casket, incased in a hermetically sealed zinc, cop- 
per, or tin case, and inclosed ina strong wooden box”? is 
equally secure. There can be no doubt that acomplete cov- 
ering of pounded charcoal between the coffin and the out- 
side box would of itself be a strong protection. In their 
earnest zeal for complete protection there is sometimes a 
little danger that those in authority may be too exacting, 
and may impose requirements the propriety of which they 
cannot sustain by definite and proven facts. We are not to 
forget that sickness, death and transportation of bodies in- 
volve heavy expense, and that most of families have not 
much to spare forsuch outlay. While this should be no 
reason for relaxing necessary care, it should be a reason 
why stringent regulations should not be given unless in 
strict accord with known facts. 

It will be ‘noticed, also, that in the rules laid down by 
this association of railroad officials, some of them have 
nothing whatever to do with matters of health, but only 
with finance. In ‘‘Rule5” the two are strangely mingled 
thus: 

“ Every dead body must be accompanied by a person in charge 
who must be provided with a ticket, and also present a full first- 
class ticket marked ‘corpse,’ and a transit permit from Board of 
Health, or proper health authority, giving permission for the 
removal, and showing name ef deceased, age, place of death, 
cause of death (and if of a contagious or infectious nature), the 
point to which it is to be shipped, medical attendant and name 
of undertaker.” 

All that we insist upon is that physicians and Boards of 
Health should adopt careful and reasonable rules, such as 
are sufficiently protective of health and practicable in 
their operation, and such as will not be too"exacting either 
in a sanitary or pecuniary sense. 

As to the final disposition of bodies we will not here dis- 
cuss, in detail, the merits of the different methods proposed. 
Cremation is so old that Sir Thomas Browne writing over 
two hundred years ago, upon Urn-Burial, speaks of the 
practice as “of great antiquity and of no slender extent.” 
The Mausoleum method is also of ancient date, but is now 
being reviv.d in a somewhat modified form by a New York 
company, and is fully explained in the last volume of the 
American Public Health Association. The use of imperme- 
able paper coffins seems to bé largely advocated in England, 
and has many advantages by reason of their quicker 
destructibility. The object sought is the prohibition of 
leaden and other solidly constructed coffins, the effect of 
which is to indefinitely retard complete decomposition, and 
so prolong the period during which the dead are not only 
esthetically objectionable, but are an indisputable source 
of danger to the living, wicker-work or papier- mache recep- 
tacles alone being used. 

As to our usual method of coffin and box the great guard 
needed is in the undue filling up of cemeteries and grave- 
yards. There are places near our large cities where the 
crowding of the dead almost imitates the crowding of the 
living, so that the term ‘tenement graves” is not inappli- 
cable. Not very long since an examination of some of the 
cemeteries near Hoboken and Jersey City showed such 
shallow depth of burial and such crowding of children in 
one and the same grave, as uot only shocked the people liv- 
ing on streets about the cemeteries, but made the ignis 
fatuus no uncertain index of the escaping gases of disease. 
The same has been illustrated in other cities. There is need 
ofstringent laws on this subject and that health boards 
and health inspectors see that they are fully carried out. 
Localities should be chosen with reference to proper soil and 
proper drainage, and the details of proper preparation of 
the graves should be fully carried out. Thus only can we 
prevent the repetition of the startling records which have 
been furnished as to mural interments in London and such 
as are related in the comprehensive papers of Dr. Rauch, of 
Illinois, and of the late Dr. Wicks, of Orange, N. J., 
upon this subject. This is an age of assoctations, and 
among the most important is a Burial Reform Association 
for the protection of the people in all these regards. 


School and College. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REV. R. J. CRESWELL. 








THE thirty-fourth annual ‘Convention of the National 
Educational Association was held at St. Paul, Minn., 
July 8th-lith. It brought together from ten thouand to 
twelve thousand teachers. This is the largest number ever 
enrolled at any meeting of this Association The chief 
place of concourse was the People’s Church, an elegant 
building with a vast auditorium, well adapted to the work- 
ings of such a great assemblage. Meetings were held daily 
at9AM. and 8P.M. Department meetings for the consid- 
eration of special phases of educational work were held in 
other churches at 3 P.M. daily. Several fine exhibits of the 
work of high schools, manual training schools and kinder- 
gartens were displayed in Armony Hall and elsewhere. 

Able papers were delivered by leading educators from 
different sections of the country. At asingle session, the 
platform was occupied by speakers from Minnesota, Texas, 
Colorado, Kansas, and other States. Kansas furnished 
President Canfield, Tennessee, the present Treasurer and 
and next President, Wm. E. Garrett, and Illinois furnished 
Secretary Hewett. These officers were ably sustained by a 
corps of vice-presidents and directors, representing every 
State and Territory in the Repubic. 

To report fully such a gathering would simply forestall 
the volume (soon to be published) of its proceedings. Three 
discussions, however, stand out with such prominence as to 
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was a masterly address by Miss Frances E. Willard, on the 
“ White Cross Movement in Kducation.’’ With consum- 
mate skill the speaker touched upon the most delicate 
phases of this theme so definitely as to leave no doubt as to 
her meaning, and yet so delicately as not to wound the 
most sensitive feelings. 

The second noteworthy feature of the Convention was 
the address, July 10th, by Archbishop John Ireland on the 
“State School and the Parish School. Is Union between 
them impossible ?”? This address was carefully written. 
Every word had evidently been well weighcd before it 
found a place in his manuscript. The prelate recognized 
the fact that his audience was the American people. His 
paper abounded in fervent protestations of loyalty for him- 
self and his Church to America, and all her institutions, 
especially her free schools. He advocated strongly State 
schools and universal education. He even favored com- 
pulsory education. Hear him: 


*] unreservedly favor State laws making instruction compul- 
sory. . . . The compulsory laws recently enacted in severa! 
States of the Union are, to my judging, objectionable in a few 
incidental clauses. . . . With the body ef these laws and 
their general intent in the direction of hastening among us uni- 
versal education, I am in most hearty accord. . - The free 
school of America—withered be the hand aised in sign of its 
destruction.” 


He declared, with emphasis, that the “ teaching of a com- 
mon Christianity in our schools will not do. Catholics, in 
fidelity to their principles, cannot accept a common Chris- 
tianity. What comes to them, not bearing the stamp of 
Catholicity, is Protestant in form and implication, even if 
it be Catholic in substance.’”’ He offered as a ‘“ Compro- 
mise ’’ the division of the school funds between Protestants 
and Catholics. 

When the wrapper is taken off this brilliant rhetorical 
production it is simply a subtle argument for the union of 
Church and State. It may not so appear on the surface; 
but that is the heart of the address. The Archbishop defends 
State schools, compulsory education and all that; but he 
demands that sectarian religion, creeds be taught in 
these schools. He is liberal enough to permit Protestants 
to teach Protestantism in their schools, while Catholics are 
to teach the tenets of Romanism in theirs; all to be sus- 
tained by State funds. _ It was a brilliant effort, but it did 
not advance the cause of religious instruetion in the State 
schools. It rather tended tostrengthen the conviction of 
the friends of the public schools that there can be no com- 

romise with sectarianism in any form without endanger- 
ing the whole system. 

‘The Hon. John J. B. Thayer, State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin, sturdily and eloquently defended the Bennett 
law which is now causing somuch commotion in that State. 
He carried the Convention with him. By unanimous con- 
sent, the rare privilege of an extension of time was accorded 
him. He called attention to the Catholic diocese of Green 
Bay, Wis., in which all Catholic parents are compelled to 
support parish schools and send their children to them un- 
der penalty of excommunication. Said he: 


“The right to worship almighty God, according to the dictates 
of our conscience must not be abridged; but the free exercise of 
that right must not include a conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment nor conceal a plot to turn over the sovereignty of the State 
te te pee pontiff of the Vatican or to the Mormon prephet 
of Utah. 





“* The Race Problem ”’ was discussed at the closing session 
of the Association. In an able, wise, and conservative man- 
ner Judge Gunby, of Louisiana, stated this question from the 
standpoint of a Southern white man. His solution of the 

roblem lies in a limited suffrage or an educational basis. 

resident Price, of Livingstone College, Salisbury, N.C., 
one of the leading colored educators of the South, spoke on 
** Education and the Race Problem,” from the standpoint 
of the colored man. His remedy forthe difficult and vexing 
issues involved in oy Christian education for his people 
and also for their white brethren. These two representa- 
tives of theirraces were typical Southern Orators. If the 
arguments they advanced pei represent the people of the 
South, this grave problem will solve itself in the elevation, 
purification and proper development of both races in their 
native homes in the Sunny South, and that.too at no dis- 
tant day. 

St. Croix Fa.is, WIs. 








Science. 


THE work of Mr. Darwin {in relation to the ‘‘ Work of 
Earth-worms” has drawn attention to these creatures, and 
they seem not to be the dull and stupid beings they have 
proverbially been considered. A year ago a communication 
was made tothe Academy of Natural Science, of Philadel- 
phia, showing how at the fall of the leaf they draw into the 
earth the petioles of the grape-vine leaf, after it has become 
disarticulated from the leaf-blade. They only draw the 
petioles half way in, leaving the other portion sticking up 
like planted cuttings in the soil. Just why they should 
stop in this half-way manner does not appear. Possibly 
they had not finished the work when the observer com- 
pleted his notes. It has long been known that they draw 


leaves into the earth, but seem rather to line their holes 
than to make any other use of them. Another communi- 
cation has recently been made to the same institution not- 
ing the drawing down of young Indian-corn blades. In 
pom te to gain strength for this purpose the worm flattens 
the pas of its body which then presses tightly against 
the hole while drawing the substance down. The real ob- 
ject of the worm in these acts has not yet been disclosed. 





...-Lieutenant Schwatka tells us that the story that 
bears have been killed in Alaska by mosquitoes is by no 
means fabulous; and in his book he sketches one, dancing 
furiously, with a swarm of these insignificant creatures 
about his nose. And now the American mosquito has put 
an extra kink in the British Lion’s tail. Much roaring— 
as we find by English newspapers—occurs from the sup- 
posed fact of this insect’s appearance in England. They 
have had only heretofore the more insignificant ‘“‘gnat,”’ 
and they regard the mosquito as so much more dreadful. 
Learned discussions are going on as to the distinction be- 
tween Culex pipiens, and Culex mosquito, and one scien- 


tist unhesitatingly declares that the American mpenaeiie 
could not live and breed successfully in the “tight little 
Isle.” He says that undoubtedly stray samples of the 
genuine article take a free ride across the Atlantic in steam- 
ships and sailing-vessels, and may occasionally be caught 
roaming through the country; but they ‘do not breed here,”’ 
he says. Possibly in the course of evolution the English 





demand special attention for themselves. The first of these 


at Las learned the American’s secret of sharpening its 
fill.and hence is drawing more British blood than formerly 
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Diblical Research. 


THE wealth of literature treasured up in the cuneiform 
remains of the literature of Assyria and Babylonia is sim- 
ply a marvel in our eyes. Professor Delitzsch. a leading 
specialist and pathfinder in this interesting field of re- 
search, in a recent publication, furnishes a bird’s-eye view 
of these literary treasures, stating that the literature pre- 
served in the Assyrian tongue occupies on the score of age 
the first place among the literatures of the Shemitic peoples. 
The oldest of the longer and phonetically written Shemitic 
texts known at the present time are, in Babylonia, those of 
Hammurabi (c. 2200 B.c.), in Assyria, the large stone in- 
scription of Rammannirari I (c. 1350), containing eighty 
lines. These are followed by the inscription on the octago- 
nal prisms of Tiglath Pileser I (1110 B.c.), each containing 
one hundred lines, and by the bulk of the Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian titeratures, from Assurnazirpal to Assur- 
banipal, from Nebuchadnezzar to Nabonidus, and later 
from Cyrus to Artaxerxes and even to Antiochus Soter, 
comprisiog, therefore, a period of more than two thousand 
years. Engraved on bricks, prisms and cylinders of clay, 
on slabs of marble and alabaster,on statues, obelisks and 
colossal bulls, and especially on clay tablets and bricks of 
every shape, a literature has been recovered which already 
far exceeds in compass the whole of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and which, will doubtless continue to grow 
from year to year until at length the wealth of material 
shall be exhausted. Texts of many hundred lines 
record the wars of Assyrian and Babylonian kings, their 
buildings, their deeds at the chase and elsewhere, and un- 
fold a life-like picture of the politics, culture and geogra- 
phy, not only of Babylonia and Assyria, but also of all the 
neighboring peoplesof Western Asia. In addition to these, 
chronological lists and records of every sort, such as 
eponym lists, chronicles, synchronous histories, tables of 
kings, etc., render it possible to fix the dates of individual 
dynastles and monarchs, and afford chronological data 
reaching back to the middle of the fourth millenium before 
Christ. There are prayers and psalms, legends of the gods, 
stories of the Creation and the Flood, lists of the gods and 
exorcisms of varied contents, a great epic in twelve books, 
a large number of, astrological tablets, curious lists of secret 
remedies, oracular utterances, calendars and other data on 
the religion, mythology and superstitions of these nations. 
In addition to tablets of a purely scientific, mathematical 
and astronomical contents, there are also long lists of 
words taken from a similar stem or having a similar ideo- 
gram, lists of synonyms, names of occupations, persons, 
stars, animals, plants, clothes, wooden instruments and 
utensils, paradigms, collections of signs used in the priest 
schools of the Assyrians and Babylonians; also « vast num- 
ber of letters and contract tablets, reports of generals and 
astronomers, proclamations and petitions, deeds of pur- 

chase and sale, marriage certificates, bequests, wills, house 
inventions, receipts, etc. 





..«e The first number of the Journal of the German Pal- 
estine Society for the current year is of special value for 
Bible students, because it contains what is probably the 
most complete and accurate map of Palestine ever pub- 
lished, prepared by Dr. Guthe, the editor of this periodi- 
cal, and Dr. Hans Fischer, the noted specialist in this de- 
partment, who also prepared the new map of the Hauran, 
which appeared in the preceding number of the Journal. 
The map is accompanied by a detailed statement, written 
by Dr. Fischer, in which a complete survey of the sources 
is given from which the data and drawings have been 
derived. The list of names in Arabic has been prepared by 
Dr. Guthe. The map literally contains the results of all 
of the surveys and measurements which have been made 
in the sacred soil in our century by scholars of various 
nations, and is accordingly an exceedingly valuable com. 
pilation. - Indeed, its wealth almost bewilders, especially 
as botk ancient and modern names are generally given 
and the scale is only 1:700,000. Three small local maps 
are also added, namely of the Highlands of Judea, 
on the scale 1:400,000; a second of the region be- 
tween Nazareth and Tiberias, on the same scale; and 
a third, an especially good map of Jerusalem, on the scale 
1:20,000. The same number of the Journal contains also 
a plan of the citadel of Jerusalem and of the old Jewish 
walls, prepared by the well-known resident architect of the 
holy city, C. Schick. The measurement is 1:1,000. In 
the letter-press of this number the most valuable contri- 
bution is that of the late Professor Gildemeister, of Bonn, 
on the Arabic accounts of the history of the Haraun build- 
ing in Jerusalem, which offers a vast amount of new ma- 
terials on the study of the temple site by one who has had 
no superior as an Oriental scholar in his day. 


..-.In the last decade the Royal Library in Berlin has 
secured large and valuable additions of Oriental manu- 
scripts, the total number of these literary treasures being 
now: 13,000, of which 10,734 have been cataloged. Arabic 
manuscripts are found in greatest number, there being 
6,450 of them; of Sanscrit there are 2,300; Persian, 1,160; 
Turkish, 514; Hebrew, 124; Armenian, 199; Ethiopic, 87. 
Only in recent years have these manuscripts been made 
accessible by means of catalogs, of which eleven volumes 
have appeared since 1878, and more are 1n preparation. 


» 
> 





It is not generally known that Bismarck has an 
adopted son, now twenty years of age, and a Frenchman. 
it was one evening during the Franco-Prussian War that 
Bismarck entered his sleeping apartments, twenty-five 
miles from Paris, and was surprised to find a tiny baby boy 
curled up asleep on his pillow. The mother had left a note 
saying that her husband had been killed at Sedan, and de- 
spair and want had forced her to give up her child. ‘Bis- 
marek scratched his head over his doubtful prize of war, 


but finally accepted it and sent it by special nurse to Ber- 
lin, where he had it well cared for. He has given the bo 
agood education, and he is now a model young man, an 
devotedly attached to the old Prince. 








Personalities. 


THE death of Dr. C. H. F. Peters, Director of the Litch- 
field Observatory, at Hamilton College, July 19th, ends a 
career remarkable for brilliancy and variety of achieve 
ment. He came to this country in 1853, in his fortieth 
year, from Turkey, under whose Mohammedan rule 
he had enjoyed asylum as a political refugee, and at the 
suggestion of our Minister, George P. Marsh, who, in those 
days of hardship for the pioneers of freedom and modern 
political methods in Europe, was giving this country a great 
nameéin the world. Hehad already done capital work in 
his personal survey and thorough description of Mount 
Etna, and received an honorary degree from his own uni- 
versity (Berlin) and from Copenhagen which lay nearer his 
native town, Coldenbiittel, Schleswig. His first appoint. 
ment in this country was to the Coast Survey. His astro- 
nomical career began ir the Dudley Observatory, at Albany, 
from which he passed in 1858 to the Litchfield Observatory, 
Hamilton College, on which, slenderly equipped as it was 
and is, and working substantially alone, he was to confer a 
world-wide fame. Here, in the thirty-two years of his 
astronomical directorship, he made many additions to the 
list of planetary bodies and carried far toward comple- 
tion his magnum opus, the general catalog of thestars. The 
publication of his ‘‘Celestial Charts’’ was begun some eight 
years ago. In 1874 he commanded the United States expedition 
to New Zealand to observe the transit of Venus. This bare 
record gives a wholly inadequate impression of his power 
and attainments. His learning was prodigious in amount 
and phenomenal in accuracy. In language he was only 
less endowed than in mathematics. In addition to Latin, 
Greek, and all the languages of Central Europe, he was 
versed in Arabic, Modern Greek, Turkish, and had a fair 
speaking or reading acquaintance with an indefinite num- 
ber of minor languages and dialects. Heimposed on him- 
self an amount of intellectual drudgery in making his 
computations which is appalling to think of and which 
seemed to his friends an infinite waste of priceless time 
and energy. He worked in the main unaided. The only 
assistant he ever employed involved him in a lawsuit 
which the public spirited lawyers, who generously under 
took his defense, carried toa wholly triumphant conclusion 
last winter. Personally he was a man of great simplicity, a 
delightful friend and companion, living on a Spartan basis 
—ua picturesque, genial, but strenuous and devoted life. 
He was courteous in his bearing and manners, fond of 
intellectual society and endowed with a certain noble and 
gentle refinement which made him both fond of and a 
favorite in ladies’ society. He lived a bachelor life which 
gave the impression of loneliness, and living alone, alone 
he died, being found dead on his way from the college 
where he lodged to the Observatory where he worked, with 
his observer’s cap on prepared for his nightly research 
among the stars. 





....-The great new panorama which Mr. Hubert Vos, the 
English artist, has had some time in hand, is now well on 
its way; and, backed as he is by powerful friends, we may 
expect the vast undertaking to be completed well within a 
couple of years’ time. The subject consists, in the main, of 
portrait groups of all the great men in every walk of life 
who have left the greatest mark upon the Victorian age, 
suitably arranged, and with attractive mise en seéne. Mr. 
Vos, at whose service the experience of two of the greatest 
panorama painters, MM. Waunters and Gervex, has been 
placed, has gathered around him a veritable brigade of spe- 
cialists and experts in this section of art—portraitists, archi- 
tects and landscapists; for the production of a circular or 
concave picture is very different from that of one on the flat. 
The ultimate choice of the persons to be introduced will be 
in the hands of a strong, informal Committee, composed of 
literary men and students of contemporary history. ‘This 
picture—which might well strike terror into the heart of a 
painter who first stands before it, brush in hand—will be 
no less than 394 feet in circumference, and 50 feet high; 
that is to say, it has an area of about 20,000 square feet, or 
more than the biggest of the Barker clycloramas, or Bur- 
ford’s, or Philippoteaux’s, Detaille’s, or De Neuville’s. 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN the House of Representatives resolutions were 
adopted expressive of the sorrow with which the House 
heard of the death of Mr.James P. Walker, of Missouri, and 
providing for the appointment of a committee to take charge 
of the funeral ceremonies....Tho House substitute for the 
Senate Original Package bill was passed by a vote of 
176 to 38.. The substitute reads: 

“Phat whenever any article of commerce is imported into 
any State from any other State, Territory or foreign nation, and 
there held or offered for sale, the same shall then be subject to 
the laws of such State: 

“Provided, That no discrimination shall be made by any 
State in favor of its citizens against those of other States or 
Territories in respect to the sale of any article of commerce, 
nor in favor of its own products against those of like character 
produced in other States or Territories, nor shall the transpor- 
tation of commerce through any State be obstructed except in 
the neccessary enforcement of the health laws of such State.” 


.... The Bankruptcy bill was passed by a vote of 117 to 84. 








... Reports from Alaska state that the sealing vessels 
have all done well, having caught from 600 to 1,200 seals 
each. This year sealers made their rendezvous at Konishi 
Island instead of Sand Point. All the sealers, seventeen 
in number, have gone to Behring Sea. The British schooner 
“Lily” did not appear, and fears are entertained for her 
safety. 


....During a political meeting held at Day’s Gap, in 
Walker County, Ala., July 26th, a fight occurred between 
the Democrats and Republicans. Fifty shots were fired 





and six men were seriously wouaded, tho none were killed. 
The trouble arose over a dispute as to which had the right 
to the grand stand. 


-...A tornado struck South Lawrence, Mass.,on July 
26th, killing eight people and wounding others. This is 
the first tornado in the New England States since the fa- 


mous one in Cambridge in 1851. The loss is estimated at 
$125,000. 


-..-In the Senate the Indian Appropriation bill was 
passed, including an amendment increasing the grant for 
the support of Indian schools from $100,000 to $150,000. 


....-The entire town of Wallace, Idaho, one of the most 


flourishing places of the Northwest, was burned on the 
27th. 





FOREIGN. 


....-The Argentine Republic is in a state of revolution. 
The plot to overthrow the Government, which has been 
suspected for some weeks, and the existence of which has 
been so many times denied, was carried out on July 26th, 
and President Dr. Juarez Celmara is a fugitive. The 
Tenth Regiment, headed by its officers, revolted, and the 
outbreak soon became general, and included the troops in 
the garrison. Buenos Ayres was garrisoned by 4,000 troops 
and 3,000 armed policemen. The Government tried to iso- 
late the insurgents, and desperate fighting soon resulted. 
Many were killed on both sides, but the insurgents steadily 
advanced toward the Plaza de la Victoria, where the Presi- 
dent’s palace and the Town Hall are situated. A Revolu- 
tionary Government was announced, with Sefior Arem as 
President, and Sefior Romero as Minister of Finance, to 
succeed Sefior Garcia, who is held a prisoner by the revolu- 
tionists. The revolutionary party has issued a manifesto 
signed by Alejandro M. Alem, A. Del Valle, M. de Maria, 
M. Goyena, Juan Jose Romero and Lucio V. Lopez. The 
révolutionists liberated Gen. Manuel J. Campos, who was 
awaiting trial, and who has now placed himself at the 
head of the revolutionary party. 


...-A large crowd of Armenians gathered in the Arme- 
nian Cathedral in Constantinople on Sundey, the 27th, for 
the purpose of remonstrating with the Patriarch of the 
Church for his weak action towardthe Porte regarding 
the outrages perpetaated by Turks in Armenia, and to 
demand his resignation. The Patriarch protested against 
the action of the mob, and declared that the sacred edifice 
was no place forsuch a demonstration. This answer exas- 
perated the mob, and they rushed upon the Patriarch, 
draggeddim from the pulpit, nnd otherwise maltreated 
him. After being very roughly treated the Patriarch 
finally succeeded in breaking lvose from his as- 
sailants and made his escape from the cathedral. 
Military assistance was asked for to quell the disturbance. 
A body of Turkish troops was sent to restore order, but 
when they entered the cathedral and tried to clear the 
building, they met with desperate resistance. The mob 
was armed with revolvers and spiked staves, and a bloody 
conflict ensued between them and the troops, Four of the 
soldiers and three of the rioters were killed and others 
were injured before the mob was driven from the build- 
ing. The cathedral is now closed. It is reported that the 
Armenians were acting under secret instigation. 


.... Reports from Constantinople state that nine battal- 
ions of Redifs have reinforced the garrison at Erzeriim. 
Kiamil Bey, Director of Police of Constantinople.has been 
dismissed, Heis succeeded by Nazim Bey, the Governor of 
Constantinople. The English Ambassador, Sir W. A. 
White, arrived at Constatinople at an opportune moment 
to stiffen the Porte’s resolution to resist the demands of 
the Russian note. If Turkey had yielded to Russia’s men- 
ances a continuance of peace would have been improbable. 


....Private advices from Zanzibar state that all the for- 
eigners there, except the Germans, welcome the establisb- 
ment of a British protectorate. They are certain that it 
will tend to increase the commerce of the place. The Eng- 
lish are popular there, while the Germans frighten the 
Africans, offend the other Europeans, and terrorize the 
Arabs. The German residents are disappointed at the 
establishment of the British protectorate. 


....A dispatch from Vienna to the London Daily News 
says that M. Stambuloff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
will assemble the Colonels of all the Bulgarian regiments 
and the Deputies of the leading towns at Sofia on August 
3d, when Bulgaria will be proclaimed independent and 
Prince Ferdinand will be declared King. 


....The Liberal leaders and a number of Radicals ab- 
stained from the division yesterday on the Heligoland 
bill. Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry 
James, and Mr. Bradlaugh voted with the majority. The 
vote on the second reading was 209 to 61. 


....The Russian Minister of the Interior has ordered the 
local authorities to prevent foreign missionaries from 
carrying on their religious propaganda among the Jews, to 
the detriment of the exclusive right of conversion possessed 
by the Orthodox Church. 


....-The Budget Committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies has approved the credits asked by the Minister of 
Commerce to lay a cable between France and England, 
and to establish telephone lines between Paris and London. 


....H. H. Clifford, owner of Londoner’s Island, one of 
the Isles of Shoals, has been approached by the agent cf 
the English syndicate that has already bargained for Ap- 
pledore and Star Islands. 


...An Italian newspaper says that Prime Minister Crispi 
has informed Billot, the French Minister, that if France 
annexes Tunis, Italy will immediately occupy Tripoli. 


....The Earl of Jersey has been appointed Governor 
of New South Wales. 


....The Queen opened a new dock in Southampton. 
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THE INCREASE OF THE CHURCHES. 


WE present elsewhere, with no little satisfaction, our 
annual exhibit of the strength and increase of the 
Christian Churches of the United States, We present it 
with satisfaction, not so much because it is more com- 
plete and accurate than in previous years, but because the 
results are so large and se encouraging. We have now 
in the United States 21,757,171 members of Christian 
denominations. We have 103,3(3 ministers, and we 
have 151,261 churches, These figures indicate a clear 
gain for the year of 1,089,853 members, 4,867 ministers 
and 8,494 churches. 

We say that such an exhibit as this is eminently satis- 
factory. It is in itself a most overwhelming refutation 
of the assertions we hear now and then from various 
quarters that Christianity is losing its hold upon our 
people and that our churches are declining. An exam- 
ination of the tables which we present this week will 
show that there is absolutely no ground for making 
such an assertion concerning any one of the numerous 
branches into which the Christian Church is divided in 
this country, except in one or two cases, where decline 
is to be explained by division or absorption by other 
denominations. 

There are but few instances in which the denomina- 
tions do not report a substantial net increase. Of course 
something is to be allowed for corrections and additions. 
The Salvation Army, /for example, was not reported in 
our tables of last year; and a very large gain attributed 
to the Lutherans is not altogether real, because last year 
the figures representing them were toosmall. There 
bas been a change in the basis of comparison, which 
gives them several thousand more of increase than they 
really had. But these corrections are probably very 
nearly balanced by changes on the other side. For ex- 
ample, the Adventists, who were last year credited with 
over a hundred thousand members, are cut down 
this year to 58,742 members—a difference of over forty 
per cent, due to better, and, as we believe, moreaccurate 
returns, 

In many cases the figures are more conjectural than 
we wish they were; but they are the best that we could 
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obtain. Quitea number of denominations make no ef- 


fort to get returns of any kind. In some cases the fig- 
ures given for these denominations may be too high; in 
other cases they are more likely to be too low. On the 
whole, we believe that the results we have given very 
closely approximate the truth. Whatever discrepancy 
the result of the Census of religious denominations shall 
show when it is published, will be found, we believe, in 
favor of the Churches. We have no doubt that the ag- 
gregate of members of Christian denominations in the 
United States to-day is more than 22,000,000. 

Of the net increase of nearly 1,100,000 members, 421,- 
745 is accredited to the Roman Catholic Church. This 
leaves 668,108 to be divided among the various Protest- 
ant denominations. It should be remembered that the 
figures given for the Roman Catholic Church are for 
Catholic population, not for communicants. We give 
the Catholic population, and also our estimate of the 
number of Catholic communicaats. The gain for the 
year in Catholic communicants is, as we make it, 238,- 
278. Over against this is the gain of the Protestant 
denominations of 668,108. Of this gain 213,702 is to be 
credited to the branches of the Baptist family; 48,899 
to those of the Presbyterian family; 256,359 to those of 
the Methodist family; 16,877 to the Congregationalists; 
9,466 to the two Episcopal Churches—Protestanc and 
Reformed—and 98,040 to the various Lutheran branches, 

It should be remembered that in order to show a net 
gain in membership there must be every year a sufficient 
accession of new members to fill the places.of those who 
are removed by death, excommunication, and other 
causes, or there would be an actual decline in numbers. 
How large the actual death list is we have no means of 
ascertaining. Many cf the denominations do not report 
the number of deaths. Some of the Methodist denomi- 
nations do, and according to the returns of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, the number of deaths in that 
body last year was 28,844 (which is doubtless much too 
small), in a total membership of 2,236,463. That Church, 
therefore, had to add to its membership in 1889 upward 
of 28,000 members in order to prevent an actual loss. 
When this fact is borne in mind, it will be seen, from the 
net increase of nearly 1,100,000 members last year, 
that the Christian Churches of the United States have 
not lost their aggressive spirit. The actual net gain of 
members was at the rate of 2,986 daily, 20,902 weekly, 
and 90,822 monthly. The number of ministers was in- 
creased at the rate of 13 daily, 93 weekly, and 406 
monthly. Every day 23 new churches were added, 
every week 181, and every month 708, Lost year the net 
gain of members was 876,000, so that 1889 was a much 
more prosperous year than 1888, We are confident that 
the remaining years of the century will show a still 
larger annual gain. 


-™ 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND'S TWO PROPOSALS. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, in his now famous address be- 
fore the school-teachers at St. Paul, after protesting 
his love for the American public school, and his regret 
that certain peculiarities in it forbade Catholics to use 
it, offered two compromises, either one of which would, 
in his view, obviate the Catholic objections. Let us 
briefly consider the two: 








“I would permeate the regular State school with the re- 
ligion of the majority of the children of the land, be it as 
Protestant as Protestantism can be, and 1 would, as they 
do in England, pay for the secular instruction given in 
denominational schools according to results. That is, each 
pupil passing the examination before State officials, and in 
full accordance with the State program, would secure to 
his schoo] the cost of the tuition of a pupil in the State 
school. This is not paying for the religious instruction 
given to the pupil, but for secular instruction demanded 
by the State, and given to the pupil as thoroughly as he 
could have received in the State school.”’ 

It was a slip of the tongue by which the Archbishop 
says this would not be ‘“‘paying for the religious in- 
struction given to the pupil” in the denominational 
schools. If the State school is made ‘‘as Protestant as 
Protestantism can he,” then the teacher is paid for mak- 
ing it so—that 1s, is paid for teaching religion; and by 
parity of reasoning, the teacher in the denominational 
school, is, and ought to be, paid for his religious teaching. 

But, to begin with, this is not a» modification, but a 
revolution. We Protestants cannotaccept it. We do 
not want the State to make our public schools ‘‘as Prot- 
estant as Protestantism can be.” We do not trust the 
State enough forthat. We do not want the State to in- 
terfere with our religious matters. We cannot depend on 
the State to provide the sort of teachers always to whose 
religious instruction we are willing to commit our chil- 
dren. We know too well what that means. If the 
State can see to it that in its schools the children are 
taught its own Protestant religion, then it can say that 
this isa Protestant country, and that we do not want 
any but Protestants to come here; that other religions 
are foreign and un- American, unpatriotic and seditious; 
that Catholic parochial schools are a menace to our Prot- 
estant institutions, and if Catholic schools, then Catho- 
lic churches; and the step is not a long one, and isa 
most logical one, to persecution. A State Church 
means persecution, There is always quarrel until you 
have either an absolute persecuting State Church, or an 
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absolutely free Church. The Protestant State Churches 
of Europe are rapidly becoming free Churches. So far 
as they are not free the religion of the minority is prac- 
ticed underadisadvantage. Catholics and Dissenterseven 
in England now suffer under serious disadvantages, which 
are not persecution simply because England is moving 
perceptibly toward complete disestablishment, Archbish- 
op Ireland knows very well how the interference of the 
State with the Church works in Italy or France or Spain, 
three most Cathelic countries, or in Mexico or Brazil or 
the Argentine Republic, three leading American-Catho- 
lic countries; and does he wonder that we Protestants 
do not care to trust the State to have any control of our 
religious matters? Does he not remember how he and 
his friends, at the late Catholic Jubilee in Baltimore, 
praised the Amendment to the Constitution which for- 
ever separates Church and State, as the Magna Charta 
of Catholic rights and the condition 6f Catholic pros- 
perity in this country, which has made this the happiest 
country in the world for Catholics, as it is for Protest- 
ante? And now would he have us Protestants throw away 
our independence and make our public schools “as 
Protestant as Protestantism can make them”? For our- 
selves, in our own self-defense, we reject the proposition, 
and we refuse to let the State teach any religion, 
whether Protestant in the State schools or Catholic or 
Jewish in the religious schools. 
The Archbishop’s other proposition is this: 


“I would do as Protestants and Catholics in Poughkeep- 
sie, and other places in our country, have agreed to do, to 
the great satisfaction of all citizens and the great advance- 
ment of educational interests. In Poughkeepsie the city 
school board rents the buildings formerly used as parish 
schools; and from the hour of 9 A.M. to that of 3 P.M. the 
school is in every particular a State school—teachers en- 
gaged and paid by the board, teachers and pupils exam- 
ined, State books used, the door always open to superin- 
tendent and members of the board. There is simply the 
tacit understanding that so long as the teachers in those 
schools, Catholic 1n faith, pass their examinations and do 
their work as cleverly and loyally as other teachers under 
the control of the board, teachers of another faith shall 
not be put in their place. Nor are they allowed to teach 
positive religion during school hours. This is done outside 
the hours for which the buildings are leased to the board. 
The State, it is plain, pays not one cent for the religious 
instruction of the pupils. In the other schools let Protest- 
ant devotional exercises take place, in fullest freedom, 
before the usual school hour.” 

This, on the face of it, is more plausible. It is based on 
the supposition that Protestants want their schools to be- 
gin with Protestant devotional exercises or instruction, 
and that Catholics ought to have the same privilege. That 
is right, so far. Just as long as Protestants insist, against 
all their principles of separation of Church and State, 
that there shall be religious exercises in the} public 
schools, they bave no argument against the Catholics. 
The reading of the Bible or prayer in public schools is a 
relic of a State Church, such as we used to have; and the 
fear of dropping it, lest religion should suffer, is the 
survival of the cowardice which used to make the Church 
think it would perish if it lost the support of the State. 

In further reply to this the Archbishop’s alternative 
proposition, we make, on one side, the answer that we do 
not want the ‘Protestant devotional exercises.” It opens 
the way for.them to be required, at any rate required of 
the teacher if not of the pupil, and we do not trust the 
State to provide teachers of devotion. For our part we 
repudiate and reject the privilege which this allows us. 

On the other side, the State is asked to provide and 
pay for Catholic religious instruction. It is absurd to 
say that these Catholic teachers are not to be paid for 
teaching religion. They are paid full salary, more, 
probably, than the teachers in the Catholic parochial 
schools now receive; and, thus paid by the State, they 
are required by somebody, practically by the State, to 
teach religion. If they do not teach religion, and this 
particular religion, they are dismissed. Further, they 
are employed only on condition that they shall be Cath- 
olics and teach Catholicism, Now, if that is not going 
back on the fundamental principle of our American in- 
stitutions, and of the First Amendment so much extolled 
at the Baltimore Jubilee, then we fail to understand 
what a contradiction is. How would the Archbishop 
like bis own proposition in practice? Here is a Catholic 
school on the Poughkeepsie plan. Ten Catholics apply 
for examination to the school board, five of them 
brothers of an order approved by himself and five of 
them admirers of Dr. McGlynn and members of the 
Anti-Poverty Society. The school board decides that 
the latter are good enough Catholics and would make 
the better teachers. What a row would be immedi- 
ately started! But that is just the infelicity constantly 
arising in a union of Church and State. 

The fact is, that there is no compromise possible. It 
is either Free Church or Enslaved Church. Our inatitu- 
tions are based on the Free Church system, and Catho- 
lics like it, and we must defend them and ourselves 
against any other. It works well. Sir Charles Dilke 
says that Russia and the United States are the two most 
religious countries in the world, and for this reason the 
most dangerous in war. If we want to keep a people 
religious, we must trust the Church to teach them and 
not the State; and this is equally true for Catholics and 
Protestants, 
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THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 


TE correspondence { the Behring Sea controversy, 
as published last week, uoes no discredit to Secretary 
Blaine as a skilled dialectician and diplomatist. It is 
very gratifying to American pride to find that bur own 
side has been most vigorously, not to say aggressively, 
maintained, and that Lord Salisbury is made to appear 
at great disadvantage. Mr. Blaine pursues him 80 
closely and sharply as to compel him more than once to 
sbift his ground. The English press is mortified at the 
poor figure he makes in the correspondence, and ungra- 
ciously tells him he is a mere “‘ baby in the hands of Mr. 
Blaine.” 

This is all very pleasing, we repeat, to our national 
pride, and we might throw up our hats and shout hurrahs 
till we were hoarse, if the controversy were at an end 
and our claims had all been conceded. But it is not at 
anend, Weare still in the midst of it, and no man can 
tell what the final issue will be. There are some very 
grave questions to be settled, and whether they will be 
settled on the lines laid down by Mr. Blaine, the pub- 
lished correspondence does not clearly indicate. 

The controversy is comparatively a new one. It be- 
gan with the seizure of British vessels engaged in seal- 
ing in Behring Sea in 1886 by United States revenue 
cutters. Similar seizures were made in 1887 and 1889. 
The British Government at once denied the right of the 
United States to interfere with sealers carrying the 
British flag outside the territorial limit of three miles 
from the Alaskan shores, asserting that Behring Sea is 
not a mare clausum, but an open sea. Russia, whose 
right and title and claims were transferred to us when 
we purchased Alaska, always claimed exclusive juris- 
diction over Behring Sea, beginning with a ukase issued 
by Emperor Paul in 1799. While Mr. Blaine constantly 
refers to the rights exercised by Russia, and transferred 
by purchase to us, he does not discuss the question 
whether the Sea is or is not a mare clausum. Nor 
was this point argued by Secretary Bayard. But it is 

clear enough from Mr. Blaine’s letters that our claim is 
precisely the claim that Russia held before Alaska was 
transferred to us; and Russia’s claim was complete sov- 
ereignty over the territory from Behring Strait down to 
the fifty-fiftn parallel. This, of course, practically in- 
cluded the waters of Behring Sea. Lord Salisbury, in 
the conduct of the British case, makes much of the pro- 
test of John Quincy Adams, when he was Secretary of 
State, against Russia’s claims, and quotes from it as 
follows: 

“The United States can admit no part of these claims; 
their right of navigation and of fishing is perfect, and has 
been in constant exercise from the earliest times, after the 
peace of 1783, throughout the whole extent of the Southern 
Ocean, subject only to the ordinary exceptions and ex- 
clusions of the territorial jurisdictions, which so far as 
Russian rights are concerned, are confined to certain isl- 
ands north of the filty-fifth degree of latitude, and have 
no existence on the continent of America.” 

All that Her Majesty’s Government ask, says Lord 
Salisbury, in giving this quotation, is that the rights 
asserted by the United States, when Russia was in pos- 
session of Alaska, of free navigation and fishing for 
American vessels, shall be conceded to British vessels. 

In reply to this point Mr. Blaine presents a long and 
masterly argument, completely worsting his noble an- 
tagonist. He first shows that the quotation was incor- 
rectly g:ven, the words printed in italic having been, 
perhaps inadvertently omitted. These words limit and 
modify in a very important sense the protest which Lord 
Salisbury so cunningly turns against the United States. 
He then proceeds to prove that the Russian claims which 
Mr. Adams so vigorously denied were not those asserted 
by Emperor Paul in 1799 (to exclusive authority from 
Behring Strait to the fifty-fifth parallel), but those 
asserted by Emperor Alexander I, in 1821, extending the 
southern boundary to the fifty-first parallel. These 
claims Mr, Adams successfully contested, and by a treaty, 
concluded in 1824, the southern boundary was fixed at 
54,40. ‘The rights claimed by Russia, north of the line 
54.50 were never denied, Mr. Blaine asserts, either by 
the United States or Great Britain, and American and 
British vessels abstained from seal fishing in those 
waters during the whole period of Russian sovereignty. 


Mr, Blaine closes his last letter by repeating the ques- 
tions he had asked in previous letters without eliciting 
any reply: 

‘“Whence did the ships of Canada derive the right to do, 
in 1886, that which they had refrained from doing for near- 
ly ninety years? : 

“Upon what grounds did Her Majesty’s Government 
defend, in the year 1886, a course of conduct in the Behring 
Sea, which had been carefully avoided ever since the dis- 
covery of that sea? 

‘* By what reasoning did Her Majesty’s Government con- 
clude that an act may be committed with impunity against 
the rights of the United States, which had never been at- 
tempted against the same rights when held by the Russian 
Empire?” 

We must wait until further correspondence is had to 
see what reply the British Government will make to 
these pertinent questions? 

In the course of the eorrespondence Mr. Blaine shows 
the great value of the seal fisheries, the destructive char- 
acter of the mode of sealing adopted by the Canada 





sealers, and insists that. a most important industry 
whose results benefit the civilized world will be finally 
destroyed if protective measures are not carried out. 
The wanton destruction of seal life is, he declares, contra 
bonos mores, and he expresses surprise that HerMajesty’s 
Government should hesitate to co-operate with the Uni- 
ted States in efforts to prevent it. Lord Salisbury admits 
that some protective measures are necessary, and is will- 
ing to agree to issue a proclamation asking British ves- 
sels not to enter Behring Sea during the present season, 
provided the United States will agree to refer to arbitra- 
tion the question of the legality of the  seiz- 
ures of British sealers, pending which there shall be 
no interference with British vessels, the United States 
to pay the losses involved to British vessels in case the 
award should be in favor of the British Government. 

Here the controversy rests. The proposal for arbitra- 
tion has not been detinitely answered, and we presume 
it will not be, for the present season is too far gone. 
But the correspondence will be conti:.ued, and we may 
ccnfidently expect that a conclusion will be reached that 
will be final and satisfactory. There will be no war. 
Weare sure of that. Two such nations are able to settle 
a dispute like this by the use of reason. 


» 
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THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE QUESTION. 


THE House of Representatives has at last taken action 
on the Original Package question. It has passed the sub- 
stitute reported by the House Judiciary Committee for 
the bill passed by the Senate. This bill differs from the 
Senate bill in providing that any article of commerce 
imported into any State from any other State or Ter- 
ritory or foreign nation, and there held or offered 
for sale, shall be subject to the laws of such State. 
The Senate bill applied only to intoxicants. The 
House bill also contains two important provisos not 
in the Senate bill: (1) That no discrimination shall be 
made by any State in favor of its citizens against those 
of other States in respect to the sale of any article of 
commerce, nor in favor of its own products against those 
of like character produced in other States; (2) that the 
transportation of commerce through a State shall not 
be obstructed, except in the necessary enforcement of 
the health laws of such State. 

These provisions are much broader than those of the 
Senate bill, which applied only to intoxicating liquors. 
The House bill applies equally to oleomargarine or any 
other article of commerce against which any State may 
legislate. The principle of the two bills, however, is 
the same, and the same question of constitutionality 
would be raised under either. We do not care to re- 
view the discussion in the Senate and Lower House on 
this point. Suffice it to say that the bill as passed is a 
direct response to the intimation in the Original Pack- 
age decision writcen by Chief-Justice Fuller ‘of the 
Supreme Court, that Congress has the right to permit 
State laws to operate upon original packages when they 
cross State lines and are offered for sale. This intima- 
tion is so plain and is given so many times in the course 
of the opinion, that the doubts which many Senators 
and Representatives had as to the constitutionality of 
the proposed law have been laid aside, and ‘it has been 
determined to allow the Supreme Court to decide, upon 
its own responsibility, the constitutional question 
which is sure to be raised when the law is put in opera- 
tion. 

THE INDEPENDENT has never questioned the soundness 
of the decision of the Supreme Court on the Original 
Package question. However disastrous may be the pres- 
ent result of that decision to the enforcement of anti- 
liquor legislation in the several States, there is no ques- 
tion that it is in strict accordance with the Constitution. 
A different decision by the Supreme Court might have 
been still more disastrous. It might have crippled the 
power of Congress over inter-state commerce, which is 
a question of immense and growing importance. 

While we commend, therefore, the decision of the 
Court, we recognize the pressing importance of provid- 
ing, in some constitutional way, for the relief of those 
States whose anti-liquor legislation is so seriously 
affected by it. The remedy is in the hands of Congress, 
and public sentiment has strongly supported the demand 
that Congress should devise some method of relief. The 
Senate responded to that demand by the passage of what 
is known as the Wilson bill. The House has responded 
by the passage of a substitute. The first vote was taken 
on a substitute offered by Mr. Adams, of Illinois, which 
merely defined what constitutes an original package. If 
adopted it would have been in no sense a response to the 
demands of the temperance sentiment, We cannot 
doubt that it was offered and advocated in the interests 
of the liquor traffic. It was rejected by a vote of 338 to 
115. The vote was then taken on the bill reported by 
the Judiciary Committee as a substitute for the Senate 
bill, and the result of the first roll-call showed a bare 
majority of one for the substitute. A number of votes 
were changed, and the final vote on the passage of the 
bill was 176 yeas and 38 nays. Among the nays, we are 








glad to say, were only seven R-publicans. 


If the Senate shall refuse to accept the House bill, 
a conference committee must be appointed to har- 
monize the differences between the two Houses, 
We trust that there will be no unnecessary delay 





in doing this, and that Senators and Representa- 
tives will see the importance of securing legislation 
on this subject at the present session. To listen to the 
demands of the agents of the Saloon and allow this leg- 
islation to fail would be an outrage on public sentiment 
for which Senators and Representatives would surely be 
called to account. It would, from a party standpoint, 
be a very serious mistake for Republican Senators and 
Representatives to make. It is not the ‘‘ temperance 
fanatics,” as Congressman Cummings (Democrat) calls 
them, who are most anxious for this legislation; but it 
is urged as strongly by those who believe in the hcense 
system as it is by those who believe in Prohibition. It 
is a sentiment that it will not be safe, at least for Repub- 
licans, to defy. Those elements of the Democratic 
Party which are against all ‘“‘sumptuary” laws, and 
which are in close alliance with the Saloon, may oppose 
such legislation. They have nothing to lose. But the 
Republicans are responsible to a strong moral senti- 
ment, and they must not be found on the wrong side 
of this question. 


_ 


Editorial otes. 


A VERY interesting and instructive study is that of com- 
paring the four Gospels which give the record of Christ’s 
earthly life, and observing the manner in which, as dis- 
tinct and independent narratives, they incidentally supple- 
ment, explain and corroborate one another. We yive, as 
an example, a single illustration of this remark. John, re- 
ferring to the preaching of John the Baptist in ‘Enon 
near to Salim,” says of him: “For John was not yet cast 
into prison.’”’ (John iii, 23, 24.) This implies that John the 
Baptist was afterward cast into prison; yet in the Gospel 
of John no mention is made of such an imprisonment, or 
of any reason therefor, beyond the implication involved in 
the above passage. John the Evangelist says that Jesus 
“left Judea and departed again into Galilee.” (John iv, 
3.) Hedoes not, however, tell us whether this was before 
or atter John the Baptist’s imprisonment. Turning to 
the Gospel of Luke, we find the following statement in re- 
gard to the imprisonment of John the Baptist: “ But 
Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him for Herodias, 
his brother Philip’s wife, and for all the other evils which 
Herod had done, added yet this above all, that he shut up 
John in prison.” (Luke iii, 19,20.) Here we have the fact 
of the imprisonment and a general statement of the cir- 
cumstances. Turning now to Matthew and Mark, we learn 
from the latter that “after that John was put into prison, 
Jesus came into Galilee,’’ and from the former that, ‘*‘ when 
Jesus had heard that John was castinto prison, be departed 
into Galilee.”” (Matt.iv, 12,and Mark i, 14.) This state- 
ment puts the return of Jesus to Galilee after the impris- 
onment of John the Baptist. Both Matthew and Mark 
state the reason of this imprisonment. (Matt. xiv, 3-5, and 
Mark vi, 17-20.) We learn from both of them that Herod 
had married his brother Philip’s wife, while Philip was 
living; that John the Baptist *‘ had said unto Herod, It is 
not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife’’; that there- 
fore Herodias, who was the wife referred to, *‘ hada quarrel 
with him, and would have killed him, but she could 
not’’; and that when Herod “ would have put him [Jobn] 
to death, he feared the multitude, because they counted 
him asa prophet.” Thus what John the Evangelist mere- 
ly implies in respect to the imprisonment of John the Bap- 
tist, without any statement of the circumstances, the other 
three evangelists taken together fully explain. They not 
only corroborate the implication by stating the fact, but 
they also give the circumstances under which the fact oc- 
curred. This is but a siogle illustration in which the four 
Gospels corroborate and explain one another, and show that 
they are true histories, and not artfuily contrived fictions 
written to deceive the world. These are incidental coinci- 
dences between these narratives that are not the result of 
contrivance and pianning, but have their basis in truth, 
and that give credibility to them all. It would be easy for a 
Christian scholar, by time and study, to construct a very 
interesting and forcible argument in favor of the four Gos- 
pels, founded on coincidences betweem them which noth- 
ing but their common truthfulness can reasonably explain. 
These Gospels, considered as distinct and separate docu- 
ments, when thus studied, prove themselves. Unintended 
coincidences between different witnesses or historians must 
have truth for their basis. This is the only reasonable sup- 
position. 








As was to be expected, Dr. Burtsell, pastor of the Cath- 
olic Church of the Epiphany, in this city, has submitted to 
the decision of the Holy See in his controversy with the 
Archbishop. Last Sunday, in a very tender and sympa- 
thetic way, he bade good-by to his congregation, telling 
them tobe faithful to their God and their Church. It 
would be the greatest grief to him if any word or act of 
his should cause any of them to leave the Church. He 
takes just the opposite position from Dr. McGlynn. As he 
advised his friend, Dr. McGlynn, so he himself appealed to 
Rome, and stood by the decision, and it was against him; 
therefore he obeys his Archbishop and goes to Rondout. 
His chief offense was that he testified in court against the 
testimony which came from the Archbishop’s palace, that 
there was nothing in the Catholic Church which forbade 
membershipin the Anti-Poverty Society, and that one who 
died in membership of that Society could canonicaily be 
buried in consecrated ground. There is no middle ground 
between being an obedient Catholic and a Protestant. The 
Catholic priest, so long as he is a Catholic, must obey the 
powers that be. We most heartily respect Dr. McGlynn 
for resisting and refusing obedience. His own sense of 
right was greater than his faith in the infallibility of the 
administration of his Church, Dr. Burtsell bas not reached 
that hight, and for such as he we have no doubt that the 
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best course is to remain in the Church, to assert and claim 
all possible liberty in administration and ia doctrine, to 
go to the very extreme of canonical privilege, and in that 
way to liberalize their Churcb, and then when they have 
gone farther than the authorities will permit, te submit as 
gracefully as possible. Of course such a decision against 
him as this is humiliating to Dr. Burtsell, and it indicates 
what may be in store for several other Catholic rectors 
hereabout on whom the Archbishop leoks with much sus- 
picion. 


THE Freeman’s Journal of this city draws an amazing 
amount of comfort frem the fact reported by us that the 
missionary conference held lately in Shanghai, voted that 
it was desirable to have an edition of the Bible printed with 
brief comments which would explain those things that 
would not be understood by the Chinese, because, as some 
said, without such explapations it was to a considerable 
extent unintelligible to the heathen Chinese. Our neigh- 
bor “thinks this a remarkable and astounding declara- 
tion ’’ which “‘ overturns the very basis of Protestantism.” 
It calls it ‘‘ an amazing rejection of the one broad, fanda- 
mental principle of Protestantism ”’ which “ comes like a 
thunderbolt from the clear sky.”’ Weil, it never struck us 
so, and we have some knowledge of Protestantism. We 
never knew that it was a cardinal Protestant proposition 
that the Bible must be printed without note or comment. 
We will agree to give the names of five Protestant editions 
of the Bible with note and comment published in Protest- 
ant England and America to one such published in Catho- 
lic Italy or France. The assertion is ali nonsense that 
Protestantism does not want noteorcomment. There is 
searce a Protestant family to be found that has not in its 
house a Bible in whole or in part with notes and comments. 
Every one of the millions of Protestant Sunday school 
scholars studies the Bible with note andcomment. To 
despise note and comment would be intensely silly; and we 
are amazed that our Catholic neighbor should have sup- 
posed that Protestants have any such objection to anno- 
tated Bibles. What Protestants object to, let us inform 
our friend, is not annotation, but authoritative annota- 
tion. We are so good Protestants that we will let every- 
body and anybody make notes for himself, or select them 
where he will, and use his own best judgment and trust 
the truth to come out best; and we refuse and spurn the 
authority which would tell us that we must take such and 
such comment. We can use our own judgment which God 
has given us; and we suppose the Chinese missionaries are 
good enough Protestants to understand what the true 
principle is. An 

WHILE the Indian Appropriation Bill was pending in the 
Senate last week, there was a very earnest discussion re- 
garding appropriations for Indian schools. The discussion 
took a somewhat wide range, but involved specially the 
matter of contract and Government schools. Senator 
Jones, of Arkansas, seemed particularly concerned about 
the cost of education in the schools carried on exclusively 
by the Government. His criticisms were based upon the 
figures submitted in the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for 1889. Those figures represent the 
condition and cost of the schools for the previous year, and 
are in no way a reflection upen the present management of 
the Indian educational work by Commissioner Morgan. It 
is well understood by all who are at all acquainted with 
the matter that, during the past twelve months, the Gov- 
ernment Indian schools have in every way improved and 
been lifted to a much higher plane. The .old buildings 
have been greatly improved, new buildings have been 
erected, larger facilities of every kind have been provided, 
a better class of teachers has been employed, a higher state 
of discipline has been maintained, and a very much better 
system of supervision and inspection carried on than has 
ever been attempted before. The abuses and scandals 
relative to Government schools, that were so rife at a recent 
period, have now practically ceased. While having full 
sympathy with the work done heretofore by the contract- 
schools, and while believing fully in the necessity of moral 
and religious training in order to the highest civilization of 
the Indians as well as of whites, we believe the time has 
come for the work of secular education, carried on by men 
and women of high moral and religious character on a 
non-sectarian and non-partisan basis, to be done chiefly, if 
not entirely, by the Government, while the work of evan- 
gelization should be prosecuted by the Churches. It is a 
very encouraging sign of the times that after this full dis- 
cussion by the Senate, involving the sharp criticisms of the 
Government schools and of the plans for their enlargement 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Senate should 
have voted so large an appropriation for Indian education. 
The amount carried in the bill for general education and 
for specific schools aggregates $1,874,770. This sum does 
not include the money available for Indian education out 
of treaty funds; so that the whole amount which can be 
used for Indian education during the next fiscal year will 
considerably exceed two million dollars. The last week 
has seen an onslaught on the Indian Bureaa from a num- 
ber of Catholic papers, apparently having one common 
inspiration. Nevertheless, it is hard to persuade the people 
that the Catholics have anything to complain of so long as 
they control three-fifths of the appropriations for contract 
schools. 


THERE is scarce any question before the Christian Church 
more important than how it shall hold its own with men 
against lodges and societies. This is a question which 
seems to perplex the Protestant Church more than the 
Catholic, for the Catholic has its societies allied to the 
Church. A dozen sorts of lolges, some secret, some not, 
but all affording social fellowsbip and some sort of assist- 
ance either in sickness or ut death, find no difficulty in 





now. before our churches than how they can learn some- 
thing from the lodges, and perhaps do what is their own 
duty, but which they have left too much to outside agen- 
cies. The Congregationalist well says: 

“ The Church should study to find out what makes the lodges 
80 attractive to the average man, and then, in so far as lies with- 
in its province, it should strive to give him that or its equiva- 
lent. And here, we believe, the Church has much to learn. 
Does the lodge furnish watchers for the man whois nigh unto 
death? Does it see that his bereaved family does not suffer? 


“The Church, of course, cannot be a life insurance company, but 


it can, and it ought to make it sure that none of its humblest 
members are ever destitute and forsaken. To be sure, we all 
profess to do this; but is this service for the weak lambs of the 
fleck always performed cheerfully and tactfully and thoroughly? 
It is not an unheard-of thing for a secular order to boast that it 
cares more for its membership than the Charch does for those 
in its fold. Let us be able to asserta negative to that taunt 
wheuever it is uttered.” 


WE published some weeks ago an editorial paragraph 
from The Catholic Review, treating with ridicule an 


‘account given in The Evangelist, by J. Milton Greene, 


D D.,a Presbyterian missionary in Mexico, of the mas- 
sacreof Protestants ‘at El Carro by a mob instigated by 
a Catholic priest; That the account was true is beyond 
question. The official reports to the Governor of Zacatecas 
as printed in the official organ of the State, a copy of which 
is in our possession, confirm every material statement made 
by Dr. Greene. We have a letter from Dr. Greene, dated 
Mexico City, June 23d, in-which-he says: 


As to my letter published in the New York Evange‘ist, let me 
say that it was a plain statement of what actually occurred. 
Mr. Campos, the resident pastor, wrote the account in Spanish 
toour beloved missionary, Rev. Thomas F, Wallace, and the 
latter furnished his bretfiren with copies. Only in one particular 
has it been necessary to correct the original account, and this 
has been done here in our papers with absolute fidelity. As Mr. 
Campos’s handwriting was somewhat illegible, Mr. Wallace mis- 
took the word “ cadaver” (body) for ‘*cabeza” (head). Whatthe 
infuriated assassins really did was to stone to death our brother, 
Sr Gregorio Monreal, and, not satisfied with this, they raised a 
pile of missiles over his bruised and mangled corpse. After this 
they dragged the body out and bore it off in frenzied triumph to 
the adjacent village of Pinos. If the facetious editor of The Cuth- 
olic Review will take the trouble to communicate with the Gov- 
ernor of Zacatecas, or with the Bishop of the same State, or with 
theguilty priest now undegoing his trial in the City of Zacatecas 
or with Archbishop Labastida, of this city, or with the editors 
of our leading papers, he will find that the account which 
afforded him so much merriment and which was the basis of his 
funny (?)'assault upon my humble self, was a faithful recital 
(with the one exception noted) of the butchery enacted by his 
Mexican brethren on ‘April 28th. The account was faulty in 
substance only in that it did not state ail the horrors committed. 
The victims were three instead of only one. On the 2ist of May, 
Brother Wallace visited El Carro, and thus describes his expe- 
rience: 

oe | hed this afternoon to thirty-five or forty persons in 
the chapel which remains despoiled and dismantled as the fan. 
atics left it. The authorities will ailow no repairs until after 
the trial of these. No one, without seeing the place. could form 
any adequate idea of the fury of our enemies. The benches, 
chairs and organ were literally reduced to kindling wood, of 
which a great pile lay at my ieft while I was preaching. There 
is sufficient to fill a cart without gathering the smaller frag- 
ments with which the floor is strewn. e or two piles of these 
served as seats for my sorrowful audieuce. Two stones, weigh- 
ing at least twenty-five — each, were used respectively as 
seats for four persons. The fanatics were bent upon destroying 
every member of our congregation, and would have done it with- 
out doubt but for the arrival of the police.” 





AT last we have by cable some fuller account of the mas- 
sacre at Erzrim. It seems that on June 20th, the Turkish 
soldiery, were ordered to disperse the Armenians for hold- 
ing.a meeting in the churchyard. The soldiers began a 
massacre of the Armenians, and the Turkish populace 
joined in the attack. The shops and houses of the Arme- 
pnians were pillaged, the sack lasting four hours. The 
British Consulate, at which on the same night a féte was 
being given for the benefit of poor Armenians, was at- 
tacked, and its gates and windows were broken. The Con- 
sul, who we presume is himself an Armenian, and the 
members of his family took refuge in the cellars of the 
building, and the féte was postponed. Fifty fugitives took 
refuge in the American Mission Building, which seems to 
have been safer than the British Consulate. Numbers of 
Armenians, relying on the promises of the Turks to escort 
them to places of safety, were murdered in the streets. 
Fifty bodies have been found, mostly of persons bayoneted, 
one hundred are missing, and three hundred and fifty are 
wounded. This makes the casea great deal moreserious than 
was supposed, and we are not surprised to learn that two 
Armenian members of the Sultan’s Cabinet have resigned. 
We await with much anxiety news from our missionaries 
at Erzrim. Their namesare, the Rev. and Mrs. William N. 
Chambers, the Rev. and Mrs. David Richardson, Miss Har- 
riet G. Powers, and Miss A. L. Preston, M.D. Besides 
these, the Rev. Robert Chambers and the Rev. Royal M. 
Cole are either in this country, or have lately returned. 


TuE Atlanta Constitution (Ga.), recently fired off a long 
and windy editorial, brimful of wrath, and bristling from 
beginning to end with misrepresentations of the Federal 
Election bill, passed by the House of Representatives, and 
now pending before the Senate, in which the editor pro- 


sposes that, in the event. of the passage of the bill by the 


Senate and the signing of it by the President, league clubs 
should be organized at the South to establish a boycott 
against Northern goods and trade. We take the liberty of 
saying to the Constitution that this is the’ sheerest non- 
sense that ever came from a crack-brained head. The North 
will not.“‘scare’”’ at all at such nonsense, but, will keep 


right on in the even tenor of its way, insisting on the doc- 


trine of “a free ballot and an honest count,” and demand- 


ing that Congress shall, in respect to the election of mem- 


bers cf the House of Representatives, exercise its consti- 
tutional ‘powers to secure this result. The North has 


bringing a very large portion of the men of our cities to | “‘ goods, but not principles to sell,” and does not propose to 
their weekly meetings, which is more than the Church 
does. We believe there is, no more. important question 





bribe the Southern market by a sale of the latter for the 
sake of the former. What the great majority.of the peo- 








ple of the North want is a just and honest election of Con- 
gressmen in all parts of the country, in which every legal 
voter shall be protected in his right'to vote, and then have 
his vote honestly counted; and this is just what the Federal 
Election bill seeks to accomplish. If the people of the 
South do not like this, then we exceediugly regret the fact, 
and mean to do what we can to bring about the result, 
confident that in the end the South will learn to like it, 
We are very sure that the boycott, established for a politi- 
cal purpose, would not change Northeren sentiment. It is 
too late in the day to try that experiment. [t was but a 
shabby success iu the days of slavery; and it would be still 
shabbier now. Oh, no, gentlemen! this thing will not 
work. You have only to try it to become fully satisfied on 
the point. We are glad to see that from various parts of the 
South the Constitution’s suggestion has been repudiated, 
altho it had been indorsed by Governor Gordon, who wants 
to be Senator from Georgia. 


For two or three weeks the air has been thick with ru- 
mors of wars and revolutions in the countries south of us. 
There can now be no question that the plan for the union 
of the five Central American States has been rudely 
overturned by the-war which has broken out between San 
Salvador and Nicaragua. Our news comes principally 
from the former country, and we learn that the Salvadorian 
army has gained five victories, quite a suspicious succes- 
sion. There are indications that the other States in the 
neighborhood may be involved. Here seems to bean ad- 
mirable opportunity for the United States to act as arbi- 
trator. Much more important and serious, because the 
country is a much more important one, is the news we re- 
ceive of the outbreak of a revolution in the Argentine Re- 
public. This is the most progressive and prosperous of all 
the South American Republics, and to it has come an 
enormous immigration from Germany and Southern Eu- 
rope. There has long been a certain jealousy between 
the people of Buenos Ayres and the interior districts, 
caused by a difference of political view and by the pre- 
ponderance of the rural over the maritime provinces, es- 
pecially in the financial concerns of the Government. 
The Argentine Republic suffers under al] the evils of in- 
flated paper money; and the present Government has 
planned still further to increase the circulation. Gold 
stands at over two hundred, the price ot paper vary- 
ing rapidly from dayto day. The merchants of Buenos 
Ayres have not known what to expect, and they have been 
very much. dissatisfied. The financial depression has also 
been increased by atoo rapid conversion of the pampas 
into wheat fields. The leading regiments of Buenos Ayres 
have risen in rebellion, and President Celman has fled. We 
cannot believe that there will be any permanent state of 
war. The country is too rich and prosperous to make it 
seem possible; but it is not yet clear how President Cel- 


man, with the majority of the people and the country dis- 


tricts apparently in his favor, can yield to this military 
emeute. There has seemed hitherto to be a certain perma- 
nence about the institutions of the Argentine Republic, 
and every American will hope for speedy peace. 





....The Spiritualists are getting more than they bar- 
gained for in the aid of Col. A. B. Richmond, the Mead- 
ville, Penn., lawyer, who is defending the Chicago spirit 
postmaster, whose mail matter and communications from 
the unseen world the Postmaster-General refuses to admit 
as United States mail. Some of them arethreatening that 
if President Harrison and Mr. Wanamaker will. not let 
their letters, received from Heaven, into the mail, they 
will vote against the Republican Party. But Colonel 
Richmond proves, we say, a dangerous friend to them in 
the exposure he has been making of the tricks of their me- 
diums. He explains how the cabinet is made with its de- 
ceptive arrangement of mirrors; and the chemical pencil, 
which slate-writing mediums use, which makes a mark 
upon the slate that does not show until it has been rabbed 
with a sponge wet with a solution of tannin; and how the 
clairvoyant tricks are managed, whereby mediums use 
carbonized paper and read from the under sheet of the pad 
what the man in the audience has written on the upper 
sheet. With these exposures Mr. Wanamaker is more jus- 
tified in suspecting that there is some trick about those 
letters received from the other world. 


...-An intelligent correspondent of the Catholic Mirror 
has been traveling through the South and writing letters 
on the New Seuth to that journal. He does not think that 
Archbishop Ireland is wise in promising: what amounts to 
social. equality to the Negro, and he quotes, as full of 
meaning, what the Rev. W.S. White, editor of the Georgia 
Baptist, says: 

* Well-bred Negroes do not desire social equality. Political 
equality is what we demand. The privilege of going to the 
ballot-box and depositing our ballot as a man, and, most of all, 
having it counted, is what the Negroes ask for. Equal accommo- 
dations on public highways in the South we also ask. Amalga- 
mation is not at alldesired. Equal educational facilities are 
pre-requisites to his demands. In short, he demands equality 
with the white man every way but socially. There is a yawning 
chasm between the social intermingling of the white and colored 
races, which only the ceaseless ages to come can efface.” 


....A protest sent to the Senate against the Lodge Elec- 
tion Bill from St. Louis, asserts that the merchants who 
sign it are ‘‘so dazed by the enormity of the proposed out- 
rage upon the sanctity of the ballot’ that they cannot find 
words to express their horror of the bill. The only attack 
on the sanctity of the ballot that the bill contemplates is 
that which has prevailed for some years in most of the 
Southern States, for which this bill isin no wise responsi- 
ble, but which it was specially framed to meet. Such pro- 
tests are simply absurd. If those who are opposed to the 
bill -have intelligent reasons for their opposition, those rea- 
sons should be clearly set forth in their protests. But 
there is more clamor against the bill than argument. 


...sOne of the most otbinous things for the rule of the 
Otteman power over Turkey is the fact that the Christians. 
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do tiot scare so much as they did. There was a mob last 
Sunday in the Armenian cathedral of Constantinople it- 
self, the people demanding of the Patriarch that he explain 
his weak action toward the Porte in reference to the out- 
ragesin Erzrim The Patriarch sent for Turkish troops 
to quell the mob, when a conflict occurred in which four 
soldiers and three Armenians were killed. This is serious, 
not that Russia was needed to stir up the trouble, but 
that Russia is ready tointervene. But we are glad to see 
that the Sultan, encouraged by English influence, has re- 
sisted the demands of the Russian note. 


..-- The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has on its docket 
a case which will require it to pass on the questiou, whether 
the keeping of a barber’s shop open on the Sabbath for the 
shavipg of customers is a work of necessity, and hence 
lawful. The courts have usually answered this question 
in the negative. In one of the cases it was said by the 
court that ‘if men want to get shaved on that day they 
must be their own barbers, or appeal to the Legislature to 
change the law,’”’ which is a sensible view. The Supreme 
Court of Indiana recently said that ‘‘the question is one 
for a jury to decide,’’ whichis not a sensible view, since 
the question is plainly one of law and not of fact. 


..--Tillman seems to have practically won the fight in 
South Carolina, unless the Bourbons call in the Negroes’ 
help, asseems possible. Tillman says in a late interview: 

* [have smashed ring rule in South Carolina, and I have al- 
ready won the fight. There are only two courses open to the 
old ring. They must either assassinate me or appeal to the 
Negro vote. I don’t think they will assassinate me, and God 
have mercy on them if they appeal tothe Negro to settle a fam- 
ily fight between whites. We will not have any Negro rule. 
Any man who comes into Edgefield to appeal to the Negro wi:l 
do so at the peril of his life. They are sore now, but they will 
swallow Tillman before they goto the Negro. It will be a bit- 
ter pill, but they will take it.” 


....The report comes from Vienna that M. Stambuloff, 
the Bulgarian Prime Minister, will assemble the chief 
military forcesof the army and deputies of the leading 
towns at Sofia on August 3d, when Bulgaria will be de- 
clared independent, and Prince Ferdinand delared King. 
On the whole we do not see why thisis not wise. Of course, 
Turkey will protest, but she has to do it to keep herself 
straight with Russia; and as an independent State Bulga- 
ria would be quite as safe as she is in her present condition 
as feudatory of the Porte, and thus she could better make 
arrangements for alliances or union with Rumania or 
other Balkan powers. 


....A correspondent of The Springfield Republican an- 
nounces that the Trustees of Amherst College are likely 
this week to elect President Merri!l E. Gates, LL.D., of 
Rutgers College, as successor to President: Seelye. We 
suspect that such is the fact. President Gates is quite 
satisfied where he is, and would leave only if he thought a 
wider field of usefulness would be open before him. It is 
an unusual compliment to any man to have both Oberlin 
and Amherst seeking him for President, and that wholly 
on his record in another institution. 


. ..Mrs. Stella Weston has brought a suit against the Rev. 
Charles Weston, of Wisconsin, for a divorce, on the ground 
that, altho they were regularly married nine years ago,he in- 
sists on having the marriage ceremony renewed every year. 
This is a novel ground for divorce; and Mr. Weston, if not 
crazy, is certainly a fool. His lawful wife is to be pitied, 
whether she be divorced from him or not. If alienists 
should conclude that he is insane, we suggest gamomania 
as the proper title of his mental disease, having its cause 
in a softening of the brain. 


....We call especial attention this week to the article by 
Edmund Collins, on ‘‘ The Newfoundland Fishery Diffi 
culty.”? It makes plain what is an intricate and difficult 
matter, and explains what is the complaint of our neigh- 
boring colony. It shows the infelicity of being aa appen- 
dage of a distant country, with no voice in the control of 
one’s own affairs. Perhaps the glory of being part of that 
great Empire on which the sun never sets may be an oint- 
ment that will sufficiently mollify the sore. 


...-[t was to be expected—for centenarians cannot live 
forever—and so we are not surprised to learn ot the death 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Eaton Larned, of Dudley, Muss, who 
celebrated her hundredth birthday on January 9th. She 
lived sixty-eight years with her husband, and was an ex- 
cellent and notable woman. She was the fifth in line of 
descent from John Eliot, who preached one of his sermons 
to the Indians in a villiage two miies from where she was 
buried last Tuesday. 


...- It would not be a misnomer to call the Federal Elec- 
tion bill, which so severely stirs the wrath of Southern 
Democrats, the anti-force bill, since its object is to prevent 
intimidation, frauds, political outrages, and assassina- 
tions in the election of Congressmen. The bill simply 
proposes the exercise of legislative force against lawless 
and brute force in the perpetration of election iniquities, 
We believe in this kind of force for the correction of such 
wrongs. 


....Secretary Blaine is profoundly interested in bringing 
the nations of this continent into closer relations and in en- 
larging the market for our products in the West Indies and 
South America. Hence his letters concerning reciprocity. 
Mr. McKinley is profoundly interested in the success of 
the House Tariff Bill. Hence the refusal to reconsider the 
sugar schedule on a vague uncertainty whether any con- 
cession of value could be secured from Spain at present. 


....1t is reported that Senator Sherman, who is now in 
his sixty-seventh year, intends, at the close of his present 
term, to retire from public life. We hope that the report is 
false, and that if true, the distinguished Senator will re- 
consider his purpose. He has made a magnificent record, 
and unless providence forces retirement upon him, we rec- 
ommend him to wait a while. The couytry and the Repub- 
lican Party cannot well spare him. 
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....“ Bloated capitalist,” and “ down-trodden and horny- 
handed tax payer,” and the like specimens of rhetoric, 
constitute the stock in trade of the Democratic Free 
Traders against the pending Tariff bill. This style of ar- 
gumentation assumes that the American people are tools, 
and hence not competent to look soberly at the real merits 
of the question involved in the due protection of our home 
industries. 


.... Archbishop Ireland has gone too far in his adherence 
to the system of compulsory education and free public 
schools for the priests who edit the Catholic papers to 
follow him. We quoted last week the criticism of The 
Catholic Mirfor. We may now add to the list of his crit- 
ics or opponents The Western Watchman, The Catholic 
Standard, The Catholic Telegraph, and The Catholic 
Review. 


.... Tbe Negroes who were persuaded to leave North Car- 
olina for Louisiana plantations, on promise of good pay, 
are getting dissatisfied. A company of twenty-five work- 
ivg on one plantation left in a body the ot! ar day for home, 
when they were pursued by a volunteer > sse, and seven 
killed, and six mortally wounded. I[t is thought others 
will not run away. 


...-Governor Hill is reported as saying, in his recent 
speech at Indianapolis, that the “census is a fraudulent 
enumeration in the interest of the dominant party.” This 
random and reckless allegation was made in utter dis- 
regard of the truth, and without a particle of evidence to 
support it, and this, we must presume, the Governor him- 
self knows. 


....Our readers will remewber the fine tribute paid by 
Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, to his colleague, Senator 
Platt, who has stood godfather for six States. Mr. Platt 
is one of the most trustworthy and useful members of the 
Senate, and Connecticut ought to elect a Legislature that 
will, next winter, send him to the Senate for six years 
longer. 


...-Senator Frye says that the Postal Subsidy bill will 
not cost the Government more than the net profit on the 
trausportation of foreign mails, which means that the 
Government can revive our commercial marine by giviag 
up its profits on the foreign mail service, without taxing 
the people to pay the subsidy. We think the measure a 
wise one. 


....The Torrey Bankruptcy bill was last week passed by 
the House of Representatives, and the strong probability 
is that if the bill can be got before the Senate at this ses- 
sion of Congress. it will also be passed by that body. There 
is an urgent nece:sity for such a law, and it is to be hoped 
that Congress will not adjourn without meeting the want. 


....After too long delay the House Committee has pre- 
pared a bill for the prevention of the use of the mails by 
lcttery companies, and forbidding the mails to transport 
newspapers that advertise lotteries or give accounts of 
their drawings. A law to this effect ought to be passed 
speedily. 


....W. E, Hemenway, State Treasurer of Mississippi, 
whc defaulted and stole $315,912, and whose punishment 
wus five years in the penitentiary, appealed, and was 
bailed for $100,000. A Southern Negro paper says that he 
stole more than all the colored peoplein the State since the 
War. 


....The two articles by Professor Manatt, on Rural At- 
tica, of which we give the second this week, are charming 
reading for those who are not Grecians. Our American 
school at Athens ought to have fifty students this winter. 


.... At the close of the last fiscal year the United States 
had 62,400 post-offices, as against 58,999 at its beginning, 
showing the largest increase within the year during any 
equal period in the whole history of the Government. 








JHE story of life, to one who has reached advanced 
age, seems to himlikeadream. He cannot discredit the 
story which his own memory tells; yet he wonders and 
muses over the long line of events in the past. Happy is 
the man who, when he thus dreams, finds no occasion to 
regret the unforgotten conduct of the past. The way to 
lay the basis for pleasant memories is to live right in each 
present moment. 


...-It 1s a very significant fact that the Jewish people for 
centuries maintained the doctrine of one God, when all the 
surrounding nations were sunk in a low and degrading 
polytheism. Where did they get this doctrine from, and 
how came they so persistently to adhere to it? The best 
answer to this question is that God himself gave the doc- 
trine to them bya supernatural revelatiou. This is the 
answer of the Bible, and it best explains the fact of his- 
tory. 


....President Patton, of Princeton College, says: 

* The werld is very fond of paying compliments to the human 
Jesus; but do not let us be misled into the belief that these peo- 
ple who are busy in weaving earth-born flowers around the brow 
of a great human being, are as acceptable as those who worship 
him as a divine Saviour.” 


To admire Christ as an ethical teacher, and speak well of 
him as human, is one thing, but to love and trust and serve 
him as the God-Man, is quite another thing. The latter, 
and not the former, secures salvation. 


....The Christian ministry, thoroughly apprehending 
and believing the Christology of the Bible, has no occasion 
to hunt for sensational topics in the incidents of the pass- 
ing hour. Christ himself will be so rich and so large a 
theme in their view, and they will see so much to say about 
him, and so much that neéds to be said, and often said, 
that they will never be without materials for a sermon. 
The minister who is embarrassed in this respect, may be 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Last year, in August, we gave a detailed statistical 
exhibit of the Church of Christ in the United States. We 
now present it in revised form according to the returns, 
which are mostly from official sources, for the present 
year: 














ADVENTISTS. 

Chs. Min. Com, 

Evangelical Adventists.......... 100 50 5,000 
Advent Christians... ........... 600 400 15,000 
Seventh Day Adventists......... 943 =. 28 27,742 
Churches of God... —........... 30 27 2,000 
Lifeand Advent Union........... 50 30 5,000 
Age-tu-Come Adventists......... 50 40 4,000 
ee Foe L773 «763 58,742 


*Last year this column footed up 100,712. We believe these 
returns are much more correct. Those for the first, second and 
fifth bodies in the list are furnished us by Elder D. T. Taylor, 
of Hyde Park, Mass., a very competent authority. 

The Second Advent Christians believe in the resurrec- 
tion and everlasting destruction of the wicked dead; the 
Evangelical Adventists hold the orthodox view respect- 
ing future punishment; the Seventh Day Adventists 
observe the seventh day as the Sabbath: the Life and 
Advent Union believes in the non-resurrection of the 
wicked dead; the Age-to-Come Adventists look for the 
restoration of the Jews to the Holy Land. In polity 
these branches, excepting the Seventh Day, which 
lodges ecclesiastical power in its annual and general 
conferences, are congregational. 


BAPTISTS, 

Chs. Min. Com, 

ROGUIAP.........cccccc...... SB508 1,175 8.070.007 
Anti-Mission........ ....... 1,800 900 45,000 
BG  dedtel Xs cdtaivcas Kee 1,613 1,386 86,297 
Other Free... ...........e9 650 600 34,144 
Disciples of Christ......... 7,250 3,600 750,000 
Christians, North.......... 1,831 1,417 129,355 
“ South...... pep 7 35 18,000 
OClmsGh Of GUE ........5.20. 525 491 33,000 
Seventh Day Baptists...... 110 113 9.000 
*Dunkards: Corservative. . 513 2, 102,000 
134 Progressive... 270 250 12,000 

» Old Order.... 130 230 2,000 

Six Principle............... 16 16 1,450 
I idle ainttidedinirniaccienn 48,371 32,543 4,202,291 


* Estimated by H. B. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon, Penn. 


The Baptists form a very large family. The largest 
body, called Regular or Particular Baptists, are generally 
Calvinistic in doctrine, practice close communion, and, 
in common with most other Baptists, are congregational 
in polity and reject infant baptism. The Free Baptists 
are Arminian in doctrine and open communion in prac- 
tice. The Disciples of Christ, who also are called Chris- 
tians and ‘‘ Campbellites,” baptize by immersion for the 
remission of sins, observe the communion every Sabbath 
and accept no standard or doctrine save the Bible. The 
Christians, often confounded with the Disciples of 
Christ, exist in two branches—Northern and Southerr. 
They are considerably older than the Disciples. They 
baptize by immersion almost universally, and take the 
Bible as their only standard of doctrine. Formerly 
Arian views were largely held among them, and they 
were in fellowship with the Unitarians; but they are 
now generally orthodox. They reject Calvinistic tenets. 
The Church of God, founded by Elder Winebrenner, a 
minister of the Reformed (German) Church, is a German 
organization, presbyterian in polity, rejecting human 
creeds, holding that churches should consist of im- 
mersed believers, that the Lord’s Supper should be re- 
ceived in a sitting posture and in the evening, and that 
feet washing is obligatery. The Dunkards, or German 
Baptists, originated in Germany in 1706. They hold to 
trine immersion, close communion, and enforce on their 
members non-conformity to the world in matters of 
dress and conduct, and exist in several separate bodies. 
The Anti-Mission Baptists are Regular Baptists save in 
their opposition to missions, Sunday-schools and similar 
church enterprises. 

CHRISTIAN UNION CHURCHES, 
Che. Min. Com, 
1,500 500 120,000 
This body arose in the West a quarter of a century 
ago. It holdsto the oneness of the Church, of which 
Christ is the only head, and the Scriptures the only rule 
of faith and practice. It protests strongly against sec- 
tarianism. It might with propriety, perhaps, be classed 
as a Baptist body, as baptism by immersion is prac- 
ticed. 


Christian Union Churches... 


CONGREGATIONALISTsS, 
Cha. Min Com. 
Congregationalists.... ee 4,640 491,985 


The Congregationalists have been represented in this 
country since 1620, Their name is taken from their pol- 
ity, which vests all ecclesiastical power in the congrega- 
tion. In doctrine, according to the declaration of the 
Oberlin National Council, their interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures is in ‘‘ substantial accordance with 
the great doctrines of the Christian faith, commonly 
called Evangelical, held in our churches from the early 
times, and sufficiently set forth by former General 
Councils.” This, it is claimed, gives to Arminians 





sure that he has not made-good nse of ‘his Bible, ~ 





equal standing in the denomination with Calvinists, 
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FRIENDS. 
Che. Min. Mem 
EER, ARIE iT 63 1,017 71,990 
Nen-affiliating Orthodox, includ-. 
ing Phila.and Wilburite bodies. 100 —e 
sa REY wad rs 28,000 
| eS 8 Rey ears ss eee 763 1,017 =106,980 


Orthodox Friends hold to the inspiration and sufficiency 
of the Scriptures, to immediate revelation by the Holy 
Spirit to the heart of the individual, and that the only 
baptism essential to salvation is the ‘‘ washing of regen- 
eration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” The 
Lord’s Supper is not to be observed by the use of the 
visible elements, and no one should exercise the min- 
istry without being moved thereto by the Holy Spirit. 
There is much discussion at present concerning the ordi- 
nances. The ‘“‘ Hicksite” Friends (as they are usually 
called) date from 1827. They are regarded as Unitarian 
in doctrine, and bold that all church organizations are 
purely human, and should not claim to speak by God's 
authority. They reject the idea of exercising discipline 
over individuals or societies. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 


German Evangelical Church..... 850 «= 665 «160,000 
This body occupies the same position theologically as 
the United Evangelical or State Church of Prussia, 
which was formed by the union of Lutheran and Re- 
formed bodies. 


LUTHERANS. 

Cha. Min. Com. 

MEE HIE odncucnesc cavccses 142% = MH 151,365 
United Synod South............. 300 195 35,185 
General Council.............--... 1,557 899 264,285 
Synodica! Conference........... 1,811 1,291 365,620 
Independent Synods (15) ........ 2.730 1276 260.743 
cops insessesceneet 7,911 4,612 1,086,048 


Lutherans accept as their doctrinal symbols the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Larger and Smaller Catechisms, 
the Schmalkald Articles, and the Book of Cvuncord. 
They are divided into four general bodies and into inde- 
pendent synods. These divisions have been caused 
chiefly by confessional differences. The Synodical Con- 
ference is most rigidly confessional; the General Coun- 
cil is moderately so. The General Synod and United 
Synod of the South, while accepting the Lutheran 
Standards, are yet disposed to look with favor on other 
denowinations, and to approve such organizations as 
the Evangelical Alliance, the American Bible and Tract 
Societies, and other unsectarian evangelical work. 


METHODISTS, 
7 Chs. Min. Com, 
Methodist Episcopal....... 22,03 18,279 2,236,463 


“ South. 11,767 4,862 1,161,666 
African Meth. Episcopal... 3,800 8,000 400,000 


“ “ Zion 3,500 8,000 412,515 
United Brethren............ 4,265 1,455 199,709 
Colored Meth. Episcopal... 2,100 1,800 170,000 
Methodist Protestant .... 2,008 1,441 147,604 


Evangelical Association... 1.958 1,187 145,703 
United Brethren (Old Con- 


a 1,381 623 50,582 
American Wesleyans...... 600 300 18,000 
Congregational Methodists 50 100 4,000 
Free Methodists............ 952 513 19.998 
Independent Methodists. .. 35 50 5,000 
Primitive Methodists...... 147 63 5,502 
Union American Methodist 

Episcopal (colored)....... 50 112 3,500 

se i idee des cbekcun 54,711 31,765 4,980,240 


The first societies of Methodists in America were or- 
ganized about 1766, in Baltimore and in New York. 
The numerous branches which have sprung from this 
beginning vary in polity, some being Episcopal, some 
Presbyterian, and some Congregational and independ- 
ent, but all agree substantially in doctrine and usage. 
All are distinctively Arminian. Slavery was responsi- 
ble for the division of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1844, for the secession of the American Wesleyan Copn- 
nection, in 1848, from the former body, and for the di- 
vision of the Methodist Protestant Church, now re- 
united, The Methodist Protestant secession was the first 
considerable one. It began in 1830, and was largely due 
to unsatisfied demands for changes in polity. The Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Churches are the result of secessions of 
colored men from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
nearly a century ago. The statistics for these bodies 
are not very trustworthy. Five years ago the member- 
ship of the African M. E. Church was reported at 
500,000; now it is represented as being only 400,000. We 
cannot account for the difference. The Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church was organized by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in 1870. The Evangelical 
Association and the United Brethren in Christ are of 
German origin, and are about as uld as the present cen- 


tury; but they are Methodistic, having un itinerancy 


and other Methodist peculiarities. 


MENNONITES, 
Chs. Min. Com 
Old Mennonites..........--.------+- 300 «850 Ss 66,000 
Amish Pe Ceo heetig csdetoneass 150 «150 = 22.500 
Petes Mek acc cndssicnocvsasccs 20 40 3,000 
New School Mennonites ........... 60 90 =: 10,000 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ.... 38 35 1,171 
a Nie ees 563-665 «102,671 


These figures are estimates made by a very competent 
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Mennonite. Mennonites baptize ‘‘ penitent believers ” 
by pouring or sprinkling, practice close communion, 
observe feet-washing, refuse to take judicial oaths, are 
non-resistants, and use the ban against unworthy mem- 
bers. Their bishops, elders, or ministers, and deacons 
are chosen by lot. The number of ministers always 
exceeds the number of places of worship, as there are 
almost always two ministers to each place of worship, 
thatis to each church; but many of the churches have 
two and sometimes three places of worship. The literal 
ban is not in general use among the Old Orthodox Men- 
nonites; nor among the New School. .The Amish 
Branch and the Reformed Branch, however, hold strict- 
ly to the ban. The chief cause of separation between 
the Old Mennonites and the Amish, about A.D. 1700, was 
the ban. The chief cause of separation of the New 
School, in 1848, was a determination on the part of the 
New School representatives to enjoy a greater degree of 
worldly conformity, both in doctrine and practice, in- 
cluding, of course, also the matter of dress; but this was 
not the chief cause by any means. The doctrine of 
non-resistance, an educated ministry, and matters of 
this kind, were the questions involved. The organiza- 
tion of the Reformed Mennonite Church in Lancaster 
County Penv., in 1811, grew out of a case of discipline. 
A certain member, for dishonest dealings, was expelled 
from the communion of the old Church, and his son, 
who never was a member of the-Church, afterward col- 
lected a little band of followers and organized the Re- 
formed Church. 





MORAVIANS., 


Chs. Min. Com. 
lies ons ken ss dtcad ta decker 101 s1l¢ si, 858 
The official name of this body is Unitas Fratrum, Eccle- 
siastically, the American is one of three provinces, the 
German and the British being the other two. The 
Moravians have bishops, whose functions are spiritual, 
not ecclesiastical. They make Christ the center of theo- 
logy. The American province consists of two districts— 
the Northern and Southern. 


PRESBYTERIANS, 

Chs. Min. Com. 

Presbyterian, Northern........ 6,727 5,996 753,749 
a Southern........ 2,821 1,145 161,742 

* Cumberland .... 2,689 1,505 160,185 

° * (colored)... 500 200 15,000 

sf ee ¥0s 758 101,858 

* Ref. (Synod)..... 124 124 10,817 
Welsh Calvinistic............... 186 99 10,652 
Ass. Ref. Synod,South.......... 115 90 8,209 
Reformed (General Synod)...... B44 82 6,800 
PR ie ck cdcsied 13,619 9,974 1,229,012 


The Presbyterians observed in 1884 the bi-centenary of 
the founding of the first Presbyterian church in the 
United States by the Rev. Francis Makemie. The divis- 
ions have been caused chiefly by doctrinal differencee. 
Some of the bodies represent divisions in Scotland. All 
accept the Westminster Confession of Faith save the 
Cumberland Church, which was organized near the 
beginning of the present century in the Cumberland 
Valley. 1t takes a theological position between Cxlvin- 
ism and Arminianism. 


EPISCOPALIANS, 
Chs. Min. Com. 
Protestant Episcopal............ *5,118 38,980 470,076 
Reformed A A 109 120 10,100 
Tea ee 5.227 4,100 480,176 
* Including 2,029 missions. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church is the outcome of the 
planting of Anglican churches by English colonists in 
this country. After the Revolutionary War these 
churches became independent of the Church of England 
and organized the Protestant Episcopal Cburch, which 
retains the Prayer-book, the XXXIX Articles of the 
English Church, slightly changed, and is in close com- 
munion with that body. In 1873, Assistant Bishop 
Cummins, of Kentucky, with a number of other clergy- 
men and laymen, organized the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, which accepts in substance the XX XIX Articles, 
adberes to Episcopacy, tho not as of divine right, retains 
a liturgy, but denies that it is imperative, ard rejects 
certain ‘‘ erroneous doctrines,” among which is baptis- 
mal regeneration and the Real Presence. 


REFORMED. 
Chas. Min. Com. 
Reformed (German)............ 1,585 813 =: 194,044 
bag es 546 566 88,812 
SE ee 2,081 1,379 282,856 


The Reformed Church in America, and the Reformed 
Church in the United States are better known as the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, and the Reformed (German) 
Church, respectively. The Dutch Church began its his- 
tory in this country with the Dutch immigration to this 
country early in the seventeenth century; the German 
not until a much later period. There is only a shade of 
difference between the two bodies, doctrinally. The 
symbols of the Dutch Courch are the Confession of 
Faith and Canons of the Synod of Dordrecht; also the 
Heidelberg Catechism, which is the only symbol of the 
German Church. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS, 
Chs. Priests. Pop. 
Roman Catholic..... .... - "7,523 8332  +8,277,089 
* Not including 3,308 chapels and stations. 
+ Sadlier’s Catholic Directory. Largely conjectural. 


—— 


The services of the Church of Rome were the earliest 
Christian services held on this continent. The Fathers 
were diligent missionaries among the Indians from a 
very early date, and ministered among Catholic colo- 
hists; but there was no Catholic bishop until after the 
Revolutionary War. The Church has grown enor- 
mously by immigration. . 

SALVATION ARMY. 





Salvation Army................. «. 3600 1,024) 8,771 

The Salvation Army was organized nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, in England, by a Wesleyan minister 
named Booth. Its object is to reach and save the de- 
graded and outcast in the large citiesand towns. It has 
had a corps of officers and members in this country for 
several years, with headquarters in this city, and with 
barracks in quite a number of the States. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cha. Min. Com. 
Universalists................0.++5 732 685 42,952 
New Jerusalem................. 100 Its 6,000 
PR eee 407 510 = *20.000 
GD cdcttnnublinaitussints 1,239 §=61,308 §=— 68,952 


other small bodies, and a number of independent con- 
gregations, not included under this head. Of Plymouth 
Brethren there are perhaps a hundred or mere assem- 
blies or societies in this country, with, it may be, 5,000 
or 6,000 members. There are two branches of them, one 
of which is spoken of as the branch of ‘‘ Loose ” Breth- 
ren, because they allow liberty of belief as to certain 
doctrines, which the other body of Bretbren regard as 
vital to Bible religion. The Brethren have no church 
buildings or church property. Their meetings are held 
in halls. They have no ordained, ministers, and no 
sularied officials of any kind. All are allowed to exer- 
cise the functions of the ministry who have gifts and 
grace. 
. GENERAL SUMMARY BY FAMILIES. 





1889. —~ 1890——_ —_— 

Chs. Min. Com. Chs. Min. Com. 
Adventists........ 1,575 840 8 =«100,712 1,778 765 58,742 
Baptists... ....... 46,624 82,017 4,078,589 48,871 52,843 4,292,291 


Christian Union.. 1,500 500 = 120,000 =: 1,500 500 =: 120,000 
Congregationalists 4,569 4408 475,608 4,689 4,640 491,985 


Friends ........... 763 «1,017 106,930 768 1.017 106.950 
German Evan.Cb, 675 560 125,000 850 665 160,000 
Lutherans......... 6,971 4,151 988,008 7,911 4,612 1,086,(48 
Mennonites....... 420 605 100,000 563 665 102,871 
Methodists........ 50,680 29,770 4,723,881 54.711 31,765 4,980,240 
Moravians.... .... 98 lil 11,219 101 i“4 11,858 
New Jerusalem... 100 113 6,000 100 113 6,000 
Presbyterians .... 13,349 9.786 1,180,115 13,619 9,974 1,2:9,(12 
Episcopalians..... 5,159 4.012 459,642 5,227 4,100 480,176 
Reformed .. ..... 2.058 1,878 277.542 2,081 1,879 282,856 
Roman Catholics. 7,424 7,996 *7,855,204 7,528 8,882 *8,277,039 
Salvation Army. 860 «1,024 8,771 
Unitarians........ 381 491 20,000 407 510 20,000 
Universalists...... 721 691 38,780 732 685 42,952 


Grand Total.. 142,767 98,456 20,667,318 151,261 108,303 21,757,171 
* Catholic population. 
NET GAIN FOR THE YEAR. 
Chs. Min. Com. 


ES alee sbtoasee ancedtuaaennn 8,494 4,867 1 089,853 
Ns id vhin winwpua bila Gn xen 3,882 3,865 676,995 
DN ch bcccnianae teetecnteen 1,747 326 =. 213,702 
PS acencdseess Sees. tcenes 1,120 1,019 106,904 
2 Presbyterians............... ... 270 188 48,899 
BOER, 066 Sede cccccvetssecees 202 210 43,428 
DI acces cee cctccediee 4,031 1,905 256,369 
BME GUER. Seickccsccccess ciocee OD RA 24,352 
4 Congregationalists ............ 120 232 16,377 
ee sc kclckdetarcesnies’ 165 124 18,024 
5 Episcopalians................... 68 85 9,466 
ses cte eccccecdicsedccs 398 81 12,87 
Pn coccsievecs. cansccsess #940 461 98,010 


* Apparent gain. The basis of comparison is changed this 
year. 
STANDING ACCORDING TO NUMBERS. 


BY FAMILIES. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
eT ee 54.711 51,765 4,980,240 
2 Roman Catholics*...... ... 7,523 8,332 4,676.292 
PF  natsbabtee vasscdece 48.371 32,348 4,292,291 
4 Presbyterians.............. 13,619 9,974 1,229,012 
© Pbcccvesse cc 3 eee 7,911 4.612 1,086,048 
6 Congregationalists......... 4,689 4,640 491,985 
7 Episcopalians............... 5,227 4,100 480,176 


* We estimate the number of Catholic communicants on the 
basis of 8,277,089 Catholic population, using the ratio which Lu- 
theran statistics has established between souls and communi- 
cants in the Synodical Conference—viz., 1.77. 

BY DENOMINATIONS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 


1 Roman Catholics........... 7.523 8,352 4,676,292 
2 Regular Baptists*.......... 33.588 21,175 -3,070,047 
3 Methodist Episcopal..... -22,103 15,279 2,256.463 


4 Methodist Episcopal,South 11,767 4,962 1,161,666 
5 Presbyterian (Northern)... 6.727 5,956 753,749 


6 Disciples of Christ......... 7,250 3,600 750,000 
7 Congregationalists . ...... 4,689 4,640 491,985 
8 Protestant Episcopal...... 5,118 8,980 470,076 
9 African M. E. Zion ........ 8,500 3,000 412,515 
FO ee 8,800 3,000 400,000 


il Lutheran Synodical Conf.. 1,811 1,291 365,620 
2 - Gen. Council..... 1,557 899 264,285 
18 United Brethren............ 4,266 1,455 199,709 
14 Reformed (German)........ 1,585 813 194.04¢ 
15 Colored Meth. Episcopal... 2,100 1,800 170,000 
16 Presbyterian (Southern).... 2,321 1,145 161,742 


17 = Cumberland.. 2,680 1,595 160,185 
18 German Evangelical....... 850 665 160,000 
19 Lutheran Gen. Syned...... 1,428 951 151,365 
20 Methodist Protestant. ..... 2,008 1441 147,604 





21 Evangelical Association... 1,958 1,187 145,708 
* Really three denominations. 
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ACCORDING TO POLITY, 


We do not claim that the following classification is 
perfect. It is difficult to know where to place the Lu- 
therans. They claim to be Congregational in. polity; 
but they give to S¥nod a function which pure Congre- 
gationalism does not permit. Therefore we classify 
them as Presbyterian. 








Episcopal. Chs. Min. Com. 
 nnvtinns coche. scce 50,924 29,318 4,780,406 
Roman Catholics........... 7,523 8,332 4,676,292 
Episcopalians............... 5,227 4,100 480,176 
Moravians...... Wcadcecteve 101 114 11,358 

Total Episcopal ......... 63,875 41,864 9,948,232 

- Laat year ...5.......5...% 61,507 += 39,958 9,483,196 

Congregational. Chs. Min. Com, 
SER oe Pe re 48,3871 52,343 = 4,202.291 
Christian Union............ 1.500 500 120.000 
Congregationalists......... 4,689 4,640 491.985, 
RS EP Pgs 7163 1,017 106,930 
PED 5 Sis scccencevesace 830 546 31,00 
PE Sst ciccccccccccces 85 130 9,000 
Miscellaneous............... 1,239 1,308 68,952 

Total Congregational... 57,477 39,484 5,120,158 

pO Ey ae 56,478 39,719 4,928,619 

Presbyterian. Cha. Min. Com. 
Presbyterians................. 13,619 9,974 1,229,012 
RA esas! vetoccwesics 7,911 4.612 1,086,048 
TI ose ss tddevdiscas 2.081 1,379 282,856 
Methodists......... ..... 3,702 = 2,317 191,104 
German Evangelical... .. ... 80 665 160,000 
Rs cdivannccccedeseos 563 665 102,671 
Church of God....... .-...... 525 491 33,000 
Adventiate........sccccces.... 943 218 27.742 

Totul Presbyterian ...... 30,094 20.3821 3,112,533 

Last year......... .-. 25,722 19,065 2,888,228 

AS TO MEMBERS. 
Ry ae Se, Pek Ee pere ae 9,948,232 
Congregatione| polity......-.......... --eee + 54120,158 
PARRA BO isco 65 00:0 0,000 0 pt0es.ccncepsee 3,112,533 
AS TO MINISTERS. 
i icc cn cilnahd seevesch sc0sneigents 41,864 
Congregational polity... .........cccocsscccccccece 39.484 
Presbyterian polity............. Oe crust enceawcads 20,321 
AS TO CHURCHES. 
I inn b sks ede iuistwnccces scctesneses 63,875 
Jongregational polity........ . iedebh eden 57,477 
I in hns cd encitpes .cctsescace 30,094 





....-According to the statistics just received from the 
Rev. Henry A. Hazen, editor of the ‘Congregational Year- 
Book,”’? there are thirty-nine Congregational clubs for 
social fellowship in the United States. Of these, the first 
was organized in Buston in 1869, and the first one out of 
New England was organized in Cleveland in 1875 Then 
followed the Minnesota club 1n 1878, and the New York City 
in 1879. Six were organized last year, and two thus far 
this year, in Northern Obio and in Toledo. The largest is 
still tbe Bo-ton club, which has 425 members: next to 
which is that of Chicago with 325 members: then Spring- 
field with 298 members; and St. Louis with 250 members. 
These clubs generally meet once a month, and have discus- 
sion and supper. 








Missions. 
A REVIVAL IN CESAREA. 


BY THE REV. W. A. FARNSWORTH, 





It will be remembered that about a year ago, Aintab en- 
joyed a glorious revival. The more especial agent under 
Godin the work there and then was the Rev. Mr. H. Jen- 
anyan, of St. Paul’s Institute, Tarsus. More than a year 
ago, he was urged to visit Cesarea and other places in this 
station. He is now here, and the results of three weeks of 
faithful work are even more than we had dared to hope. 

The church, consisting of about two hundred members, 
not including those residing in other places, has been 
aroused to new activity. The first special meetings that 
were held were for church-members. Very many prayers 
were offered an‘ nearly every ohe, both male and female, 
promised to labor for the conversion of individual souls. 
These meetings were followed by others for those who are 
not church-members. One of this kind for women was 
largely attended, and many expressed a desireto begin a 
new life. The first of this kind for young men was at- 
tended by one hundred and thirty, and about one-half of 
them arose for prayers. In the three weekssince this evan- 
gelist began work he has held more than thirty services. 
Curiosity was soon changed to seriousinterest, and that in- 
terest has steadily broadened and deepened up to the very 
last meeting. This was held last Sunday evening. It had 
been preceded by three other services, all largely attended 
one by more than eight hundred. It was appointed asa 
praise meeting. Despite the heat and the weariness, and 
the fact that very many of the people are, at this season, 
out of town, there were present more than four hundred. 
Mr. Jenanyan read from the sacred Scriptures mapy pas- 
sages, showing the privilege and the duty of rendering 
thanksgiving, and made a few appropriate and very im- 
pressive remarks and then cailed for short expressions, by 
prayer, of personal praise and thanksgiving. 

More than sixty such prayers were offered. Of these 
more than forty were by persons not hithorto known as 
followers of Jesus, many of them not known as Protestants 
I find that we have a list of sixty-one women and eighty- 
five men, who have indicated their purpose to live a new 
life. Very nearly half of these have not been known as 
Protestants. We know of others who are openly inquirers, 
but whose names are not on this Jist,so that we feel sure that 
about one hundred and seventy-five may be said to be seek- 
ing the way of life. 

We rejoice very greatly at the influence of this work on 
the thirty-five young men iv our bigh school, About 





thirty of them are among the inquirers or among those 
who are rejoicing in hope. 

1 will not speak of particular cases. 1 learn of one gray- 
bearded man this morning who says that his house has be 
come like Heaven. How much fruit may be gathered into 
the garner of the Lord we do not know. If the harvesters 
pes i and faithful, we may expect an abundant in- 
gathering. 


CESAREA, TURKEY, June Mth, 1890. 


- 
> 


A SPECIAL committee of the English Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society has investigated and reported upon certain 
charges published in the Methodist Times, respecting the 
alleged extravagance of Wesleyan missionaries in India. 
The substance of the report of the committee is that the 
Wesleyan missionaries in India do not Jive in luxury, that 
their stipends are not excessive compared with those that 
are given to Wesleyan ministers in England, and that the 
attendance of the missionaries at the levees of the Viceroy 
does not involve pecuniary expense nor hinder their work 
among the native population. The committee find that the 
cbarges that the missionaries live in such a manver and in 
such places as to alienate them from the natives, are not 


sustained. The result is a complete exoneration of the 
missionaries. 











Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 10th. 
THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS.—LUKEE XVI, 19-31. 


NotTEs.—“In purple and fine linen.” — The first was 
the outward garment of wool dyed purple. This was the 
royal color indicative of the highest dignity and luxury. 
The second was the under garment, a tunic made from the 
Egyptian flax that grew on the banks of the Nile. Such 
fine material was of dazzling whiteness and often worth, 
according to ancient authors, twice its weight in gold. 
“Lazarus.”’—Eleazer, God is myhelp. Christ gave 
this name to the beggar asa representative one.———“Full 
of sores.’’—The beggar of the East is not only a more com- 
mon but a more pathetic sight than with us. Heat, un- 
cleanliness add to his deplorable state. Travelers are of 
the opinion that many of the professional beggars about 
Jerusalem, keep their sores open to attract sympathy in 
the shape of silver. “The dogs came and licked his 
sores.”’-—The dog isthe pariah of the Oriental city. He 
has no nobility. Heisto Constantinople and Jerusalem 
what the turkey-buzzard isto the South. Heis the city 
scavenger. The Bible never depicts the dog in a favorable 
light. In performing his pathological treatment he rises 
to his greatest hight in the New Testament. 

Instruction.—This impressive and perplexing illustra- 
tion is a story told to teach dissolute Pharisees a lesson 
they sorely needed. It was a picture such as they were fa- 
miliar with. Whether we are to interpret literally the 
dramatic figures or not, Christ taught plainly that when- 

ever the rich despise and spurn poverty, even in its most 
degrading form, they can expect nothing less than final 
condemnation themselves. To be rich is not the crime. 
Here modern socialists make their grafid mistake. But to 
be rich and contemptuous of those that are poor, that is the 
unpardonable sin; for it eats away the very heartstrings of 
the man. 7 

But as wealth is a much-used, altho not a necessary, 
passport to Hades, poverty is by no means a sure road to 
Heaven. This parable may mislead some into thinking 
that theiz poverty is a guaranty of salvation. Lagarus’s 
plea for the bosom of Abraham was the sympathy that was 
denied him on earth. A strong plea, indeed, but not a 
final one. Suffering and privation must have developed in 
him many brigtt virtues, and made him fit for the bosom 
he afterward inhabited. The poverty that refines a char- 
acter is blessed, and its possessor 18 well worthy of an eter- 
nal reward. The poverty that coarsens and sours will 
never bring a man into the Heavenly Kingdom. 

We cannot assert that this is a glimpse of the real Hades. 
It is a strong illustration to carrya point. We do not 
tbink that Christ meant to give the impression to all gen- 
erations that Abraham would really taunt a poor sioner 
when he is down, nor does the heart of Christianity believe 
that in reality Christ would refuse to send a teacher for 
the seventieth time to the family that needed instruction. 
Nor do we believe in actual fire in Hades any more, nor in 
a stream of real water in Heaven, nor in a canyon that di- 
vides Heaven from Hades. These spiritual states of Heaven 
and Hades must be materialized to afford a groundwork 
for an illustration to suit the hearers. The substantial 
thiag we know is that there 7s a punishment and there is a 
reward—just as sure as there is a night and a day. 

Sympathy is a necessity in life. The poorespecially need 
our sympathy. That is little enough to give them when 
they have so many unsatisfied wants. But real sympathy 
is dear, not cheap. It doesn’t mean flinging a quarter out 
of a second-story window to a poor beggar below, nor the 
filling out of a thousand dollar check for the heathen. 
That may be conscience or benevolence, whatever you may 
call it, but not sympathy. This rich man had no sympathy. 
He did not suffer with Lasarus. Christ suffered with men. 
He carried their woes and diseases, their trials and sins in 
his heart. It was a personal matter with him, not a vague 
feeling; therefore he is rightly called our ‘‘sympathetic 
Saviour.”’ 

To sympathize with isto comfort. Abraham comforted 
Lazarus in his bosom. A personal call is not enough. 
Tears are not enough. They often flow too easily. But 
there is a pressure of the hand, a look of the eye that the 
miserable do not mistake. They know that they are un- 
derstood. The poor can comfort the poor easier than the 
rich can. But the eager beart can learn all comfort as 
well as the eager hand the use of the pen or brush. 

We have Christ, and it is for us to hear him. There will 
always come a time when it is too late. The six o’clock 
express will not back into the station again because you are 
running after the last car. Noone has any ground for be- 











lieving that after Christ has been scorned, and purity and 


a thousand times, that when the last vituperation has 
opened one’s eyes to the horror of a hopeless position 
Christ will come back again as if it had beenall right. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BALL, G. W., Pike, accepts call to Wolcott, N. Y. 
CHAFFEE, A. B., Seymour, called to South Bend, Ind. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Anprew, Salemch., New Bedford, Mass., re- 
8 


CLOYD, L. L., West Superior. Wis., resigns. 
CRESSEY, Geo. A., Second ch., Oshkosh, Wis., resigns. 


DELARME, A. A., Crozer Theo. Sem.. accepts call to Hope ch., 
New Haven, Conn. 


DIETZ, H. L., First German ch., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 
FRENCH. J. A., Richmond, Va., accepts call to Talladega, Ala. 
GRAHAM, James, Waldoboro, Me., withdraws his resignation. 


GREENE, Aubert, Warren, Me., accepts call to East Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 


Gaiyerra, Tuomas, Braddock, Penn., called to Vincenttewn, 








HERS, Bexsamn L., withdraws his resignation at Tarrytown, 


JAMES, Owen, Hatboro, accepts call to Hollidaysburg, Penn. 
KNUTH, L. C., Sheboygan, Wis., resigns. 
LILE, W. B., Leavenworth, Kan., resigns. 


MABIEFE, H. C., D.D.. Minneapolis, Minn., accepts the secretary- 
ship of the Am. Baptist Miss. Union. 


MORGAN, A. R., Brimfield, U11., resigns. 

PETTIT, L. D., Flushing, accepts call to Chadron, Neb. 

PURVIS, F., Black Hills, 8. D.. resigns. 

REED, H. W., Belvidere, accepts call to Waukegan, III. 

RUMSEY, J. D., River Fall's. Wis., resigns. 

MTL WELL, H. F., Freehold, called to First ch., New York 
y. 


= GEORGE M., Hartford, Conn., called to Minneapolis, 
n. 


TEMPLE, L. D., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Lansing,Mich 

UNDERWOOD, L. B., Bethlehem, Penn., resigns. 

WEBER, J. B., Edinburgh, Mo., called to Anna, Il. 

war. W. R., Fort Ann, N. Y., accepts call to Clarksburg, 
. Va. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATKINSON, Wrt.1aM H., Chester Center, Ia., resigns. 
BARTLETT, E. H., Quaker, accepts call to Stockville, Neb. 
DRISCO. RayMonp C., Derby, Vt., resigns. 


EVANS, SAMUEL E., Alstead, N. H., accepts call to West 
Newbury, Mass. 


GLIDDEN, Krak B., Mansfield Center. Conn., resigns. 

HARRAH. CHaRLgs C., Plymouth ch , Peoria, IIl., resigns. 

HATCH, FREDERICK A., Madrid, N. Y., called to Kokomo, Ind. 

HORRINE. STEPHEN D.. Nora S»rings, la., accepts call to Rocke 
feiler, 11). 

HUMPHREYS, Joun F., Remsen, accepts call to Peru, N. Y. 

JESSEPH, L. E., Cobden, I11., resigns. 


a —~ CHARLEs A., New York City, accepts ‘call to ._Kune, 
enn. 


KENT, Tuomas, Abingdon, Ul. resigns. 

KING, SAMUEL W., Brooklyn, accepts call to Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Laeence, GEORGE W., Medficld, accepts call to Hardwick, 
ass. 


LORD, ORLANDO M., Hanover, Mass., resigns. 

LUCK, CHARLES W., Topsfield, Mass., called to Pocatello, Idaho. 
MORROW, Horace E., Indian Orchard, Mass., resigns. 

ORR. James B., Hebron, Ind., resigns. 


7.675, Beeeee H,, Washburn College, accepts call to Netawa- 
a. an. 


ROBINSON, Praruey J., Winthrop, Me., resigns. 

ROGER, GeorGe, Lyman, {Me., accepts call to Lower Water- 
ford, Vt. 

ROSS, ALBION H., Andover, accepts call to Fryeburg, Me 

SAFFORD, ALBERT W., DeKalb, accepts call to Rock Falls, Ill. 


SOLANDT, A. P., Brigham, P. Q., accepts call to Bakersfield, 
Vermont. 


SPENCER, Davin B., Sandwich. called to Peoria, [il 
sas? Pm Henry W. L., Boscewan, accepts call to Wilmot, 


WALKER. James. Redfield College, accepts call to Mound 
City, 8. D 
WIEDENHOEFT, WILLIAM, Fairmont, Ind., resigns. 


WOODARD, FrRANcis C., Aurora, Mo., accepts call] to Fair- 
mount, Ind. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARMSTRONG, A. E., Leadville, Col.. resigns. 

BLACK, JAMEs T., inst. July 25th, East Boston, Mass. 

BOSWORTH, NATHAN, inst. recently, Howard, Penn. 

CLARK, THomas C., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Grand 
Island. Neb. 

COW AN, P. D., Pittsburg, Penn., called to Falmouth, Mass. 

DAVIS, T. E., Valatie, N. Y., accepts call to Bound Brook, N. J. 

LEE, J. TRUMBULL, Pueblo, Col., resigns. 

LEE, T., Springville, Utah, called to the ch. there. 

LINDSEY, E. J., becomes pastor Schaller, Ia. 

OVERSTREET. G. C., Taylorsville, Ky., 
Springs, N. Y. 

PHRANER, STANLEY K., ord. missionary, July 24th, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. He goes to Northern Siam. 


REICHEL, GeorGeE V., Buffalo, called to Brockport, N. Y. 
TWICHELL, E. W., Lyndorville, accepts call to Auburn, 


ave 


called to Clifton 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BLACKLOCK, J. H., South Pittsburg, accepts call to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
BURR, E. C., Norfolk, Va , accepts call to Apalachicola, Fla. 
i = en ALLEN, Parkville, accepts call to Brooklyn, 


HUBBARD, WARREN C., Brooklyn, accepts call to Rochester, 


PEMBER, FREDERICK, Campobello, N. B., accepts call to Ar- 
lington, Mass. 


TERpSTS, Joun C., Hudson, N. Y., accepts call to North Adams, 
ass. 


SPOONER, JouN A., died July 20th, Edgewater Park, N. J., 
aged 83. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BLOEMENDAL, R., Reformed, North Holland, Mich., called to 
Pultneyville, N. Y. 
CAMFIELD, A. J., Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Chicago, 


DENNEY, O. H., Free Baptist, called to Eimira, N. Y. 


HILLPOT, Josepn, Lath., Lickdale, accepts call to Girard- 
ville, Penn. 


se | oe! man WILLIAM, Reformed, inst. July 26th, Guttenburg, 


KREHBIEL, Jacos, Meth. Epis., died July 2ist, Cincinnati, O. 


SCHNEIDER, J, H,, Luth., Circleville, O., accepts call to Balti- 
more, Md. 


SEITP, Frank M., Luth., accepts call to Cornwall, N. Y. 


SNOW, Bishop Samvet S., 2d Adventist, died July 27th, Green- 
point, N. Y., aged 84. 





truth have been trample* on, and unselfishness laughed at 





WORMSER, A., accepts call to the 2d Reformed cb., Cleve- 
—..”” aia 


—) 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


MAHAN’S INFLUENCE OF SEA 
POWER.” 








THE opportuness of this volume coming 
at a time when new efforts are being ex- 
erted to give importance to the United 
States Navy gives it a special value. It 
also commands respect for the earnest 
purpose it displays, the pertinence of its 
suggestions, and its thorough grasp of his- 
torical facts and professional details. On 
the other band it challenges the fire of 
criticism for the defective plan in which 
it is cast, the ineffectiveness of the exam- 
ples sometimes cited in support of the 
author’s theory, and the illogical charac- 
ter of some of his conclusions. 

The title is misleading. Whether in- 
tentionally or through a failure to per- 
ceive the fitness of things, the author treats 
of two subjects which are practically dis- 
tinct, and which are yet so arranged by 
the order assigned to them as to indicate 
that he was, perhaps unconsciously to 
himself, following two lines of thought 
during the preparation of this work. 
Through the Introductory section and 
the first chapter and a half until page 
107, he discusses the subject which forms 
the title of the work. The remaining 
three hundred and thirty-four pages, or 
much the larger portion of the volume, 
are devoted. with a few exceptions, to 
a professional and historic criticism of 
the chief naval campaigns and battles 
of Europe from 1660 to 1783, offering a 
treatise regarding the science of naval 
warfare resembling Jomini’s work on 
the art of war on land. If this part of 
the volume had come first, logically 
followed by the present first part in the 
form of deductions from a statement of 
facts, there might have been a symmetri- 
cal consistency to Captain Mahan’s vol- 
ume which might then have been en- 
titled ‘‘Naval Warfare, with Observations 
concerning its Bearings on national Pow- 
er.” As it is now, we are really confront- 
ed with two works, one dealing in gener- 
alizations more or less suggestive and 
correct, involving questions of national 
policy and appealing to statesmen; the 
other fitted for the consideration of spe- 
cialists and professional seamen. Jn the 
application of principles of statecraft the 
publicist is less concerned with the details 
of naval maneuvers than with the results 
of decrees and appropriations intended to 
lead up to the effectual application of 
naval science. In the practice of the 
science learned at the Naval Academy or 
on the ship’s deck, the uaval officer pro- 
perly concerns himself but little with the 
political policy of the law-makers of his 
country. The two areinter-related but in 
practice are distinct. Captain Mahan 
has failed to perceive this principle, and 
hence a confusion in the plan of his work 
which must to a considerable degree neu- 
tralize its value. This is the more to be 
regretted because he has evidently given 
serious attention to his subject, and by 
making two volumes out of his double 
subject, each more complete, he would 
have at once doubled the importance of 
his investigations and the number of his 
readers. 

As it is owing to the attempt to coalesce 
two topics, some of his most sugges- 
tive observations also lose muchof their 
force by being thrown into the wrong 
section of the book, thus failing of 
full application. For example, a very 
large part of the Introduction which, by 
the way, is rich in suggestion and the 
statement of the principles of scientific 
warfare, applies altogether to the second 
part of the work, having little bearing on 
the subject proposed on the title-page. 
This Introduction forms in itself a concise 
formula of naval principles that might be 
effective if published as a separate work. 
A landsman may read this portion of the 





* THe INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HISTORY, 
1660-1783. By Captain A. T. MAHAN, United States 
Navy. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1890, 1 
vol,, 8vo, Pp, xxi, 557, 





work with profit because, as the author 
observes: ; 

“ Nevertheless, a vague feeling of con- 
tempt for the past, supposed to be obsolete, 
combines with natural indolence to blind 
men even to those strategic lessons which 
lie close to the surface of paval history. 
For instance, how many look upon the 
battle of Trafalgar, the crown of Nelson’s 
glory and the seal of his genius, as other 
than an isolated event of exceptional 
grandeur? How many ask themselves the 
strategic question—‘How did the ships 
come to be just there?’ How many realize 
it to be a strategic drama, extending over a 
year or more, in which two of the greatest 
leaders that ever lived, Napoleon and Nel- 
son, were pitted against each other? . . . 
The great lessons of efficiency in prepara- 
tion, of activity and energy in execution, 
and of thought and insight on the part of 
the English leader during the previous 
months, are strategic lessons, and as such 
they still remain good.”’ 

Again, the author forcibly expresses a 
truth which many are liable to forget as 
the character of ships and armaments 
chanzes, imagining that the principles of 
naval warfare have also changed when 
he says: 

“But a precedent is different from and 
less valuable than a principle. The former 
may be originally faulty, or may cease to 
apply through change of circumstances; 
the latter has its root in the essential na- 
ture of things, and, however various its ap- 
plication as conditions change, remains a 
standard to which action must conform to 
attain success. War has such principles; 
their existence is declared by the study of 
the past, which reveals them in successes 
and in failures, the same from age to age. 
Conditions and weapons change; but tu 
cope with the one or successfully wield the 
other, respect must be had to these con- 
stant teachings of history in the tactics of 
the battle-field, or in those milder opera- 
tions of war which are comprised under the 
name of strategy.” 

As regards the main question at issue 
in this branch of his subject, the para- 
mount importance of naval power in the 
perpetuation of the influence and inde- 
pendence of nations, we are hardly pre- 
pared to admit that the auther has proved 
his case frum historic example much as we 
should like to see that principle demon- 
strated satisfactorily. He omits citations 
of the example of Athens in her palmy 
period before the Peloponnesian war, but 
emphasizes the example of Rome during 
the Second Punic war, of England and 
of the United Provinces of Holland. These 
are all forcible examples of what results 
are possible to a nation which carefully 
fosters her naval power, whether in the 
protection or extension of her commerce 
and territory. The example of Rome is, 
indeed, very remarkable, because by con- 
trolling the Mediterranean she effectually 
prevented Hannibal from receiving rein- 
forcements from either Carthage or 
Greece by water, and was eventually able 
to plant her legions across his protracted 
line of overland communications. 

It was by her naval genius that Holland, 

a marsh-sodden strip by the North Sea, 
was able to shake off the grip of 
the colossal power of Spain, to acquire 
enormous wealth and vast foreign ter- 
ritories, and finally to include one of her 
sons among the Kings of England. It was 
the sagacity of the statesmen who saw 
and knew how to make available the con- 
ditions of their geographical position 
sthat developed a small British isle into 
the greatest power since the down- 
fall of Rome, and enabled England to baf- 
fle the stupendous genius of Napoleon. 
The author might have added that it was 
the fleet of frigates of our little navy 
which succeeded in at least winning for 
our young republic the honors of adrawn 
battle in the contest of 1812 when our 
land forces were barely holding their 
own. 

But after all has been said we still think 
that the question proved by the facts of 
history is not so much the absolute relia- 
bility of naval power towards maintain- 
ing the prosperity and independence of 
a nation as the absolute necessity of a 
genius for the sea, a genius for successful 
prosecution of naval warfare. In other 
words, given the genius for the sea, it then 
becomes of paramount importance for a 
nation to encourage that genius and fos- 





ter the means for its exercise in the pro- 
tection of the national interests. But such 
genius is the natural result of laws and 
conditions beyond our ccntrol. The laws 
continue but the conditions may change. 
The position of Greece forced the Greeks 
to bea maritime people. The position of 
Italy has always given the Italians an emi- 
nence in sea matters superipr to that of 
any of the Latin races excepting the Portu- 
guese. By pre-eminent genius the house of 
Hamilcar Barca was able for one genera- 
tion to involve Rome in a life and death 
struggle; but the result, as we can now 
see, was never doubtful. Carthage, and 
for that matter the world, could produce 
only one Hannibal; he was a phenomenon 
that nothing in ancient or modern history 
could predict or expect to see again. 

That great energy, enterprise and or- 
ganizing ability cannot alone suffice to 
create a great naval power, is proved by 
the example of France under Louis X[V 
and under Napoleon. Both had great 
success in organizing armies and winning 
conquests by land. Both realized the 
importance of coping with the naval 
power of England; each sent large fleets 
to sea, compored of ships designed by 
naval architects more scientific than those 
of England. Captain Mahan also shows 
that the commanders often displayed 
greater intellectual perception of the 
principles of naval warfare than their 
British rivals; and yet both monarchs 
miserably failed in their naval aspira- 
tions. Poeta nascitur, non fit applies 
to naval genius as well. The stat2ment 
may be applied to the French admiral of 
those reigns which Soult made regarding 
Marmont: : 


‘*None knew the art of war better; his- 
tory will tell what he did with his knowl- 
edge.” 


No, genius cannot be made to order; and 
hence we say that the principle of naval 
preparations laid down by Captain Ma- 
han is not of universal application, but is 
applicable rather to those nations which, 
as the natural result of favorable condi- 
tions, have a genius for the sea. Those 
conditions have not been as favorable to 
France as some, because of her extensive 
seaboard might suppose; for the reason 
that she has not been wholly dependent 
on the sea, having extensive land fron- 
tiers, and because her Atlantic seaports 
are few, generally difficult of access, 
greatly embarrassed by the tides, and, 
with the exception of Brest, of only 
moderate extent; while the entire separa- 
tion of her eastern from the western coasts 
has made it exceedingly difficult for her 
fleets to co-operate. Hence her mariners 
have been unskilled and fearful of respon- 
sibility, and such men as Jean Bart and 
Suffren are rare exceptions in her navy. 

The lack of interest in naval affairs at 
present displayed by Americans is not 
fortuitous, nor produced by the develop- 
ment of foreign shipping. It is caused by 
existing conditions which may for many 
years prevent a recurrence of the naval 
spirit shown by our people at a time when 
the country was chiefly a strip along the 
Atlantic, facing European communi- 
ties, hostile to republican institutions, The 
vast internal development of the United 
States and the corresponding capacity 
displayed for producing home commerce 
and manufactures have naturally tended 
to reduce the importance of our navy 
and the interest of our statesmen in its 
growth and prosperity. 

To the general reader the second por- 
tion of Captain Mahan’s work weuld be 
more valuable if he had continued it to 
the period of Nelson’s triumphs, and 
given us as masterly an analysis of the 
battles of the Nile and Trafalgar as he 
gives us of De Ruyter’s famous triad of 
sea fights; because he constantly alludes 
to the tactics of Nelson on these occasions, 
supposing a knowledge of them in the 
reader. Inasmuch, also, as the author has 
demonstrated the perpetuity of principles 
under varying conditions, we cannot 
quite understand why he limited himself 
to an arbitrary period, beginning with 
1660. An account of the naval strategy 
and tactics of Alcibiades, Cimon and 
Brasidas, of Augustus, of Doria and 
Pisani, of Howard and Blake, of Don John 











of Austria or of Santa Cruz would have 
added materially tothe usefulness and in- 
terests of Captain Mahan’s treatise on 
naval warfare. The most attractive pas- 
sage in the book is, perhaps, that in which 
the author displays his enthusiastic admi- 
ration for that brilliant French sailor, 
Suffren. There is no doubt that Suffren 
was imbued with a decided genius for the 
sea; but his reputation gains luster by 
contrast with most of the naval com- 
manders of France, He bad great quali- 
ties; but he suffered on the other hand by 
contrast with naval officers of the Saxon 
races who are never so cool and collected 
as when their energies are in action; 
whereas Suffren, like his fellow-country- 
men in general, became over-excited at 
such atime, and what errors of judgment 
he then committed were caused by the 
ferment of his brain. , 

For the rest, if we cannot altogether 
accept Captain Mahan’s scholarly work, 
we cancommend it as thoughtful and 
suggestive and composed in a flowing 
style offering only rare errors of expres- 
sion. A copious index is properly ap- 
pended, and the paper, printing and bind- 
ing are such as we have learned to expect 
from the University Press. 





RECENT FICTION. 


When We were Boys. By William O’Bri- 
en, M. P. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50.) In what may be called the 
tail-piece to this in some respects remarka- 
ble novel, Mr. O’Brien tells us that most of 
the work was written while he layin prison 
under the operation of the Coercion Act. 
The purpose of the story is to give “‘ some- 
thing like.a picture of the transformation 
which the progress of American democratic 
ideas has brought about in Irish society.’’ 
If the picture is a true one its value is very 
great, tho the story, viewed as a novel, can- 
not be called a very great piece ot art. It 
has the Irish spirit on every page and is full 
of Irish wit, humor and drullery, while it 
unfolds a drama which, if much encumbered, 
is not without telling force. The burden of 
all is the dream of liberty for Ireland: and 
it depicts with a sort of romantic realism 
the struggle toward freedom. It is a poli- 
tician’s novel in the main, but it is in a de- 
gree a poet’s dream as well, highly colored 
and not far from sensational; but it proba- 
bly does set the earlier methods of Irish 
revolutionists in the strongest possible light 
over against those which Mr. O’Brien im- 
agines may yet prove successful. Boyish 
schemes and enterprises for the furtherance 
of patriotic dreams are giving way, he hopes, 
to broad statesmanship, helpless as it may 
be at present, which will one day bring 
about the liberation of the people. A por- 
trait of Mr. O’Brien faces the title-page. 

Old Friends. By Andrew Lang. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2,00.) Mr. Andrew 
Lang, when he has something to say, which 
fortunately is pretty often, says it with a 
grace and a sparkling play of fancy that 
come to one’s attention like butterfiies and 
bees to the receptive and generous flowers 
of their choice. One receives his light touch 
with a responsive welcome. There is not 
an individual of all his readers who does 
not harbor the sensation of being a special 
favorite of his towhom most of his cleverest 
remarks are especially addressed. In this 
little book we find letters written (as Mr. 
Lang would have us imagine) by many fa- 
mous characters of fiction, the most note- 
worthy personages of Scott’s and Thacke- 
ray’sand Dickens’s and other immortal (and 
some not quite immortal) fiction-mskers’ 
stories. The undertaking had its fascina- 
tion, no doubt, but it had its difficulties as 
well, and Mr. Lang himself would not 
claim that he has succeeded in a marvelous 
degree; still it is little short of a marvel 
that he could flash such brilliant and satis- 
fying wit, humor, sarcasm and wholesome 
philosophy through so many and such 
widely different epistles. If easy reading 
is proof of hard writing Mr. Lang must 
have toiled in agony over these pages; for it 
would be difficult to find any work which 
could come nearer reading itself. The pref- 
atory essay entitled ‘‘ Friends in Fiction” is 
a model of delicate criticism, where the aim 
is not so much to expound as to say some- 
thing at once true and light. He remarks: 

“We are driven to the belief that humor, 
with its loving and smiling observation, is 
necessary to theauthor who would make his 
persons real and congenial, and, above all, 
friendly.” 

Mr. Lang, if he has not been able to dem- 
onstrate the truth of this by writing very 
good fiction, has at least shown how light- 
ness of touch and sybtlety of humor may 
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make old subjects new and fill pages of | 
commonplace observation with a light that 
never wason seaor land. Wedonot regard | 
Mr. Lang as a critic to be led by in the! 
graver matters of art; but we accept him as_ 
a friend who knows a great deal and talks 
delightfully well. These kind and genial 
talkers are apt to fall on the edge of the 


rule formulated by the old woman: ‘‘When ' 


a person has sich a terrible amount to say 
an’ ups an’ says it eternally, some of it air 
bound ter be no sich a thing!” Mr. Lang 
says a great deal, and says it in a way that 
is exasperatingly winning and interesting; 
but a good deal of it, especially when be 
talks of American literature, is ‘‘ no sich a 
thing.” Indeed, his essays are a sort of fic- 
tion that appeals to the reverse side of one’s 
judicial faculty and puts one into a good 
humor despite the thousand and one points 
of error that prick one’s conscience. But, 
coming to these letters by old friends, we 
can only take time to recommend them as 
charming in every way. Here Mr. Lang is 
at his best; he writes in a line with his 
clearest vision and with his choicest quill. 
We do not always regard what these friends 
say as amounting to much, but we recog- 
nize their voices, their intonations, their 
little tricks of sentimeut, and so find our- 
selves gladly overlooking their short-com- 
ings. Here are epistles from Paul Ronde- 
let to Dean Maitland, from Monsieur Lecoqg 
to Inspector Bucket, from Mrs, Proudie to 
Mrs. Quiverful, from Mrs. Gamp to Mrs. 
Prig, from the Baron Bradwardine to Ed- 
ward Waverly, andso on. It is delicious 
parody, Lang-like at every turn, light 
enough to float in the air of romance and 
bright enough to mdke even Jane Austen’s 
pages put on a slight gleam of sickly inter- 
est. 

Raphael. Translated from the French of 
A. de Lamartine. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.00.) This is a new American edi- 
tion of a very good translation of Lamar- 
tine’s sentimental romance, which is excel- 
lent reading for the student who would like 
to be able to draw the distinction between 
the novel of to-day and that of some 
yesterdays ago. The book is weil printed 
and bound. 

The Cassell Publishing Company has 
published in paper cover, as one of the 
‘Sunshine Series,” Mary J. Serrano’s trans- 
lation of Uranie by Camille Flammarion 
The story is a sort of astrenomical romance, 
somewhat in the style of Jules Verne, but 
done with a higher art and with a greater 
show of scientific knowledge; it lacks, how- 
ever, the popular qualities that have given 
such a wide, general circulation to Verne’s 
stories. It is more of a novel than any of 
the latter and yet it is over-brimming with 
the sort of romance which hesitates before 
no leap into the region of the impossible 
and its philosophy is couched in the terms 
of a refined pantheism and of a materialism 
the most ultra. 

The Albany Book Company has sent us No 
II of its ‘‘ Hudson River Series ’’ of Ameri- 
can novels, a breezy sort of story entitled 
The Princess of Montserrat, by William 
Drysdale, told in the style known as “ repor- 
torial ” and recounting the adventures of a 
young dramatic critic who went to London 
on a fool’s errand and thence to a barren 
rock in the tropical seas inthe employ of a 
phosphate company where he had many 
adventures and finally married the Prin- 
cess of Montserrat. It is not a bad romance 
in its way, and one who has not lost the 
taste for a story for the story’s sake, 
will find it harmlessly interesting when he 
has nothing else to read. 

Hauntings. By Vernon Lee. (New 
York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. 50 cents.) 
Lovers of the fantastic in romance will find 
the stories in this volume possessing a fas- 
cination of no uncertain sort; but we donot 
mean this for high praise. Under the sur- 
face there issomething worse than uncanny 
in such fiction. The sensitive mind is 
strangely affected by it and turos a way 
from the reading of it in a depressed and 
distressed mood. Vernon Lee is a writer of 
uncommon power, a power that unfortu- 
nately is not turned to best account. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have collected 
into a neat volume for their “Aldine Series” 
eight short stories by Miss Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, under the title, Tales of New England, 
Every well-informed reader knows what to 
expect when Miss Jewett writes. Her sto- 
ries are told in exquisite style and with a 
view to quiet pictures of bumble New Eng- 
land life. Most of the pieces in this volume 
have been in print for some years, but they 
have worn well; and it will be long before 
their interest will fail with the lovers of 
good literature inclosing the dreariness, 
harshness and immitigable pathos of New 
England rural experience. Miss Jewett’s 
art is not inspiring, but itis effective an 

genuine, ‘ 





Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Relig- 
in 


Seabury Divinity School. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75.) This book is the product of 
the recent interpretation of Hegel, repre- 
sented in this country by Dr. W. T. Harris | 
and in Great Britain by Professor Edward 
Caird, and which has developed a philoso- 
phy so distinct and so different from the’ 
commonly accepted Hegelianism as to 
make it doubtful whether it is not more 
Kantian than Hegelian. Dr. Sterrett tiuds 
it a philosophy not only drawn from Chris- | 
tianity as the fountain-head of truth, but! 
which is alone able to furnish a safe and! 
effective standpoint for resisting agnosti- 
cism, materialism and pessimism. Hegel | 
himeelf is no easy master to struggle with; 
and, if we are to be limited to the philoso- 
phy developed by him, we shall not get 
beyond Absolute Idealism on the one hand, 
nor onto anything firmer than a dialectic 
process of thought on the other, even tho 
we recognize his great advance beyond the 
subjective idealism of Fichte in maintain- 
ing the co-existence of subject-object and 
object-subject. The new Hegelianism is 
Hegelian in method and in the work 
it has done in giving systematic de- 
velopment to the ideas contained in 
the system. Such a work asthis needed to 
be done on the obscure, involved, complex 
and confusing if not contradictory re- 
mains of Hegel. It is a mass of thinking 
which has led to the negation of Schopen- 
hauer, the skepticism of F. C. Bauer and the 
agnosticism of our own times on the one 
hand and to the philosophic orthodoxy of 
Professor Erdmann on the other. The neo- 
Hegelians find it only a fountain of evan- 


gelical orthodoxy. Whether in doing so | 


tbey reconstruct Hegel or not is of small 
importance, provided they themselves 
emerge on solid ground, with a consistent 
and defersible philosophy in their hands. 
One ear-mark of Hegel they have not effaced 
from their reconstruction of his philosophy 
—its difficulty. This is not wholly their 
fault nor Hegel’s either. Philosophy in 
absolute relations is not easy. It is rather 
in favor of the Hegelian method tban other- 
wise that it approaches the subject on the 
steep side with all its difficulties, bristling 
and looming. Professor Sterrett isa bold 
andstrong climber. The rocks come thun- 
dering down under his feet, but up he goes; 
the steep he is on hiding the steep that is 
higher, and by a tremendous path which 
can never be made plain or easy, but which 
he who can stand on it at all can ascend to the 
top. The only way to prove such a path is 
to climb it, and the only way to know Mr. 
Sterrett’s book is to read it. The Hegelian 
theory of religion, as elaborated in this 
volume, is too complex for our columns. 
Readers who have the ability and the 
patience will find it rich in thought and 
inspiration. Professor Sterrett sides with 
the interpreters, who vindicate Hegel from 
the charge of pantheism. Hegel’s rich and 
full conception of personality would seem 
to force this conclusion, tho there is much 
to suggest the contrary in the Hegelian 
theory of determinism, and even in his doc- 
trine of immanence. One of the most in- 
teresting points handled in this volume is 
the theory of knowledge. ProfessorSterrett 
seems to bring the matter exactly to the 
Kantian position, with this difference, that 
he repudiates the unknown and unknow- 
able “ thing in itself,’’ and asserts the abso- 
lute union of subject and object in knowl- 
edge. This is well as far as it goes, but before 
our difficulties as to the full and complete 
recognition of the objective world are re- 
solved, we need more light as to the question 
what substance is, which, after all is only 
known in the mind intheact of knowledge 
and cannot have a real presence there. It is 
time to end these remarks, and we cannot 
do so better than by saying that if it is 
Hegelianism which has brought the author 
to the position he takes in the noble paper 
on ‘“‘Christian Unity in America and the 
Historic Episcopate,’’ we wish there was 
more of it. 


The Word. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 3250.) The au- 
thor of this volume, who will be remem- 
bered by the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
by his charming ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Oriel 
College,” is one of the remarkable examples 
this century has witnessed of a vigorous 
and productive old age. Well on past the 
middle of his eighty-third year, he grap- 
ples with the problems which perplex the 
modern world, and delivers his message 
with a pungent brevity and intelligent up- 
prehension of the situation which young- 
er writers might envy. The author has, 
however, not lived long for nothing. His 
style of treating the subject has the matu - 


ous life. Per contra it loses something 


‘| ‘in logical vigor and is more or less dis- 


cursive. The sixty-six brief chapters of 
the moderate-sized 16mo discuss the deep- 
est problems of theism as they now lie in 
the minds of men. The author marks out 
-his own path and expresses himself in his 
own way. The whole book has a delight- 
ful freshness, ingenuity and originality of 
method. It possesses the quality which 
interests readers, especially simplicity com- 
bined with a directness which enlivens the 
book and often surprises the reader. We 
will venture to say that whether it will 
all stand or not, it would be hard to find 
such another discussion of the meaning of 
the Logos as in the second chapter. The 
following passages from the chapter on 
** Greek and Jewish Senses’’ will show the 
author at his best: 

“The natural consequence was that the 
Greeks, while they thought much of tbe rela- 
tions between man and certain higher powers 
did not think of a Supreme Being, spontaneous- 
ly, regularly and constantly acting upon the 
soul of man, and moving it to goodness and 
truth. . - So, in Greek hands, Logos was 
more of earth than of Heaven, more human 
than Divine. It spread itself over the field of 
thought like a mist, and neither concentrated 
itselfnorcleared. . . . Itisthe very contrary 
in the Jewish Logus. From the beginning it is 
onesimple idea—the all-powerful Word of God 
creating all things, conversing with man, giv- 
ing him ordinances, punishing him, offering to 
him the hope of restoration. . . . Every good 
gift, every good thought, every good feeling, 
was from Heaven. 

“A Jew could never think as a Greek did, or a 
Greek asa Jew; for,as the Greek saw things, 
the whole course of human affairs was upward; 
asthe Jew saw them, it was downward—that 
is, from God to man. To the Jew the Word 
meant command: to the Greek it meant a grand 
idea commending itself to a fine intellect and 
a religious disposition. The Jewish Logos re- 
quired little or no explanation, and could be 
apprehended by everybody capable of doing 
what he was told todo. The Greek Logos had to 
be indicated by hard logic and adorned by elo- 
quence, and even so might and did fail to win 
the critical and the fastidious * (p. 296 sq.). 


Russia; Its People and its Literature. 
Translated from the Spanish of Emilia 
Pardo Bazan. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25.) This is a translation by Fan- 
ny Hale Gardiner of an interesting book 
written by a woman who, if not always 
right or oftenest right in her conclusions, is 
a clear thinker and a very engaging writer. 
The volume consists of essays on the history, 
evolution, tendency, value and influence of 
Russian literature. It is divided into four 
books. Book I treats of the “‘ Evolution of 
Russia’; Book II, considers ‘ Russian 
Nibilism and its Literature”; Book III, re- 
views the ‘‘ Rise of the Russian Novel,’ and 
Sook IV is an attempt to account for 
Turgéneff, Gontcharof, Dostoiewsky and 
Tolstoi, all concludivg with an essay on 
“French Realism and Russian Realism.” 
We do not find much of value in the work 
beyond the compendium of literary bistory 
it contains and here and there some evi- 
dences of an origin?! insight into the rela- 
tion of the novelist to his time and his en- 
vironment. The author wrote at an hour— 
a very fleeting one—when a certain coterie 
of realists were almost persuading the 
world that Tolstoi was an epoch-maker in 
the art of fiction. On every page one feels 
the influence of the wave of criticism that 
tumbled over Europe apd into America 
some three or four years ago with Tolstoi, 
Tolstoi for its foam. One smiles as one 
reads thinking how far back the tide has 
ebbed and how dead has fallen the Tolstoi 
fad. Russian literature is well worth 
studying, and especially its fiction, even if 
it bas not given us any really great novelist 
like Scott or Hugo, and to those who wish 
to know something.of it without too great 
an outlay of money and time we mention 
this book as of value, provided the vehe- 
ment and oyer-earnest praise of certain 
novels be not accepted too readily as safe 
criticism. We cannot close this brief notice, 
however, without calling attention to a 
singular paragraph wherein the author sets 
a curious moral paradox. She remarks: 


“In ‘Anna Karénina’ Tolstoi depicts an illicit 
passion, extravagant, vehement, full of youth- 
ful ardor; yet there is nota page of *‘ Anna Karé- 
nina” which cannot be read aloud and without 
a blush.’ 

It would seem to us that this matter of 
blushing while reading ‘‘ extravagant, ve- 
hement”’ word-pictures of illicit love and 
adultery depends much upon the reader. 
A young woman who could be the reader 
without a blush would not be exactly our 
ideal of a girl. In her chapter on the “Po- 
lice and the Censor,’”’ the author gives the 
fullest account that we have seen in English 
of the Russian methods of preventing what 





rity, mellowness and considerateness which | isdeemed dangerous literature coming into 
‘| is the special fruit of a long, full and vigor- | the Czar‘'s territory, tho its details are very 


few. Like most persons who have gone 
bodily into the current of extreme reaiism, 
this author stops at no critical barrier when 
in full flight toward her pet goal. Speaking 
of Pushkin’s ‘‘Captain’s Daughter,” she 
says that it is “extremely pretty and inter- 
esting, at times amusing, or again very 
touching; andin my opinion preferable in 
its simplicity to the interminable narratives 
of Walter Scott.’”’ Yet she never speaks of 
the interminable feature of Tolstoi’s brutal 
novels, tho she does admit their pessimism. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


* ,...Professor N.S. Shaler contributes a 
Study to the August numberof The Arena, 
under the title “The Kconomic Future of 
the New South.” 


...-Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman will 
publish, through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
in the autumn, a new volume of poems en- 
titled ‘* Lyrics for a Lute.” 








....-The Macmillans announce for early 
publication Professor Marshall’s long ex- 
pected treatise on ‘‘ Political Economy,” 
anda reprint from their ‘Collected Works’’ 
of Edward Fitzgerald of his version of the 
‘““Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” Fitzger- 
ald, with the modesty of true greatness, 
never set his own name to any edition of 
this immortal translation. The present 
reprint will be valuable, and doubtless most 
attractive. 


....-Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, accord- 
ing to latest report, has come to anchor in 
Auckland, for the purpose of visiting 
Sir George Grey. The Ex-Governor of New 
Zealand is an authority on the Myths of the 
South Sea islanders, and much of his in- 
formation will doubtless be of use to that 
second wizard of the North in weaving his 
romance of the Pacific. Mr. Stevenson’s 
house in Samoais to be ready for him by 
the end of this year. 


..-. The Athenwumsays that a large mass 
of De Quincey’s correspondence has been 
lately unearthed, which throws new light 
on his character and career. There are let- 
ters from Coleridge, Wordsworth, Charlotte 
Bronté, aad others of his contemporaries. 
A number of papers have also turned up 
which contain the manuscripts of ‘The 
Dark Interpreter’ and ‘*The Spectre of 
the Brocken,’’ mentioned elsewhere in De 
Quincey’s writings, and supposed to have 
been burnt. These recovered papers and 
correspondence will be published shortly in 
London. 


-...-The last volume of The Critic bas 
come to our desk in neat cloth covers. 
There is nothing in it that we have 
not read carefully from week to week 
since January last, and which is not filed 
away in easy reach. To our mind “The 
Lounger” and Mrs. Walford’s London Let- 
ter are among the most attractive features 
of The Critic. The London Letteris bright 
and graceful and newsy asa letter should be 
It seems to us a pity that The Critic cannot 
manage to give us more exhaustive reviews 
of important books. This we presume is 
prevented by its attempt to touch every 
book that issues from the press, and we 
rather doubt the desirability of such a pol- 
icy. Still oneis always ready to be pleased 
at The Critic’s alertness and wit. 


....8Sir Walter Scott’s “ Journal’”’ is to 
appear (saysthe Atheneum) in the autumn, 
reproduced from the original, which is pre- 
served at Abbotsford. Mr. David Douglas 
will edit it, and add, besides elaborate ex- 
plavatory notes, illustrative extracts from 
unpublished sources, chief among them be- 
ing the reminiscences in manuscript of 
James Skene, one of Scott’s oldest and most 
intimate friends. There are also letters 
from Carlyle and Lockhart. The whole 
work will form two octavo volumes, and 
they are said to contain nearly double the 
amount of matter given by Lockhart, while 
the sentences and paragraphs will appear 
as they were written by Scott. Mauy pas- 
sages were truncated by Lockhart, many 
entries were omitted, and for five months 
not a line was reproduced. 


....The Editors of Scribner’s Magazine 
seem to have a particular scent for new” 
writers. Sometimes they strike across a 
good trail; and sometimes it is only a squir- 
rel track. They put up a good songster 
when they started Archibald Lampman; and 
they have unearthed a prize in the author 
of “Jerry.” Thisis altogether one of the 
best anonymous stories that our magazines 
have published. There is nothing imma- 
ture in tne writer’s style; andit heisa young 





man we hope he will preserve his anonymity 
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for many years to come, and not allow 
himself to be ruined byeasy fame. Inthe 
fiction number for August there are several 
pew names, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
who also contributes a piece of absolute 
rubbish to Hurper’s for this month, has a 
first-rate story called “ Gallegher.” It is 
well told and worth telling; just the sort of 
reading one warts in a midsummer maga- 
zine. There is a “Dialogue ” in verse by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, very finished and delicate as 
we should expect, and a dramatic poem by 
Mr. Aldrich, full of good lines, embellished 
by head and tail pieces—some of Mr. Ken- 
yon Cox’s monstrous athletic nudities. 
The thing called **Rununciation”’ is neither 
poetry bor prose, but a muddled production 
in six stanzas without even the virtue of 
seeming to mean something. Mr. Bunner’s 
imitations of Sterne have all the cleverness 
of a fresh inspiration. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Short Pistory of ~ eee States of -——e 
For the Use of Rk 
sneer. With ian and | 1 one. m4 
pp. vill, 2x6. pew York and Chicago 
Taintor SNEED 0k iiscc coptgbancadeves 
With the Best Intentions. A Summer Episode. 
By Marion Harland. 7x54, pp. 3%. New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons...............- S10 
Illustrated Guide to Geneva. 4x5. New York: 
World Travel C0........0.sccescccecesesseeees 
Gru for Health and Pleegare. A Complete 
ide to the Use of the Wheel. By Luther 
Porter. 7¢x5, pp. vi, 226. Boston: Wheel- 

- aby DBocccscoccecacocesesccescoescoceessosesccess 0% 


Reference Hand-book for Readers, Students 
and Teachers of Byettet History. By E. H. 
Gurney. x6. pp. 1l4. Boston: "Ginn & Co.- 

The gains Facts of American History. BYD : 

Menigemery. 84x64, pp. 359. iaiv. he 

All He aan By John Habberton. 
i oe x514. Rat 19. Meaavil ©, Penr.: Flood & 
Veeenconcraserscccnpeeccctecdgicebodeaecedesce 

A Renae oh the Rev. 8 3, * a D.D. R-4 
the Rev. A. H. Gauzhey. BP D: Tix 
#44. Erte. Sem Dispatch Publisning © 

oni and Chuaks tor Every Fireside. wi, 

isdom and Pathos. By the Rev. Charles 
Deems, LL D. bad an_Introduction *yv 
Chawbeey M. Depew 634, 69. New 
BOS BS OS BR: co cccncceesesne pecocseccee 

The Biind Man and the Devil. at Phineas. 734 
x5, pp. 719. Boston: Lee & Shepard 


THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 
The Magazine of Christian 


Literature 


CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER ARTICLES, 

THE BOOK OF JONAH: IS IT FACT OR FICTION? 
By Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D. 

THE DIFFICULTIES IN SCRIPTURE. 
Howard Crosby, D.D. 

THE PSALMS. By Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 

A DAY WITH THE CHURCH ARMY. 

ASKETCH OF MY LIFE. By Franz Delitzsch. 

THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. By W. 
W. Andrews. 

THE END OF SANDEMANIANISM. 

EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NEGRU. By Rev. Bishop 
Atticus G. Haygvod. 

MINISTERS’ SALARIES. 

AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. NINTH IN- 
STALMENT. INCLUDING BEGINNING OF W 
H. MALLOCK’'S “SUMMING UP” AGAINST 
HUXLREY. 

CONCLUSION OF W. R. MARTIN’S VALUABLE 
ARTICLE ON INDIA. 

THE (NQUISITION. By Prof. F. H. Foster. 

CONCISE AND STRIKING MONOGRAPHS ON 
THE RELIGICUS HISTORY OF JAPAN. By W. 
E. Griffis, and of 

JERUSALEM. By Selah Merrill. 

Subscription Price, 82 Per Year. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., 
33 Bond Street, New York. 
_Plewe mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


ae * FLORIDA HOME SEEKER.” 
Monthly, 5@centsa year Invaluable quide to set- 
tiers. oun of bemenon Sstaliaet: 


By Rev. 








BORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Graduating ao in Belles-lettres, Vocal! and 


lestremeqtes Mus Degrees conferred. Stenogra- 
y nd Type-Writing. In all respects one of the 
Bose 3 Schools in the 8 


Rev. WM. .¥ Bows, A.M., President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL LAW. 





mwouty Tnstructo 
Opens ctober } dress Hon. HH. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, 





Bax MAWR COLLEG 
Pa., 10 miles Leh, - ‘ ' —— 
Women. The Program, stati andl 
undergraduate courses of se y 4 ny qonteunie 
year, will be sent on application. 


BURR_AND BURTON SEMINARY, Mean 
chester, Vt. ation one of finest in ah Eng’ 

eated. Influence decided! \- 7 

Members of last class in Harvard, Narwmouth. epee 


U 4 d'niversity of Vt. 58th 
ith, Send fo ty.andlniver o AoC FERWIN. A Barra. 


The Cambridge School 


and Plargaret Wisthrep | Hall. English,Classic 
and E) 








Courses f: ome comforts and 
casted eultivatiee. Building and f fara ah, ev 
wai mu ov 

Mn. "ARTHUR © GILMAN. Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


ye | KARE SILIFARY ACADEMY, 
&. ¥. iinstrated circular, ae 
A. K. MCALPINE, A.M., Principal. 








Full information. Send camp ie ‘tor , Saunas. 0. M 
Crosby, 9 Franklin Street, New 


SEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
704 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. for 
‘he 1owest rates in a:l papers. 
EWSPAPER L Av ESS IRING. 
‘es, « 
G.P. ROWELU RCO" 1 Spruce Street, N. Y. 
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ER’S BAZA . 
HARPER'S YUUNG PEOPLE.“ 
” HA pKa CATALOGUE will be sent by ma 


HARPER & BROTHERS WEW YORK. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


AGUIDE TO THEIR INTERPRETATION. 


With a Map of the Mountains and Ten [lustrations. 


By JULIUS H. WARD. 
12mo - - - Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. Ward has spent his summer vacations in the 
White Mountains for several years, and has entered 
deeply inte their life and meaning. This book is both 
a guide to a better knowledge of the White Hills and 
a souvenir of what one finds in them. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New YORK. 


VALUABLE AIDS 


FOR CLERGYMEN 


SELLS. For the Pul hy Sketches and Skeletons. 
) pages. 
PULPIN pat KS ead Preachers’ Assistant. 


5200 $ 
REN SH’ OTES on Parebies. 8vo. $1.25. 








bd » Critica Edition 
ZE Ae! AH, His Visions and Warnings. By 
. L. Alexander. 12mo. $1.50. 
TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
26 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Orr's ARUREAU oF ADVERTISING, 
rvice. Send f pecial ie of 
10 Pnna Street. N. 





i 00 papers 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway,N.Y. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


and Tunes for Church Worship. 
A. 8 BARNES & CO. 751 Broadway. fh, Y. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H.Andrews & Co. 


1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 



















* MUSIC. 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 


WINNOWED. SONGS "y f=? somew 


were Is the latest, largest 
strongest cheapest — best Sunday-School Song Book 
published, Price t5c ao in any quartity.exvress- 
~— not prepid. If by mailic. per copy additional. 
w & Main, | The John Church Co., 
New Bigiey, and id Chicago. | Cincinnatt & New York. 








FISSHE 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sth Ave..cor. 16th St., N.Y. 








The People’s Hymnal. 


Por Church Worship, College Chapel: Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, and Sunday-Schools, 


Edited with the greatest care by REV. E. 8 


58. LORENZ, author of the “ Revival Series” and a number of 


oth er popular t ooks, assieted by a carefully chosen committee of leading musicians, 


It contains the be-t standa) 
them. 


hvmos and the tupeswhich have bec 
in addition are most of the later devotional by mns thit have 
revival meetings. Handsomely printed, 5%4x8 inches in size. 304 
and lithograph sides, price, post-paid, 75 cents; cloth sides, $1.(0. 


ome most popularin connection with 

so essential in our prayer and 

pages, and 448 hymns. Bound in half leather 
Speciai rates to churches. 


SPECIAL EDITION WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


In this are included five es of Chants and 45 
and other portions of core 


For sale by all dealers, or by the Publisher, 


Scripture, together with the actent aeny and Aposties’ 
nd in half leather, Nithograph sides, post-paid, 90 cents; clo 


of Scripture Responsive Resfings from the Psalms 


lai rates to churches. 


th sigo @- 3 8 
. SHUEY. Dayton, Ohie- 





CHAPPAQUA 8 MOUNTAIN mt ty » aes 
Chappag.iia, for 1890 and 9 
and pptece. henna The Hills. thirty-two mlles from 


BRYN Bay. | 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE. 





Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on ap- 
plication. 





TYDSBRGA pportunities ufo TRAINED ‘A Rie 
& Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


ESVILLE, 
[ARE EI ERIE SEMINARY, Fare: 
ant and heslthful. libera) and thor- 
ough. es ey r becins Sept. lth, 1890. 
Iss MA zY EVANS. Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early ication is advisable 
Address Rev. JAMes C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


Cc 
conarkaviesseats syakew ACADEMY Sts" 
Address Coil. R. D. ALLEN, Prin., Louisville, Ky. 


YNDON HALL, Boughkeepele N. Y. 
Girls’ rding and Pe ool. 2d ear. cin 
culars by mail. UEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advanta moderate e 
ee RESIDENT RATON, Ma Marietta, 0. 




















ally employed the Conservatory. prominent 
among them are: Dudley Buck. Albert Parsons, 
Director Piano-forte De ment, al Rowe Shel- 
ley. Louis Arthur Russel!, George M. Greene. Ap, ~ 
cants without mu alent not accepted. Send for © 

H. W. Greene.Gen’l Man’r. C.B. Hawley, Musical Dir. 





SLANE (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


wpson RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully and 
peopel located in the Hudson River Va'tiey. Af- 


r re. 
Artofhigh grade. 3ith per wen Sept. ~y 3 ie and 


illustrated catalogue. 
UNIVE RSITY. _ 


‘| CURRY PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 24. 
THIRTY INSTRUCTORS. 1606 STUDENTS REGIS- 
TERED LAST YEAR. 
best advantages for thorough training. EIGHT 
> in — Classical: Scientific and Mechanica); 
Normal; English; School of Shorthend; Business 
College; School of Elocution; Conservatory of Music. 


Send for Catalogue. 
J.CLARK WILLIAMS, A.M., President. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 


A thoroughly- ,eauipped Classical and Scientitic 
School for th se: 15 teachers. Regular and 
elective courses. Theerecs conserved. re facilities 
in Music, Art and Modern — uages. Steam heat; 
electric Vieht; all modern appliances. $225.40 ys 
all charges in a regular course for one year. Dis- 
counts to preachers, teachers and two trom same 
family. Year begins Sept. ist. Catalogue free. 

E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel. N. 
Y. Wmilesfrom New YorkCity. Healthful, — 
like, Thorough, Progressive. 25th year begins Se 
15th. send for Illustrated Circular with References. 

GEO. C. SMITH, A.M. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. September 2. For illustrated 
catalogue, write Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich, R. I 


ELMIRA COLLEGE willy. 


ool rse of study equ al te that o 
Colleges, including ‘as sical, Scientific and ‘Special 
Courses. Superior advantages in Music and 
Bui'ding with modern improvements; heated 4 
steam and furnished with el-vator. Astronomical Ub- 
serratory, Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 
Address Rev. CHAS. VAN NORDEN, 2 oe ey. 


FORT EDWARD pense Bula INSTITUTE. 
























For young wome 
and AAventanes. * 92h Send for lilustrated Cata- 
logue. JO8. E. KinG, D.D., Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
‘or Voueg Ladies. HH. THANE MILLER, President. 





EW YORK MILITARY, Joanery. 
Cornwall, N. Y. ustrated catalogue, ad- 
dress Con C. i WRIGHT, A.M., Supt. 


NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


‘orth Granville, N. Y. A first-class boarding 
school for ladies. High course of study. ——_ 
grounds. Newly furn ished. Healthy location. O 

Sept. 10th. Rev. LAROY F&F. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Princ pai 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seit ‘of Jay Cooke 
will begin its torty-first year Wednesday, Sept. 4th. 
For circulars, apply :o PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


incipals, Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS H. A, DILLAYE. 
= Svivia J. EASTMAN. 


NSYLVANIA, 
pur tseunaH FEMALE | COLLEGE ,AND 
UNSERVATO 
advantages. Superior home comforts and 
care. et 4 year begins Sept. 10th. Address, 
President A. H. Norcross, D.D. 


RICKETT COLLECE 


yr hpen | 
BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 
Graduates of both sexes assisted to good positions 
od Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement 

















NNECTICUT, | Hamden 
RECTORY sC~OOL FOR ROYS., $325 to 
$375. Homelike influences, combined with tirm dis- 
cipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
eusae, Gymnasium, Boat-house, etc. Send for 
circular Rev. H. L. EVEREdT, M A., Rector. 


RIVERVIEW reutukeepste.8v 


55th Year. Prepares thoro' College. th 
Government Acates jes and a in M litary 
Drill. SBEE & AMEN, Prec 








N-THE-HUDS aX 
A School of NA est grade on t Ate West bank of 
e Hudson. 25 miles = New York. .y mogseny 


ISTER, A. M., Principal. 
ECTICUT, WALLINGFORD. 
OSEMARY HAL 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


aC 
Miss RUUTZ-REES, Miss LANGIRS, Principais 
Christmas term begins Oct. 2d, 189. 








F ALE FEMALE 

COLLECE 
Thirty-seventh year begins Sept I7th. Beauti- 
ful and healthful location, fifteen miles north 


of Cincinnati. Addres 
em, 8. PD, FO EH D.. Glendale. Ohio. 


$s 
ort. Mm. 

IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home school with refined surroundings. Build 

ings steam heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymna- 
sium. Boys prepared 3 for Yale, Hartera and Prince 
ton. RMAGNAC, Pu. D., Principal. 


IVY HALL ae al “Br cat 











EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1866. 

3 East 14th Street, New York. 


SENT 
FREE. 


ALBION 
COLLEGE. 


YEAR-BOOK 


It is more than a catalogue; it is full of intormation, 
and contains a discussion of the great live eaten 





ABBOT ACADEMY vox Y2Q8 


will bein its sixty-second year September I!th, 2. 
offering enlarge4 es “YA for a thorough and 
refining education e@ new building, Draper Hall, 
will be completed, furnishing the best modern con- 
veniences ony thé health and comfort of pupils. 


Term: 
Time Mok Bin Principat. Andover. Mass. 


DEM Ye ren bok s, ¥O™ 


Aca. th Foo of Academy, Eleventh of Home.) 
paration for College or for business. 
Troroueh Prealthful location and genuine home, 
with the most r fined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. Highest references given and required. 
J.H. ROOT, Principal, ‘Greenwich, Conn. 


THE AR DINE ANABLE’S 
er vouRa’! coer... N. J 


of YOUNG ni 1. ents prep «red f for Coll llege. 


“HLEV HALL, Mentyele, Mass. Home 
1 for Miss" ladies. 


MiSs G: WHITTEMORE, Principal, 














f the day, such as oven prog ssive 
scholar needs. Postage four cents his ho one of 
the leading colleges in the West in atfendance 
Tange and thoroughness of werk, and in extent of 





OHIO, Gambie: 
HA RCOURT PLACE SEMINARY 
A school of the highest grade for young ladies and 
ris. Established = erigieal lines its growth has 
m remarkable. pils last year from sixteen 
States. For estologass address 
Miss ADA T. AYER, B. A.. Principal. 





O10, Gamopier. 
KENYON nag mag eoni! ACADEMY. 
A select school for boys. ge year. Location of 











election of stadies. pEvee oh historic and scien- 
tific questions. Tuitien Free. Expenses only 4 
as great as Eastern colleges. 
L. B. Fiske, LL.D., Pres.. Albion, Mich. 
if COLLEGE Beloit, Wis., af- 
fords fine Classical and Scien- 
e olt tific advantages to 5oung men, 
with best inGucnoen, Ex- 
mses low. 44th year opens Sept. EDWARD 
. EATON, LL.D., Presicent 
BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-School for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Students prepared for co'lege. 
week. > * WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 
B Uni i 
lackburn University, 
at Caritovitie. It .. has just completed its guar- 
ter centennial year. Fine location. Ample facillittes. 
Thorou, a in qrery poe £5 audies. Both 
very. veo’ D Sept, 4. Ad- 
° rhe L. AU D.Dal President, 


sexes, 
dress 








Illinois College. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
Founded 1829, The oldest college ‘in the State. Ad- 
dress President EDWARD A. TANNER. D.D. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
R°scio Ae COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SOHO Boarding School for Boys and 
Young _ Prepapes for the best Colleges 
Scientific Schools or Business. 


E. H. COOK, A.M , Pb.D., Head Master. 


SEYMOU® Pas Ls ot INSTITUTE, 
Pine Plains. N. Y., for both sexes. Building heated 
by steam. Water ry ‘over floor. Primary, Prepara- 

tory, Avademic. Musical, Post-Graduate Courses. 
Healthful, homelike, select, thorough. Terms moder- 
ate. For particular: # address 
Rey. A. Matricg, A.M., Principal. _ 


TEMPLE Gnove Apres’ SEMINA RY, 
Saratoga Sprin int. -sixth year begins 
Sept. 17. Address HAS. Ye. Do D, Ph.D., Pres. 


MIS$ crows cHOOL. ILY BOARDING 


For the poco of ‘pu ils only. 
Students prepared for Vassar. Ent: vanes "by certifi- 
cate. Apply 24 Academy 8t., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE ciitowre Nt. 


AURORA.N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
nee. A refined Christ Home. New Building 
ready t Septem 


road J ~} = ~~, Session begins September 10, 
nd for Cata: 
EB. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One A the half-dozen best 
academic ant 


The 
tuition with bo board, for Fall'erm, beginning Aug. 27th. 
Send for catalogue to Kev. G. M. STEEL , Prin. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for bit ———. 24th Year. Is provided for 
givieg a supe in Eclectic 
x y Depa rtments, alsoin Music and Art. 

Ay Preparatory TA KUTZ, 245 Walnut St., Phila. 





























WILSON COLLEGE atts 


DGAR, Ph.D., h. Chambersburs. Pa. 





OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


eent on ae = 


saiieaen yh or Information 
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_— Fiwancial. 


A PROMINENT BANKER DEAD. 


James M. Brown, the senior member of 
the firm of Messrs. Brown Brothers & 
Company of this city,died at Manchester, 
Vt., on the 19th inst., at the age of seven- 
ty years. Mr. Brown’s death was a great 
surprise to a ‘large circle of friends and 
the members of his family, as it followed 
an illness of only twenfy-four hours, pre- 
vious to which time he had been in per- 
fect health. 

Mr. Brown was been i in Baltimore, Md., 
and belonged toa family of bankers. 
founder of the house, Mr. Alexander 
Brown, came to Baltimore in 1798 from 
Ballymena, in the north of Ireland, and 
established a warehouse for the sale of 
linens. In 1838 the linen business was 
disposed of and banking became the ex 
clusive business of the firm. The first 
firm name was Alexander Brown & 
Sons. Branches were established in this 
city, Liverpool and in London; but in thé 
course of time the house in this city be- 
came the head house. It is not saying too 
much, without reflection upon many other 
reputable houses, that the banking house 
of Messrs. Brown Brothers & Company bas 
for years enjoyed the most. honorable and 
esteemed reputation of any banking house 
in thecountry, and it bas been largely ow- 
ing to the influence of Mr.James M. Brown, 
who was in all things the soul of honor. 
Mr. Brown acquired a very large fortune; 
he was of a singularly retiring disposition 
for one so widely known to the general 
public, and avoided the notoriety more or 
less attaching to wealthy men. He was 
exceedingly liberal and disposed of large 
sums for charitable purposes. For a 
number of years he was President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was also 
President of the New York Hospital, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, of Bioomingdale Asylum, Vice- 
President of the American Bible Society 
and Treasurer of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. For twenty years he 
has been a Warden of the Church of the 
Ascension. He leaves a widow, one son, 
Mr. Waldron P. Brown, and three daugh- 
ters. 








NATIONAL BANKS. 


ELSEWHERE in this issue of the paper 
we print the quarterly reports of a large 
number of the national banks doing busi- 
ness in this city, and below will be found 
a summary of their more important 
items. Reference to the dividend books 
of many of our national banks discloses 
the fact that perhaps a majority of the 
shareholders are nyn-residents of this 
city. Almost without exception we are 
glad to note the continued prosperity of 
the national banks; their stocks are con- 
st ntly increasing in value, and are ea- 
gerly sought for by careful investors. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


ics cde anccake ctcnekuen $30,237,924 
COMBRRE GOGOK.. 0.00 cccvccescccocnsss 5,000,000 
rents cesudenertnes seeks 1,500, 

Undivided PODS SR 429 467 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


ais. hikacsn ods ckvi's Bey $22,120,363 
Capital stock.... .-. 2,000,000 
Surplus......... : 1,000,000 
Undivided profits 659,281 





| RTE, Perc one UN eer $11,497,433 
CE cite ieeceayeenine 2,000.000 
PS” Be ere .000 
Undivided a 112,133 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
aes oe 38.790, 156 
CRMIGA COREE, .cccccceses cocstees 1,000,000 
Gs deenccnnswrncesedteusebes ~ 200,000 
Undivided profits.........-...... 110,833 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources..... iain paneibiales aaniate $1,830.023 
CE MER asco Scssccec nent esate 250,000 
snd sone nds ne eniconsin niet ee 50,000 
Undivided profits..............++ 83,872 


i cenrtsntcrndeianicniie $29,977. 797 
Capital stock . 8,200,000 
ne 350, 


"195.966 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 

urces ,571,087 
Capital stock.........+se+++ 4536 8ds 600,000 
Sur pee eankhdas oe conandeeed 400,000 
Undivided profits.....sse0-eeeeene 


ms 
i oni Can att eareeme ae 


Teeter rere eee eee eee etree 


The | 








LINCOLN RATIONAL BANK. 





en ah coedegeedaheetoeape 888 

Caoital stock........... 300.000 

FROUs «sob 5553563- S55 pi. ocd 284.113 

Undivided POI. oo. cccicccccdece 43,029 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 

bah chee Varin CaSd.tecy 26,745,543 

Comal MOMs as fab cctdeneen'sis 750,000 

a my bots doe ee capeibtres ihe <aaebe 000 

Undivided profits.......... feerees 100,099 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources..... CCR Pr. 
Sn <509 sh aecnscpncaese 1,000.000 
ENG o 58 Aacusies ov ndseetaes Saba 750,000 
Undivided BE on oceeedoeb none 115,229 


ps PPE EPL T EPPPT TY PPP eee: $1,331.468 
Capieel GURU iiiieeis cease cessi ss 300,000 
Undivided profits....:........... 61,996 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
SE tia el et Pal apt Bt $16,441,075 
fapital st stock.. ,500, 
Surplus........ A 
Undivided profits 425,309 





CN 650) Kotte cc wesdvevderos $2,893,888 
Capital si stock kstedbtadsovevitess bes 300.000 
niin diss S000 ss0bdscedccee 250.000 
Undivided profits.................. 38,601 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
EO RA ELE. A $4,521,784 
 i0c-00.0040600-0%Geghnwne 600,000 
a Bei 6d nome 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 277,523 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
TEE OO OLE LE $31,749.087 
— stock...... -- 2,000,000 
ee ee 2,000,000 
on Hrided profits. . 416,616 





NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 


itthbbobidosecheceae eee $3,886,629 
niin sae nentene ee 200,000 
tint ate enh eneeneenhe 40,000 
Undivided profits................. 407,890 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 






PE ictiansibehcodiscvcsces $2,324.016 
pm aval “ SSSBEST ES SER reer 300.000 
i Lalstie halt: -iniubeet- eens eae 60,000 
Gadivided Bak: eves dickens 107,432 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK. 
I oa nals ues gale deepen $2,787.126 
pan arsed SU ral bicAvivkschcapaen 806.500 
ttl el es odevaennheles Op 50,000 
Dehvided i rear aa 19,693 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
EO PO OE AT PE #10.115,292 
Capital st Pitebtinatdseswiccvese ,000, 
ren 200.009 
Undivided profits................. 51,532 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL’ BANK 
Ty Tere $3,365,478 
Capitai stock.......... ee 750.000 
Undivided profits....... ......... 67,762 


WESTERN sates AL BANK. 


RE Seeers Parnes $14,813,847 
Capital stock... ............+00+ 3,500,000 
EF a men 22,526 
Undivided profits................ 167,348 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


AFFAIRS at ths Stock Exchange remain 
absolutely stagnant. Last week’s trans- 
actions amount to about the business of 
one really good day, and a large portion 
of the sales consisted of industrial stocks. 

The disappointment among operators 
at the insignificant first effects of the Sil- 
ver law seems to havedriven an unusu- 
ally large number to the country, where 
they seem disposed to remain until the 
approach of September, and all hope 
is abandoned of any movement worth 
attention until about that time. Even 
those who take a hopeful view of the 
prospect and contemplate ultimate buy- 
ing are quite willing that the market 
should be left to settle to a solid bottom, 
in order to provide a better basis for ulti- 
mate operations. 

In the mean time, it can hardly be said 
that there is any lack of good and en- 
couraging elements in respect to those 
conditions that determine the value of 
investments. The railroads more than 
maintain the high scale of net earnings 
apparent from the opening of the year; 
and the continued earnest effort of West- 
ern managers to overcome the reckless 
cumpetition on East-bound freights, en- 
courage the hope that they may ultimately 
effect a settlement. The crop reports 
still support the promise of a good export- 
able surplus of products; which, with 
light crops in other countries, are likely 
to yield fair prices. Business shows a 
healthy activity, tho still on a low scale 
of protits. The iron trade exhibits a dis- 
tinct revival, which is always regarded as 
a symptom of concurrent health in other 
industries. The settlement of the sugar 
trust upon an acknowledged legal basis, 
under the laws of this State, has removed 
the cloud of distrust that had settled upon 
those important new movements of capi- 
tul; by showing how they may be sub- 








jected to the wholesome regulation of 
law, and thereby. surrounded by proper 
safeguards. The activity of the current 
business of the country atiarge is indi- 
cated by the fact that the exchanges of 
all the Clearing-houses outside of New 
York for last week, show an average in- 
crease of 15 per cent. as compared with 
the same week of 1889. 

Under an ordinary state of things, facts 
like these would prove a sufficient basis 
for an active market; but at present they 
co-exist with almoet unprecedented dull- 
ness. And why? First, because the cou- 
ditions will keep and may be safely re- 
served for future use; and next because 
the moment is not auspicious for action, 
while a little later on circumstances may 
prove much more favorable. Pending 
legislation at Washington, has the éffect 
of holding several important interests in 
suspense; and it may require six weeks or 
two months of exciting discussion before 
those questions are disposed of. Still 
more important to speculative interests— 
it may require two mouths before the 
workings of the Silver Act show any 
conspicuous inflating seffect at this cen- 
ter. It is almost universally regarded 
as only a question of time as to the new 
law producing a very marked abundance 
of. legal-tender currency at New York; 
but the speed of the approach of that 
result must be determined very largely 
by the descretionary action of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. For the next few 
months, more must depend upon what 
Mr. Windom may do to get into circu- 
lation the fund of $55,000,000, held for 
the redemption of called-in bank-notes, 
than upon the issues of notes against 
monthly purchases of bullion. The fact 
of the Secretary’s purchasing, on Thurs- 
day last, bonds to the aggregate cost 
of over eight and a_ half mijl.ons 
at a considerable advance in price, is 
evidence of his desire to execute this 
clause of theSilver act in a liberal spirit. 
Last week’s purchases and the issue of 
about five millions of new currency, for 
the purchase of bullion, on the 13th of 
August, will alone go far toward sufficing 
for the Western demand on New York for 
currency to move the crops, for that 
drain upon the metropolis is relatively 
declining each successive year. It is also 
to be remembered that one explicit ob- 
ject in providing for the distribution of the 
bank-note reserve fund was to make an 
immediate and effective addition to the 
active circulation, which affords a fair 
presumption that Secretary Windom will 
buy bonds freely pending the active re- 
quirements for currency that are always 
forthcoming in the fall months. 

Wall Street foresees this prospective 
large addition to the active circulation 
and appreciates the fact that it will be 
distributed mainly through the New 
York banks and that a good portion of it 
is likely to remain here for a period; and 
operators are resting on their oars until 
it becomes more app rent when this tidal 
wave of inflation is likely to make its ap- 
pearance. Until that point is reached, 
events are likely to come and go with 
little effect, and the market will proba- 
bly remain very much at the mercy of 
the ‘‘ bear” traders. 

The money market shows rather more 
ease Loth here and ia London; and while 
the banks exhibit more readiness to lend, 
the demand declines. Foreign exchange, 
tho firm,does not indicate any further 
probable exports of gold of importance. 

The fact that the bids for the Procter- 
Gamble issues amounted to three times 
the sum offered, affords striking evidence 
of the acceptableness to investors of in- 
dustrial investments, and is likely to en- 
courage otber operations of that char- 
acter. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
July 25th, 1890: 


American Exchange ed 
Central 


|Germapia : 
imp’s & Trad’s’ .... 5 
° Ho |Merchants’ Exch'nge [234 
141 |State of New Ters.. 
44) Western } Nat........- 





Continental.......... 
Fulton & Market... 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank of this 
city is about to erect a magnificent bank- 
ing building a single story in hight, bav- 
ing a frontage of one hundred and fifty 
feet on Sixteenth Street and fifty feet on 





Sixth Avenue. The building will be sixty 
feev in hight, and will cost about $225,000 
exclusive of the land. 

Government Bonds have advanced 
about two per cent. during the past week, 
owing to purchases by the Treasury. 

The Southern National Bank has depos- 
its of over two million dollars, a larger 
amount than is indicated in the report 
published elsewhere. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
announces in another column that they 
will pay on August Ist, at the office of the 
Southern Pacific Company, in this city, 
one dollar per share on their capital 
stock, on the presentation of dividend 
warrant No. 23. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the banking house of C. H. Venner & 
Company regarding the five per cent. 
first consolidated mortgage gold bonds 
secured upon the Omaha Water Works. 
Full particulars regarding these bonds 
will be furnished by the banking house 
above namsad. 

The Lincoln Safe Deposit Company and 
Fire- Proof Storeage Warehouse have de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable August ist. 

The Philadelphia and Beading Railroad 
Compa'ly’s statement of the operation of 
railroad for the month of June, 1890. as 
compared with the same month of 1889, 
shows: 








1890. 1880. Ine. 
Gross receipts ..... $1,867.087 $1,536,731 $850,355 
Gross expenses... .. 954.569 1,112 276 157.706 
Profit............ $912,518 $424455 $188,062 
Net receipts......... 41,966, 34.659 7,506 
Profit for month.... 954,484 450,115 495,369 


Profit from Dec. | to 
4,801,655 4,153,930 647,78 


The total quantity ef sugar exported 
from the Sandwich Islands for 1889 was 
242 165,835 pounds, or 121,000 tons, valued 
at $13,989,302, an increase of 6,277.489 
pounds above the total export for pre- 
vious year. Total quantity of rice ex- 
ported, 9,699,196 pounds, valued at $451,- 
134, sho~ing a decrease of 3 208,704 
pounds, which is mainly owing to an in- 
creased home consumption by Chinese 
and Japanese laborers. 

Tbe Premier of the Colony of Victoria 
bas introduced a bill to construct 1,077 
miles of country lines, and 39 of suburban 
railroads, at a cost of £14,500,000. Tw 
years ago Victoria had 2.191 miles o 
completed railway and 509 in progress 
The population to the miles of railway is 
in the United States, 363.49; in Victoria 
when these roads are constructed, it wil 
be 317.7. 

A report comes from Louisville Ky. 
that all of the tobacco warehouses of tha 
city and Cincinnati will soon pass into 
the hands of an English syndicate the 
amount to be paid being $4,000,000. 

The approximate gross earnings of the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad for the 
third week in July were $140,763; increase 
$18,243. For three weeks, $395,778, in- 
crease, $70,885. 

Vice-President J. W. Reinbart. of the 
Atchison, says, taking the whole Atchison 
system of railway lines throughout its 
9,000 miles, there are none but the most 
favorable indications for the future, while 
the regularly and frequently published 
reports of current earnings attest in the 
most substantial manner the bighly satis- 
factory present condition of business of 
the system. 

The exports from Canada during the 
last fiscal year show an increase over the 
previous twelve months of $8,375 365. 

It is reported that an English syndicate 
has obtained possession of what is termed 
a tin mine at San Jacinto, California. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Euro 

lia, § St. Thom St. 

and the British ‘West Indie: 

also make collections an 
issue Commercial and Tray- 

elling Credits, available in 

all parts of the world. 


Letters 
of 


. 
Credit. 
amicus inittocst 3 Investment 
curities for customers. We Sooypities. 


receive aoceuase ot ane, 
Banker ——— ons, 

Firms and inate) als, = favorable terms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canaaa, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 59 WALL STI,, NEW YORK. 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 16 MASSAU STREET, MEW YORK GITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
na ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ray Ne: cede MINN 


00 
ser it vd 7 re Auditor. 00. 
First — INTOR ha 





Loan, Trust and An- 


|. DEBEN rine | 
Gee Oe? tb pacts DEPOSITS. 


parties desiring to 
woake ant sate t 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


_ Condensed — gee: June 30th, 1890, 
ital bscribe y 0 
pald'ap (le cackyns  87988:888 88 
Sexpine and undivided 


dee. ARBAB 
6 Per Cent. Debentures. 


6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

4 1-2and 5 Per Cent, Certificates, running 
three months to two years. 

All Municipel, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bonds. 


OFF ty Cc 
New York, 208 Broad wy ‘Landon, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut § ' Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St Kansas City Missouri. 














Maz an eastern investment 
would yield a double return in 
the west, if properly placed, 
and be no less secure. 

But, if improperly placed, 
what then ? 

The Kansas City Investment 
Company publishes an_ in- 
structive pamphlet on that 
subject ; free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 





OR SALE. 

A FINE farm of one hundred and thirty acres,consist- 
ing of cultivated lands, meadows and woodiands, of 
the Black River. Srringies. Vermont, one-half mile 
ftom the center of the villag Large New England 
frame house—ten rooms, Wautitul grove, large or- 
chard, excellent water supply from constantly flowing 
chased sufficient for town supply orpower. Good barn, 

8. Suitable for a pleasant country piace or 

dair> farm and truck garden. Good roads. All 

Da iu the manufacturing town of Spring- 
field, with good churches, schools and ames. 

Apply to A. M. ALBEE, Springfield, t, 

Or, P. W. SHEAFER, Pottsville, Penn. 


© M.H. Fitch & Son 8” 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. Large experience in 
Baoking and Real Estate. 

Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
sossSoae. to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually. 

e invite qpgocupendense, and can submit convinc- 
ing fects and fig 
ferences: é base, National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


8°. PUEBLO, COLORADO. 8% 





RT 


Five Per Cent, 


PAYABLE JULY 1, 1907, 
SECURED UPON THE 


Omaha Water Works. 


THE POPULATION OF OMAHA HAS 
CREASED FROM 30,518 IN 1880 
NEARLY 150,000 (INCLUDING SOUTH . 
vas) ie 1890. 

ARNINGS OF THE ed 
WORKS ANE INCRE at 966. 
000 IN 1882 TO $350,000 (ESTIMA D) | 


1890. 
THE BONDS OF THE eS ARE) 
Lt ~ 2, a AT THE NEW RK STOCK 


EXCHANGE. 

THE SECURITY OF A WATER WORKS 
BOND IS A PERMANENT AND 
ING ONE. H 

BAD DEBTS, OR 
waste Is INDISPENSAB 
LIMITED AMOUNT OF THESE 
BONDS FOR SALE BY 


C.H. VENNER & CO., 


33 Wall Street, New York. 
8 Congress Street, Boston. 


PIERRE 


Will be the next young city to surprise you with 
a wonderful gro 
Nhe pace most promising city of her size in the 


United Si 

sides rye e extent of fertile lands, there are 
worlds of weal in go tributary to her, tn- 
cluding immense deposits 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Lead, Silver and Gold. 


Three pay, have r =e surveyed into Pierre. 
The harvest of 1890 is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


certainly to invest. 
{ guaraptee my Sowene profit of 8 per cent. and 
— all risks. 





AtaaA 





For further informa- 
tion “address 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, S. DAK. 
REFERENCES 
REV. DR. WM. H. BLACKBURN, President Presby- 
tertan Colle 


Pierre. 
REV DR. JAMES C. JA JACKSON, Dansville, N. Y. 
aeY, S. M. WILLIAMS, 425 Clinton Ave., Albany, 


N.Y 

aay. JOHN.F. CLYMER, Somerville, Mass 
a PETTIGREW, U. 8. Senator from South 
akota. 


THE WASHINGTON 


NATIONAL BANK, 
NO. | BROADWAY, N. Y., 


IS NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 


E.G. SHERMAN. G.M,DODGE, J.T. GRANGER, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 





Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0@,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paidin, . . $1,000,000 .00. 
Debentares, Short-time No Instalment Bonds. 
Cerrespondence Solicited. 


L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, ) 


A. J. DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER. § 





Vice-Pres’ts. 





PORTLAND, OREGON. 
To Investo 
We, the wundersigned. are personally acquainted 
with MR, T D, of Portiand, Oregon, and with 
the PORTLAND CITY REAL ESTA ASSOCIA- 


a Mr. Wom and this corporation > thoreug ny 





MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 





WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 

make loans for corporations and individual snventente 
bearing 6 per cent., 7 per cent. = 8 per ce 

References: National Bank o' ansas cit ;_Firs 
National Bank of New York: First National ‘Bank 

of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of mn @ values “Sprece- 
defited. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to answer all correspondence 
FRANCIS B. MP & CO., Roanoke. Va. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are revog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect secu nstead 
of high rate of interest, a: as among the safest Invest- 
meet ot etered to the public. 


Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
essrs. Morven. Bliss & a, et York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq.,  Ohemical National 
“Di New eq ot City. 
F. D. the “National Safe Deposit Com 


ra 
¥ —_ henge. th No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
. - ~ NO. 
a= the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
oe East. 








ve Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 





H. A. COPED, Treasurer. 


nd the statements made b: ae 

be fe Fou altogether reliable. ORTLAND: held % this 
WEST AND THE 
First Xpbit I0N_TO wes’: POR KTLAND ARK 
are for sale at from $100 to $300 | per lot, and stand well 

in this city. The property is beautifully situated. 
J, W. secConnananey . W. Nelson, and 15 a 

The publishers of THE INDEPENDENT have su 

incerenaten ¥ to warrant them in believing uhat tthe 
above would be a good investment. Mr. W per- 
fectly reliable — may be safely trusted to make in- 
veumente or loa’ 
Write to T. A. ‘WOOD, Portland, Oregon. 


THE SIOUX CaN. AND INVEST- 


Ae re EEE EAA carn 


i to be fed for market, taking omple secu rity. 
The best references g iven. Correspondence solicited. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends. Pree of Taxes. 
varioxa,, Union 
| : Bau Investment 
STOC . 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


NATIONAL BANK 
IN P EFLARD. OREGON. 


ocgnaee su! rectors and 
Business Men of on * $50: Taken in Kansas 
City, Mo, 


UNION INVESTMENT CO.” 


erences : 
American National k, Kansas City, Mo. 








-Kansas City Savings and Safe it Co 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


Paying 6 per cent. Net. 


We own and offer, subject to sale, a limited | 
amount of the 6 per cent. Gold Bonds of 
the DENVER WATER STORAGE 
COMPANY, of Deuver, Col. 


Total Issue, $800,000. 


Th-se bunds are due March Ist, 1990, redeemable at 
the Company’s option at 110 after March Ist, 1895, up 
to March Ist, 1910. after which date the Company may 
redeem them at par. Interest payable March and 
September Ist, at the State Trust Co., New York, 
Price par and accrued interest, tax paid, for five 
years subject to advance without notice. 

After a personal visit to Denver and a thorough 
investigation into the merits of these securities by 
two of our representatives and also by two engineers 
of our own selection, we purchased these bonds and 
unhesitatingly offer them to the most conservative 
investors, as a safe ond profitable security. 

The bonds are in denominations of $500. and $1,000. 

Estimate of actual assets taken from our Engi- 
neers’ report, which they say is very conservative 
amount to $707,000, besides water rights, which can 
be disposed of at a low estimate for at least $1,000,000. 

One-half of the net proceeds from sales of water- 
rights, lands, etc.. goes to the Sinking-Fund to re- 
deem the bonds, 

We call special attention to the following facts, es- 
tablished by the reports of ergineers and our special 
representatives, viz.: 


L Abundant supply of water. 
. Immediate and pressing demand from land own- 
ers for irri tion. 
Present value of { cuaedtty estimated at more than 
double the issue of bo 
. Able management, and honest and substantial 


oon struction 
5. That the “Trust Deed and Bonds have been exam- 


ined and a proved sd Bangs, Tracy, Stetson and Mc- 
Veigh, of 


Circul woot a ts forwarded on application. 


C, E. JACKSON & CO., Bankers, 


Middletown, Conn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE, 


By reference to As _ U1 tine United States and Can- 








ing te in spuletion at the rate of s meneey TEN THOU- 
en oes 


ear, and such wond 
a tt a vance in real estate for reading 
ma ter, and if you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we wil 1 send full informatiop, with etc. 





Garfield National Bank 


Masonic Temple Building, 
TWENTY-THIRD ST. AND SIXTH AVE. 


Capital, $200,000, Surplus, $300,000 


Business, Personal and Family paccunte apastved, 
Ladies’ Accounts in a separate — 


DIRECTORS 
CHENEY, EDW ARD HOLBROOK, 

Hitt HITCHCOCK, GEO. H. WYCKOFF, 

JAMES H.B — wwii HENRY WAILLARD, 


UEL D. STYLES. 
A.C. CHENEY? Pai 


0. 4 A hs) 
ent. Vice-President. 
HIRAM HITCHCOCK, HENRY *D. a = gl 
2d Vice-President. ashier. 
RTIFIED FITL ES. 

Corres aneeened invited, that, by Good Evi- 
dence an rence, we may satis- 
fy investors as to a, ethod, our Knowl- 
edge of Values, and our Business Integrity. 

rite, Investigate. Be Satisfied, and then 
Command our Services. 
MARSH & BARTLETT, 


324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


two- D-thirds of its capital. a1 and. ts pas hy pont 
per cent. of its capita oes only u conservative 
and safe business and its ranteed loans are 
among the best in the inarket. Its coupons are 
promptly paid in New York exchange. For particu- 
ars address MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WILLIAM WIRTHENRY.Jr. ROBERT L. DULAN 
DULUTH’S wonderfal growth and rapid develep. 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s Saqvence in weareeaticn. banking oy 
‘acti 


ing the t year will compare A pen with that 
of any city in the pos age States. RT. 





stat ities 





red, to 
ENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance threugh the Bank. 


A REPLY TO 


Gen. Benj. F. Butler. 


AN INVESTMENT COMPANY TURNED 


_ INSIDE OUT, 
The following Pen years’ record of the 


6 se i u . 

Missouri Trust Co., 
OF SEDALIA, MO., . 

PROVES THE SAFETY OF FARM LOANS. 














Whole number of loans made... made 

Total amount loaned...........+++s0seseseeeee 

Number of loans paid off..... ..... 

Totai amount paid Off..... ......-ceececceceee 

Amount of loans in force held by Investors. $1,662,167 

Held bythe Company................sseesee ° 978,120 

Total amount of loans in force.............. $2,640,297 

Total value of security on loans in force.... $8,718,575 

Number of loans extended................... 259 

Amount of loans extended............ sone «$267,970 

Number of loaner extended last year 89 

Amount of loans extended last year.. theese $97,570 

Amount of loans'paid last year........ wheces $346,590 

Amount of loans made last year........... $681,570 
FORECLOSURES. 

Number of foreclosures at request of 

mortgagors to change title.... ll 
Amount of such foreclosures................ $11.825 
Number of foreclosures for default in in- 

De vccccscscccocescccess coccesscoceccosce 4 
Amountof such foreclosures................ $32,450 
Number of foreclosures where strangers 

bought the property for profit.......... ‘ 14 
Amount of such foreclosures................ $19,615 
Nember of foreclosures where property 

was bought by Company...............+. 10 
Amount of such foreociosures......... «...- $12,775 
Total number of foreclosures made for all 

CT ccccccsscccocsccccccsccvessecosocs cove 35 


Total amount of foreclosures for all causes $44,275 
The Company has sold six pieces of proper- 

ty at a profit and now holds 830 acres of 

good Missouri land at a cost of........... $7,276 75 


LOSSES. 
By dishonest agents..........cccccssccsccocces 
All other losses... 







Total LosseS............06 pees 
PROFITS. 
The original stock-holders have received 
dividends on each share.......... ....++++ $138 50 
Surplus.......cccces. sunugnesesegeenesoiedsececes $25,000 00 


For further particulars, address Missouri Trust 
Company, Sedalia, Mo. 


If you have capital to invest 


in lands, lots, loans, or mines, address 





J.T. McCarther’s Investment Agency, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 





Portemouch Villa 

rtland’s finest subur- 

re PETIT. LA} N e, ie work ed 

streets, beantifal scenery. Situated on Portland 
Boulevard. -00; $20.00 down; 


.00 
montL; no starsat no taxes. Send for Ithoareeh 
and plate or any information. Nat’l Bank references. 
AVERY CHURCHILL & RAYBURN, Portland, Ore. 





INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 


VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up — $250,000. 


% First rtgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real estate in the richest agricultacal jon of 
e Sowert, papewent, rene ——— ountze 

six per guaran 
as are ART, by officersof thiscompany with 
the greatest care, are upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this com: y have had 


OR solic- 
ed upon a ion. 


E. — 
Cc. H. TONCRAY. Vice-President ond Manecer. 





O/ GUARANTEED. 
095 Horta 
FARMS RCITY PROPERTY 

" KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 
free of cost. 





AMPLE SECURITY 
wave yee You. 703 a [ % 
JOHND. anoneco 

Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


EKA, KANSAS 
And Woe mere 1 
The profitable ptperignce of the 











AN UNBLEMISHED BECOBD TOR PROMPTNESS 18 ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 





= J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


, “ 
BEGAN BUSINESS 1870, fiss,ccturned to its investors....811,260,248.96 
ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 


LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 





these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders. 
amounts and short time. Write us 








Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than 
three times the amount loaned on them. The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds 


Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for Ay rsd Golivery . Also Sovings rtificates for small 
? 


Jan. 1, 10GB. Girratksun Qetecen, Me ar yes] HENRY DICKINSON, ¥'z’r. 


sas, or 319 way, New York. ~ 











—— 








Ome tte ame bet feed fee! be fed a> aa & ae oom <i eae eee 7 eee 


a 2,02 m=. af 


—_ «C(<é ew OUwOOOS SS 





July 31, 1890,] 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE icoesscorsr ococelcascey. 
any city its ak and fe Amores. 
any Se - who has pu Real Estate of us 
during tl five made a ble in- 
vesrment: y Ww: ve never seen the property 
ie and fal ratahed apo 











BERLIN. INVESTMENT CO 
WM. GORDON, 

Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 
Population, 45,000. 


cts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 








P oF DE 


| WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 








E 
SUCCESS 


loss to investo a good menene tex buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $800,000. 
Highest rate of i - 
ate eRe: ocaehee SS cE set “oa: 


ress 
E. 8. ORMSBY. 


20s ARS OF 


President. H. A Grmmonis, | Preside id 
180 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK appigents, 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eaueoutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


pation to pobre 








sane 
miles ee earney has grown from 3, 
popu lation in Pe. years. For full particu. 
pad aaan printed maps address 


The Kearney Land aut Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


Many men can look back and see 
how. they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In. 1878 its population num- 
WE acbicccccnccasecsnehen 

In 1888 its population 
a 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
lt is-a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 

finest. building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 

ing industries for the year 1890, 

already reaches $1,000,000. 

, Come and see for yourself, or write 
o 


THE NORTHWEST TMENT COMPANY, 
ee Falls, souk Dakota 
s, Hartford, Conn. 


14 NET CUARANTEED Larce ana 


re eyme 





900 





inve 
ESE "Correnpond- Te FIRST MORTGAGES, 
PALS: AJINYES OMA, Wase, 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE ON COMMISSION. 

PROPERTY RENTED 7%"%4 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES 5, Gemma looked after and 


LOANS: Sze MSsenen St 810m ot year 


x ADS PROFITS 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least cight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-half ofthe additional profit made, 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mert- 
gages. Write for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 
. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


<~-SECURITIES 


Are i athe market. Many are others bet 
inth the la latter a thane ours wilt be cosy tro ad 
e 5 
to investigate. Our Cote -~P all about eo 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., | B 
(Capital, $500,000), 
Kansas City, KANSAS. 


F. E. MAINE, New York Manager, Auburn, 
New York. 


B.F. GLENN & SON, Bhiladelphie Mana- 
gers 


LOANS. 
7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
ben gga COLORADO, 


joqns secured upon improved Farm and 
ong Ren oy nterest paid promptly, semi-anually. 
EU 





mce solicited. 

STODDARW, Loans and Real panto. 
Reference: Ist National Bank, Trinidad, Colo 
TOE 


E T OFT 
a a re 
at New York. in the State 





pi RS Lf 2 
f business on the 18th day-of aly. 1900: 





RESOURCES. 

III, «<0 ccc ctoneskeeddivews's 16,774,115 91 
URN E Rs e090 550hteresecsbon cevencvcovevece = he i4 
..8. bonds to feeeee circulation 50.000 Ou 

her stocks and bonds........... 170,625 

e from other national banks 2,591,646 

Due from state and private 

Mas efslboesbebth cocecovves 404,725 

pap rocscerssscoces on sesbyiedl 300,000 

8,600. 





e 
& 
SSESESSEE 25 







hecks i cash itemS.............. 229,858 
for Clearing-house. . 5,107,659 
J ive S80s 0m docee 3,425,071 
eaten bé- nese 1,055,700 
~~ —§—y 
(not more = om per cent. on cireula- 
CI Bide 0 Sovbiccdcvedeceddusbescteteseuss 2,250 00 
DONG inchds concgathvthuntbwideceddesend $30,237,923 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Geotat stock paid in 
Sur us fund......... 
Undivided profits.........2:........... 
National een outstanding... 44," 
Dividends unpaid........0... ......... 13,418 00 
re eet subject to = k 4 
mand certii 





ates of depos! a 93,274 53 





2, _ 2,685,189 58 58 
$20,237,92 io » 


ed. 
D BURNS. Cashier. 
ma toand subscribed. yao me this 26th id of 


mabe No Publi Bxines [s 
otary Public, Kin 0. 
Certificate tiled in New - Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
GEO. & COE 
q "= TE RRY, 


Directors. 
MAXWELL, 





EFORT OF THE CON DETION OF THE 
YORK Sandys gf NATIONAL BANK, at 
New York. in the State “3 ew York, at | es of 
business, on the Isth day of July, 1890: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...............s0s0005 « 
Overdrafts secured and unsecureda....... 
United states bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, judgments, claims, ete. 
from other national banks 












DO rcvnatecncsnss. -.0: 00d cnnseocesesce $3,886,628 65 
Capital stock paid EE $200,000 00 
Ca si Missadedéce coobesevsoces 
Surplus fase. pShocses 40.000 00 
Undivided profits.................0+. 407.890 (8 
Navional bank-notes outstanding. . 180,000 00 
AVRO ss Sccceseebtiresseccocccces 5N6 00 

ndividual de its subject to check..... 3, me, 7 9% 
Certified checks 





Teteev.s.006 gfsscccccces -cccccgecs cozese $3,886,628 65 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

> . H. JENNISON, Cashier of the above 
named bank, do S8olemmly swear that the aes state- 
ment is trué to the best knowl and belief. 


w 1 Cashier. 
Gebsceibed and sworn to before me this 2itir aay ‘of 


July, 1 
LEWIS L. PIERC. 
Hemey Puree, City and Co. of New York. 


Correct—Attes 
FRANCIS L, LELAND, ) 
ISIDOKSTRAOUS, 5 Direc 
JOSEPH PARK, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
‘MERCANTILE NATIONAL Bans. OF TH 
CrvyY OF NEW YORK, July 18th, 


RESOU ae 














Loans ane. discounts 4 
uo 
‘ 3.000 UO 
eal estate, banking-house.. ace'e 200,000 OU 
SMa nnccceccccesss -seevenseess $1,539; 269 94 
aes bescecdsedes 718,890 OU 
Bills of other banks once mmece 8 926 
Checks and other cash items.. 5,928 73 
Joey for Clearing- 
| een -« 904,296 5 8 
Due ey wettennt banks. . 548,534 4 
Due banks 
(aR Ta scemntn: sommnitnle 15,223 90 
Resempeien fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of - 
GINS 08s vcs. ciccnneciesde 2,250 
—————_ 3,088,784 62 
BeRBivvcevevcecccccess csevccnesese socese $10,705,660 66 









S 


State of New Y: 


Eee ey 


July 18th, 






«8. " 
stocks, securities, etc....--....... 
bas freer other national banks.. 


SESEASESERE 





1% 74 
1,859,174 50 
296,883 WU 





50,C00 00 
ith Uv. 
pi. - ay (5 per cent. of 











circulation)..:...........+++ 2,900 00— 3,869,195 23 
MCh ad - dernesactanasenebbndaktared $16,441,074 51 
Capital » Pemex " wo 
apital stock paid in 
Surplus fund.......... 00 
Undivided profits..... 4 10 
Nati bank-i 
C unpaid.. 37,798 50 
Individual deposits t 
poe TiMecsecustedéossrene $2,651,882 15 
Demand certiricates of de- 
Mipbesscasltic Soidececsces 61,871 10 
Certitied checks.............. 224,284 74 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Tin chanc cnbvocaractansntescoe 51,655 00 
Uni States deposits...... 910,000 (0 
Due other national 
WERE: bcc ccccscs ccdce cocce 8,332,326 39 
Bs to state banks and 
aacoatods. coee, >xmer 2,058,127 53—-18,950, 146 91 
Dicdanss ‘cegcscscccenoos coMeseesesceans $16,441,074 5t 
STATE OF NEW ‘eux Ov NEW YORK, 83s.: 
mR, . H, PULLEN, ae ner of the above-named 


belief. 
ULUEN Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to "before me this fs 20d aa; day of 


July, 1890. K, CAM 
Notary Public, s. Y. , 
Correct—Attest: 


SUMNER R. STONE, 
OLi Aw | s, ante f Directors. 
CHAS. FLIN 


Sront OF THE QONDIFICN oF TRS 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL 
me at the close of business on the 18th ore ot Jay. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans ant discounts 
7 ae Recccosscceece 
J. S. ton 9 pceccetebesocescccceseose 
Oiher rg and bonds.. ee 
Premiu 
Real Estate 





SEEES2S 


Senssboncesssha0nsee 

Legal - tenders 
ids vcovecvecevens 

Due from Treasurer of U.S 

Exchanges for oe A 1 ua 4 88 

Due from banks ............... "222,662 40 

Other cash items............... 


3,406,856 67 
$8,790,156 36 


CD IE ccc vevcccccecccesccvcosccccenss 
lus fund......... seeens 






OMES UMPA,. «..000 000 ccccscccsessscece 11,962 92 
Individual de its.. J 
National bank de’ 
p— sane ¢ deposits. 
Gectthentes of —_—- 
Cashier’s checks. . 
54 42734 340 14 


a nN eT ~ $8,790 15 154 36 36 
SyAte hoe NEw York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 
tog H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the ‘above- 


day ‘of 
GEO ‘OREY, 
Notary Pubtic. N. Y. County. 


JO HN T. AGNEW, 
HENRY M. TABER 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. § 


Reet. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHAN GE BANK, 
at New York, in -. eo of New York. at the close 
of business, July | 


Subscribed and sworn to Th = this? 5 
July, 1890. 


Correct—Attest 
' Directors. 





"RESOG RCES. 
Loans and discounts............... 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 
Stocks, securities, judgments, 
et 


exe 158,060 00 
Due from other national banks........... 216,971 28 





$1,272,568 46 
207-59 
50,000 00 



















Due from state banks and bankers,..... 24,511 84 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... 60175 00 
Other real estate and mortgagee orest. Bs) 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... e 18,261 79 
Premiums on United States bones 1,500 
Checks and other cash ite 42,601 12 
Exchanges for Gleating-hi ous 102,421 7 
Bills of other banks.......... 25,017 
Fractional paper cu 

— punbeoeebbndeeserecesecs seenesenssesese 2,691 08 

rrr es 54.687 
Logal- “temder MOteS..........eeeeseseeeeeee 91,212 0 
Redemption fund with United States 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation). . 2,250 00 

WBirsns cccccccccesccssscsccsescoces: evews $2,324,016 24 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $300,000 
Surplus fund........... 60.000 
Undivided protits............ss.0++ 107,481 96 
National om notes outstanding 45,000 00 
Div dends unpald.............cccceeeeeecees 501 WO 
ndividual ‘deposits ale Ly check.. 1,605,359 93 





Demand certiticates of d 
ks 





Total $2,324 
STATE O¥ New YORK Covey or NEW YORK, 88. 
‘© HOWLAND, Cashier of the above-named 
y swear that ‘te above statement is 
true, to the best of mg Rae wled. 


ribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
sal is 1890. (Sign JNO. E. TILTON, Notary. 
Correct— Attest: GuTH 


OHN 
(Signed) HENIY A. BLYTH. ¢ Directors. 
. B, HALST ) 


The Seigwick Loan and lnvestment Co, 


ICHITA, Kansas. 
Capital, 100,000 


7% ainsi First Mortgages. 








Dividends unpa' xs? 
dividuals, ... 210 
State banksand bankers. . meee. 
Senens certificates of de- 
pacenancgososoocs cocecces 19.972 94 
, obratied @ Tenggnnarceqget 166,048 
: Cashier's, r~-% outstand- 
pmepeconcevespomiesvsgonees 97,970 84 
8,794,550 04 
pbehbbnbdhastochscbsetne conces ~ Spnene 66 





Total ‘ 
STATE oF NEw Y ene. 00 88. 
I, WILLIAMP. st. SOHN, Pr President pd — — 
named solemnly swear, that the 
ment is true, to the best of my knowled: 
WILLIAM Ps eT. JOH 
bscribed and sworn to before me this 


Su 
July, 1880. FeA .K. 
a aed Public, N. 
Corsnsb~Attent 


AN, 
- County. 





ett T. oh Sananen By — 





Coupons id m™ gopienpnally, at The Na- 
tonal Pare Bank, New York City. For efreutar. atv. 
cometanion of loans, address. 
= H, LENDER 


UM, 
% Broad wav, Room % Manager New Vork office, 


ety ea 
% 8% 
cOUNREE ort nigel ACOMA AND PIERCE 


Atw’y. at 
oat yat Law, 


hank, Washington 





oe erase if, 
National Bat Bank « of Tacoma. 








(1065) 21 
hd ae brs ts SONATA Natevone 


the State New York, at the close of business, 


RESOURCES. 





Pre 
Checks and orl cash | 


_ of other ba: 
Fractiona! paper" - Tey nickels and 


i-tender n 


32 76 
1,312,743 (0 
962,522 

—. isis of eens for 





egal 











50,000 60 
2,250 00 
per cent. redemption WUE oa54s0s080050 100,000 00 
ibccinnscdcndbaubalik: asteaaibeleseeecs $14,813,847 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock p2id in. $3,500.000 0) 
Su 8 ft 22, 525 
Un rofits i 167,248 17 
National bank- pete outstanding........ 7. 700 
Dividends unpaid.............cccceseseeeees 14 76 
my deposits subject 
Wieeanssensetoarncce $4,594,024 76 
Demand certificates of de- 
Sicko be nn onstssep-9seecsses 427,087 43 
Certified checks.............. ol%,755 24 
ee 's checks outstand- 
Wen ¢ecsvepb cgedeees se vive 154,201 34 
United States deposits...... 591,658 “3 
Due to other national banks 3,482,839 72 
Daas tostate banks and bank- 
eb cvcevcens cases coocesecces 1,536,996 03—11,101,558 25 
WOE ccna cneccagccccncegesings cbucebagues “$14, 813.847 13 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, ss.: 


I,H. A. SMI TH. Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge ane wate 

ITA, Cashier. 

i re and sworn to wa on this 24th day ‘of 

July, las MPHKEY J. MONAHAN, 
Notary ee City'a ana County 06 New York. 


Correct - Att 
. SYNDER, " 
M. HARTLEV. Directors. 
W.N.COLER, JR., 5 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
JTHERN NATIONAL BANK, at New Y¥ SF 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 
July 18th, 1890: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............s0sseeee+ 
Overdrafts 


Stocks and bonds 








Due from national banks................++ 268,080 54 
Due from state banks and bankers. 23,276 10 
Furniture and fixtures 2,000 Ou 
Current expenses and taxes paid 1,206 69 
Premiums on U. 8. 9.178 50 
Checks and other cash items.. 18,789 51 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 116,482 29 
Bills of other banks 5,728 00 
Nie! oa and cents 619 29 
OR 158,852 54 
“ al-tender notes 200,63 LO 

emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer... 2,520 OU 


Cashel ste checks paid in 


Sur oes 
Un Rrided ao fits 

National bank-notes outstanding........ 
— unpaid 





Demand a 
Certified checks.. 

Cashier's checks. . aeoies 
Due to national banks...... 





WE. cocceccscccocnscecss 





OUAL. .... 2s. ceerer eres seeese sees eree ees $2 787, 





statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 


belief. 
J. D. ABRAHAMS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to navies me -. +k ay of 
July, l JNO. . 


way sDublic. 
Correct—Attest : 
W. W. FLANNAGAN, ) 
E. B. BARTLET, » Directors. 
ISAAC ROSENWALD, ‘ 


EPORT OF TRE Ke. GiBITION wes vans 

NATIONAL BUT ERS’ 

BANK, at New York, in the State of a ¥, ~ ty A the 
close of business, July 18th, 1890: 


naeov RCES. 





Loans and discounts............. «. eee $1,508,011 05 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecur* ¢ : 124 47 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 300,000 00 


Stocks, securities, judgments, 









Due from other national banks. . 
Due from state banks and bankers. 


















Premiums on U 8. bonds...... 7,454 2 
Checks and other cash items Yul? 52 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 101,402 28 
Bills of other banks 9,260 Ov 
+ ~8 paper currency, nickels and 
lb ccccccccccccccebccccccccccccecccsocece 2.980 9S 
— paasanocecesdseds 369.216 00 
Legal-tender notes 91,063 U0 
U. 3s. ae ates of deposit for legal 
Sevcccecopeeccoscceecesccesses esse 0 10,L00 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer . 
(5 per cent. of circ ulation) 13,500 00 
WORE ccccccccccsccsccee on00® $2,593,888 07 


strplus Got ND Bi csincccssgqnessoesansns 












Dividends unva 
ndividual depostis 
Demand — ficates ot a 














2 $G.888 Ui 


Cashi er i; 
named im, Wy, :—™ swear that the 
seegeeent is true to the — of ey knowledge and be- 


HASE, Gashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to > bates me ie 1 day of 
July, 189). Jos. E. . 


Notary Public, N a”. "Dounty. 
Correct—Attesi 


GEO. w. OUINTARD. ? 
JOHN WILKIN Directors. 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 5 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from = to $25,000. “All Property in the 
county responsible for payment. Bear 7 Per Ceut. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


THE amar! INVESTMENT CO 
$ MOINES, IOWA. 
ee PAID UP $140.0 000. 
Cheice Investments in the most conservative feild 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First. Mort- 
ges. Six ry. Cent. Debentare Bonds. Fifteen 


al ex ence. Send for pamphiets. 
force H. Le is, Presiden 
OBERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 
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July 18th, 1890 





3 
+) 
UJ 
r) 
UJ 
2. 
E 





Bills of other banks. 


Nickeis ana cents. . 


Legal-tenider notes 










sc, 
Se 














Total golzeust M“ 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ony. = 

I, GEO. 5s. HICKOK, Cashier of the National 
Park Bank, N. Y. City,do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true,to the best of my knowledge 


and beli 
GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
July, 1899. W. A. Main, 
Pubiic, Kings Co. 


Notary 
Certificate firea in New York. 
Correct—Attest: 
a Ss. MOORE. 


H. BAK RKE ’ sescsteus. 
EBENEZER Kk. WRIGHr,} 


Rivest SE THE CONVITION OF THE 
AY NATIONAL BANK OF THE 





CiTY OF NEW RK, at New York, in the state of 
4 tom. at mee close of business on the isth day of 
uly, : 
" RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts............ sccseeeee $1,731,384 97 
GENIE cvcccecceksnccscdbosacocccsccccocs sud 17 


bonds to secure cir. ulation (par 








value). BOT GOMER. ce ccccce cccccccvccces 000 

Stocks, securities, clai ns, etc.. 95,414 OO 
Due from other national banks. 119,800 95 
Due spose state and private banks and 

PM Moascne coosecssssoseuaséooocoeccoose 33,276 65 
Banking- s neeeedeceae senegeees. aoveses 325,000 00 
Other real eatate and mortgages owued. 27,151 YS 
Current ¢xpenses and taxes puid......... 1,882 25 
Premium oo bonds for ‘circulation 10,000 OU 
Check- and oter cash items. 46,51 76 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 121,677 0% 
Bilis of other ban 7,331 W 
Fractional paper curreucy. nick 

Gees cccocascccscnsescaneccsccesandenss 497 21 

Specie, viz.: 

GOI COUN... 2.0 ce cc ceseeeeees b2,143 50 

Goid Treasury certificates $12,200 Ov 

dilver doliars.... «.....+-+0. fis 00 

Fractional silver coin...... ° 285 UU 


349,446 50 
Legal-tender notes............-...++- 195,000 OU 
United Sta'es certificates of deposit for 

—_—— notes (sec 5,1 Rev. 








Sta cnnncckshenkschenents dep beanhdd ibtesie 50,000 00 
medeupiien fund with U. S. Treasurer 
no; more than) per ce ent. on circula- 
tion) 2,250 00 
"$3.5 365,478 48 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock peia Ti civebassedecsnseseones $750,000 00 
EE MEE nccccee cccceccccecececces 672,761 38 
Circulating potes re ceived from Comp- 
ee Sree 45,000 00 
Dividends unpald.. ...........ceccceeceenees 2,062 80 
Individual 
check.. $1.640.260 05 
Demana cer 
WORE. coceccccccscccsccecs 10,1%5 yf 
Certitied checks 4,588 4 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 4, 186 o- 1,714,180 3 
TE ME coscncnctes gadecegscocecccosccceese 4,825 
Due to other national banks.............. 667,735 e 
Due to ante and private banks and 
BRET. « cccccccccccescssccedesccecccscoces 110.385 08 








Tota $5.365,418 48 
STATE OF zew YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


ORK, 

I, OLIVER: ¥. BERRY, Cashier of “TheTradesmen’s 
National Bank of the C ity of New York,” do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, ana that the schedules on 
back of the report have been carefully filled out and 
fully and correctly represent the true state of the 
several matters thorete contained. 

IVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 

Gwere to and anntned before me this 24th day of 
July, 1800. 


JOHN J. SLATER, 
Notary Puniie, Kings Co. 
Certiticate filed in N. ¥.6 





Correct— Attest: 
JAMES _E. GRANNISS, 
Ua ny Aen eth, need 
WM. M. DEEN 
es te OF A HE CONDI TION OF THE 
MARKET ANO FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 


of business on the sth day of July 1 


RESOURCES. 






$3,864,143 62 
4,158 65 
° sect c 50,000 Ou 
Stocks, securities, claims, “ete peeee ° 220.705 <3 
Due from other national banks........... 338,276 58 
Due from state and private banks and 
NIN 0060000000000 49eN08940s0epeecensece 9,693 48 
Banking-house ang eeoRssmhaeeteeegnenceccece 435,058 46 
mt expenses und taxes paid......... 2.064 b4 
Premium on bonds for circuiation....... 9437 SO 
Checks and other cash items.............. 99,696 3u 
Exchanges for Clearing-ouse... 477,326 00 
Bills of other banks.........-....6:.-seeeeee 79,311 0 
Specie, viz 
WOE GER, covcceccsscscccess @eee 





coin 
Gold ‘treasury certificates. 
Gold Clearin,s-house cert i. 


* TOL 00 










CAteS........ 
Siiver dollars. 
Silver Treasary 









* Fractional silver coin.. 927,057 s 
Legal-tender notes.........-..--.se00- ceeee 218.266 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 

(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 

GEOR). cccccccccecccccsccccccccscsecnscceascoce 2.250 00 

DOOR. ccsccccoccccccccoscccccvsscvssecoecss $6,745,543 14 
be IABILITIES. 
pn = geock BOEE Bh. cccvcceesscesecccvcece $750,000 00 

Sonu 600. 00 
U vided profits 100.098 34 
Circulating notes received from Comp- 

Si isaaneenasesecdeondacoecesctoosoredses 45,000 00 
Dividends w wnpete  onapekenapetesse snceeostee 6,068 WU 
Indiviaual deposits subject 

CO GROCK..cccrcccccccceccccces $4,621,202 73 
Demand certificates of de- 

ckaséccdascsssensckssesotes 19,624 50 
cértined Leddepesueataneo 169,390 5¥ 
Cashier's. ,- > outstand- 

iededecopesbanadzennetecge+es 8.115 22— 4,818,331 04 
Due to other national banks. 04,712 82 
Dee AK. state and private 


124,631 94 


Total $6,745,843 M 
we ov New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s: 
I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of The Market ana Fulton 


GILBERT. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed wit me this 24th day ‘of 


os Public, Kings County” 
ficate filed in N. Y¥. Co, 
Cesveni—Atteny, 


feet. L, 10 


N, Jn, Directors, 
YW. DEVOURS mf 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
RIFRREOR TAR OORT SOF TE 











egsecccccess ov 
— dem ot deposit 
ber ‘\eonl-tenders. eapoweccat 260.000 00 
10,638,881 39 
Redemption fund with United geates 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 9,000 00 
DO cccceisecedssqatdes -- cdercreptsioes $29.917,797 20 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock BER o ss one ccessoccccccededé wu 
A be gnbboode Ou 
Une fivided profits, net. 191.985 &3 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 41,200 00 
Dividends unpald............+.scsceecsesees 35,123 55 
ndi 
toc 
nati 
to state banks and - 
innn4s640ddeboudsySudesnadslun 807,797 
—_ -— 20,731,841 50 
Deposits held for acceptances............ re 
Reserved for taxeS............ssesecsessees 
peonnccccopapececcunocasnenscessossens $29,977, me 20 


Tota! 
STATE OF ry YoOrK, COUNTY 0: 


i, CHAS. 


named FP “do solemnly swear. that 
Caepet & true to the best of my knowledge 


CHARLES H. PETTEOSOE, 


Correct—A Utest: 


AN 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, § 


Subscribed and tgs to before 
. 1890. 


EW You«K 
PATTER-UN, Caunien of of the above. 


the above 
and 


Cashier. 
this 24th d. bead 


G. FANNING, Notary Publ 


VUORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
JAS. G.CA 


( Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITIO 


NATIONAL BANK 


UF DEPOSI 


OF THE 
At’ NEW 


York, in the State of New York, at tne close of busi- 


ness, ‘July 18th, 1890 
RESOURCES: 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 
U. 5. bonas to secure circulation......... 
Due from other national banks........... 


Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... 


Current expenses and taxes paid 
5. bond 


Premiums on U. 


Check: and Ocher ¢ cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-huuse 
Fractional paper currency. n 


BPOCle. 22.0220 on» 
Legat- tender notes 
Redemption 





fund “with 0. 8. 
urer ( 5 per cent. of circulation) 
















2,250 00 





Doth. . cc cccccescavscvecenvesccceceqaceces $1,551,468 37 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $300,000 
UndivideG provits......... ccsceseee 61,996 15 

Natioval bank-notes outstanding 45,000 
Individual deposits suoject to ch 516,1os 12 

mand ows ticates of deposit. »939 
Certified chevukS..............+.+. 2,L7Y 37 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 3,°02 31 

Due to other national banks...... ae 159,900 
D .e to state banks aud baakers..,....... 222,yi2 26 
re a ee . $1.3 3 An a7 

STATS OF am your. COUNTY OF New YOR! ¥; 
LL, Cashier of the “Ste 


named bank, - y solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true,to the best of my knowledge and 


F. L. BROWN, Cashier. 
~~ and sworn to before = tois — ae of 


belief. 


July, b 


FERG 


Notary Publie 1 Maes vo. ee 


Certificate filed in N. Y. 


Correct anaey 


. RANS' 
ALFRED C. 
NOAH C. ROGE 


OM, 
MINTRA M, Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
THIKD sayy BANK, of the City of New 
oe State of New York, at the 


York. at New York, in 
close of business, July 


Overdrafts, 


on the waaay day 


Ma PRR OPES QE EE 
YORK, at New 
b he om at the close ot 








Silver doll 
Silver Treas’ on? ifieates 
yreniones silver cuin...... 


ia Qa eg 
CURRIE TREO, 0 occ cc ccaccsrscescencescsocsccs 
Kedemnptton fund with . Treasurer 
_ more we 5 per as on ae 


Due ‘tcom vu. 


WAAR ens vo scceeguccgness. co gebedness 
duntaet x paid Jasetiareme. P eo 
a) stoc! 1,500,000 
Surplus fund... 4.500.000 00 
Undivided profits. ...........-.serrceeeees 195,966 19 
Circuiating notes received Comp- 
ot.  ncan, tate ionted phe imbewentecttitee qn’ 45,000 00 
te bank circulation outstanding 681 
Dividends un ht > SRO 12,416 00 
ba Geponite: subject to $8,960,905 89 
Gatsercosnccaasnsccssovgce 
Demand certificates of de- 
BP enccascccce, coosccesoccces 54 
eertitica checks...........+-.+ 397,009 00 
ashier’s (5 outetand- 
wedgndbococcqoocoggeneqcoces 117,545 90-- 9,465,688 = 
8,679,232 75 
2,995,522 28 





Se 53 
, COUNTY or NE w YORK, 83.: 
SEND, Cashier of the import- 
tional Bank of New York, do 


NSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed waheee me this 23a day of 
July, 1890. Loois GRCNHOT, 
Notary Public, Co. of New York. 
Correct—Att 
poOWwarn VAN VOLKENBURGH, ) 


W. TOW SSEND, Directors. 
JAMES KR, PLU M, § 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at NewYork, in 

tne State of New York, at the clse of business. 
July isth, 1:9. 





RESOURCES, 
and Giecounts,.........-....ss0005 oe $7,095,093 70 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ....... BSL St 
. 5. Douds to secure | nm wevescoece § ou 
U 8S. bonds to secure depositS.............. 
Stocks, securities, judgments, claim3, etc. 62.017 Gu 
Due from other national banks............ TI24B is 
Due from state ks aod vankers.. 44.235 
Peaking-poese, furniture and fixtures. 700,0.0 Ou 


Other real estate anu mortgages owas... 86.000 UO 














Loans and discounts 


RESOURCES. 


secured and unsecured 
United states bonds to secure circulation 










Stocks, securities, j omements. ane, ete. 


Due from other 


Due from state panks. and banker 
Furniture and fixtures 
Otuer real estate, and monsgrene 









ms. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,013,744 77 


Bilis C4 other banks 


Fractional paper bap tunes 


onan nickels and cents.. 


Reserve tor taxes 
Dividends unpaid. . 
ndivid 





to chec 
Demand c 


it 
cortitied « chec 





LIABILITIES. 
Caghal stock paid in 


8 us fund....... 
Dadtwided protita.... 






~ deposite 








National bank-notes outstanding. 


— Gheeks outstand- 


Duet to other national banks 5,1 


Due to state banks and bank- 


OTS . nc cceccesecccsess 


1,074,951 05 — 
cveccece cocccgeccccscos eee 5 96 


b can sbeenctbspeeeesecese $5,759,820 19 
geeseee 609 80 
50,000 Ou 
Iss.daz 02 
1,207,083 U9 
= 115,145 71 
pascgoccelidte meee 5,L0U 00 
ed. 170 285 87 
eccccese 4,866 +4 
bensccesoanesensed 11,6387 50 
$5,439 73 
od eacesibee 1,168 00 
0u 
712.178 WO 
o 


$1,989,882 07 


21,121 00 
265,582 68 


259,128 60 — 2,535,464 35 
98,069 86 


6,273,020 91 


Tota! 
STATE or] re YORK. COUNTY O¥ NEW YO! 
1, HENRY CHAPIN, JR,. Cashier of the “Shove: 
named oy do solemniy swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my know! 


July, 1890. 
Correct—Attest: 


NRY CHAPIN, 
Subscribed and sworn to before m e th 


Jo: a. 
Notary Public, New York County. 


BENJ. GRIFFEN, 


CALEB E. k NKVALS. 


JOHN B. WOODWA 


R., wy 
is 25th di. 


and belief. 


( virectors. 





10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property. Principal and Interest teed 
secured as no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Besten, Mass. 





Current expenses and taxes paid.. 1,479 75 
Pre.niums en U.s. bonds... .. 55.000 
‘ imooks and 4 cash ~—— act # 
han ‘or Clearing- ouse . : 
Bits eta other banks....... 27,010 WO 
— ona! r cu 
naoet ae 7,105 98 
auccn, pacegsoontos eee 1,059,805 28 
Legal-tender notes 418,459 00 
U. = - certificates of deposit for legal-ten- © 
Redemption’ ‘fand with U.S. Treasurer =” 
(5 per cent, of circulation)...........<.... 2,250 00 
Due from U.»s. Treasurer, other than a 
per ceat. redemption tund........... «. 33,000 00 
DOtad. .. ccccorcsscccccccccccce coccccccoced $11,497,432 69 
LIABILITIES. 
Copteat mock DOIG, \civemicncecisecteoess $2,000,000 00 
Surp! yas... meant 400, 
ynivided PrOfits... .....-eeeeeee e 112, 135 03 
National etnias outstanding......... 
Dividends unpald..... ......seeseeesee+ yee - 8,383 16 
ndividual deposits subject to check...... 4,212,673 89 
Demand a of deposit............. 61,064 45 
Certified checks.... .....+.0+++++ «ee - 210,565 UL 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 16,046 66 
United States deposits............ 79,357 SI 
Deposits of U.S. bane yan =) Officers. . 7524 
Due to other national tanks........ 3,581,070 23 
Due to state banks and Gaaisaca: 763,818 51 
BOOM, ocecocvecsccccecsccscvevccecesgeveces f 11,497,452 69 
STATE ov. rn! YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88: 


il, ED RD SKILLIN, Cashier of the ‘above- 
named oa do solemnly swear that the above state- 
meut is true to the best of ny kn wledge and belief. 

EDW’D SEILLIN Desmler. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23th day 

of July, 1890. WILLIAM H. Cuatuan 


Notary rublic. 
Oerrect—Atten 


BEERS. ) 
WoObBURY Lane woe pon. Directors. 
WM. a. WHEEL § 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION A + 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL 

York, inthe State of New York. at then = 1A of = 

ness July 18th, 1880. 


RESOURCES. 

























sunethoccecaqeosacncsecsseresepsessonee’ 800 85 
seule Mbeahocestacees 193,670 UO 
= PEER notes 75,520 00 
Redemption fund witn U. 8. eisai 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 11,250 00 
DEORE. .ccccesscecssoves $1,850,022 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid 1M...........cceceeeeseeee $250,000 00 
oa WG CURE. 200 cccccccccccccce. cecccccces 50,000 00 
BUG WOGEOR, cccocccscecces ‘sesevesce 5.872 23 
National bank-notes outstandin,y.. 228.140 00 
Dividends unpald.............-++-++0+++ 5,227 
ndividual ‘de its subject to check. 1,170,967 57 
Demand certilicates of depesit. 4804 
Certified checks.......... sssssseees 17,399 15 
City and county tax account 4,222 OU 
WORD a cecceacccecccgssdds stceddesetspee “$i. BH'U22 M4 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 
I, Z E. NEW. ELL, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
Sagepent is true, tothe bestof my knowledge and 


Z. E. NEWELL, oe. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 23d da 
July, 1800. WILBUR F. Surry 
Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct—A ttest 


CHARLES JENKINS, 
WM. P 3, t 
RAYMOND JENKINS. 














NEBRARK A EE @ 
Capital, 00, Sarpl 130,000. 

First Mortgage Heal Estate Loans and guaran- 
First Moregages hi Legh tg eel 
at the Chemical Nation ew igw Yorg.) NO 

r securities offered ay of Bastern 
and Western references furnished wo 
sete epg he eames 
A. SMITH, 48 Milk Borest, Boston, 








[July 31, 1890 

















RSE BeW VES ARITION OE, TRE 
fee, 0 New Bg Tt me tao.” of Now, fork, ’ 

announce. 

jgenpens cipsenatn. tihedeseessttaeye + Sul oemens 00 

U. 3. bonds to 

Other stocks, bonds snd mores 

Due from other 


Ex 
Bills of other banks........... .........s+ 
Fractional paper comes, nickels and 


Per eer ters Creer erry Petree Sores 









mand 
Vertitied chec! 





48 

ou 

on “of oe oeuke tie ee 0 4 
i Z 

i) 





Subscribed and sworn to bef: 
July, 1390. UW 
Notary 1 Pubic. N. <A "Co. 


“CHAS. D. LEVERICK, D 
DLAW, irectors. 
OHAS, M. FRY, - 


EPORT OF THE ON f 
BRENANONAL CHILZENS BANE at New ane 
in the plate * New York, at the close of business, 
















Faly 18th, 1890: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.......................5 2, " 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. a oe 
>. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 
Due trom other national banks...... 184,071 49 
Due trom coed ban: 50,640. 4! 
Banking- 274.00 00 
Uther raake e> empane a owned.. 1.800 0D 
remiums on U. 9.512 50 
ees and other. cash items. 78,844 54 
Exchanges for Clearing- ae.. 263,07 77 
Bilis of other banks. 8,500 00 
“Re paper ¢c 
— pocegeesece-seccee 70 eS 53 
gai-tender notes. . is6-33 ou 
Reaemption funda with U.S. Treasurer 6 
per cent, of circulation).............. ... 2,250 00 
WER. icccacctessecssccevdessnecd cccccens $4,521,783 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pnid in 
Surpius fund........... 
Undivided profits............... ... 






National bank-notes outstanding. .. 
State bank-notes outstanding....... 
SPOVORGINEEE WEEE cc ecccccccscccccccccccs 
Demand certilicates of aeposit 
Certined CNECKS.........6..6. 0 cesses 
Due toother national banks...... 
Due to state banks 
Suspense account.......... ....... 
Set aside for city and county tax 





‘ 8 Ok Oops eae ah $4,521,183 61 
TATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 


TIEBOUT. Cashi 
Subscribed and sworn to before = oe 24th day. of 


July, invd AGLESON, 
Notary‘ Bubite, New York. 


THOS. J. DAV 
E. + ERRIFIELD, { Directors. 


Correct—Attest: 


W.H.OAKLE 


EPORT OF THE UOND q 
R LEATHER DE COND TION OF THE 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York. at the 
close of business, July 18th, 1890: 


RESOURCES. 










30 
0.8. hgh . secure circulation 250.000 U0) 
stocks, securities, judgments, cla le 798,287 26 
Due from ¢ Other-mational banks....... eae 92,719 67 
Due from state banks and bankers. . 3,200 06 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.. 207,300 20 
ia 1,685 34 

11.062 50 

44.348 55 

356,017 60 

4.574 W 

166 04 





-tender notes...... 
emption fund with 
a cent. of circulation). . 


LIABILITIES. 
a ‘und. gate in 











Wi thecctusasbhoconiddsumecs ssdeszocsce 571 
amy OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Y yan am 29 - 


vegiSaac: H. WAL LKER, » Cashier of the above-named 
io solemnly swear that the above state: 
true to the best o: my pnewieden 9 and belief. peas 
SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to het me this 24th day of 

July, 1890. one CHA ai ani 5 AURA AMP, 
ar’ u "4 

Certificate yr, in New York Count ee 


Correct-- 
“wa. M. siatetiaie: 


ROCKEFELLER, \. 
JOHN A. TUCKER, { Directors 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


160 acres, 144 miles from center of town, suitable for 
Foe pg ad ap drag tg hom A Ga 
er cent, roperty is 

Park. Title perfect. * property is a natural 








Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which lhe 





would like the paper sent, 


July 81, 1890.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1067) 28 








RT EREO RR AHON SE BANK at New York. in 


te 











455 
Pre ire with U.S Treasurer 6 _ 
per cent. of circulation)............-.+.+++ 2,250 06 
De ccad ecctbedbessncnscovesses csesene $4,776,887 74 





Total.. $4,771 6.887 4 
AW, T.o New York, County ov New York, ss 
I, 


CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
pank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to “the best of my Knew iotgs an belie: 
RNELL, “Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of 
July, 1 A. LANSING Ba 
Notary Pavite New York County. 
Correct -attest: 


W.R. GRACE, } 
C..C, CLARKE, > Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES,) 


DIVIDENDS. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO.. 


No. 346 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDAR ST,,. 


NEw YorRK, July 8th, 1890. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of FIVE PERCENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Gras CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 12th, 1890. 


ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE on thecapital stock of 
this Company will be paid on und after August Ist, 
1890, on presentation and surrender of Dividend War- 
rant ie. 23, at the office of tne 5 uipere Pacific Com- 
pany, No. 23 Broad Street, New York ity. 

Transfer books will close at 20 relock > M., July 18th, 
and open August 4th at 2? 4 x A order of the Board 
of Directors. E. AILLER, Jr., Secretary. 


THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE a ©o.,) 
47 WILLIAM ST., NEW FS 1990. 
ta, 


Ju y Ibe 5 

A DIVIDEND OF ONE AND A ALE (4) PER 

CENT. has this day been declared on ine pre- 

ferred capital stock of the company, payable August 
12th, proximo, 

The transter books for the Feely y stock will 

close at 3 P.M., July 3ist, and reo L10 A.M. August 

ith. WILLIAM WAG NER, Secretary. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 























THERE have been quite a number of 
out-of-town buyers io the market this 
week, imparting an appearance of activi- 
ty not altogether borne out by actual re- 
sults, as agents have expressed them- 
selves somewhat disappointed by the ex- 
perience in theaggregate. So far as busi- 
ness in goods for current consumption 
goes there has been somewhat above the 
average trade reported, but in fall styles 
the promises of a decided expansion in 
buying indicated last week have not been 
fulfilled, and not more than average sales 
are recorded. Prices are generally very 
steady, but there are exceptions where 
buyers have the advantage such as in 
print cloths and corresponding giades of 
brown cottons, holders of which have 
made concessions in order to quit stocks 
more readily. The way in which the 
Tanff bill hangs fire in the Senate is 
threatening to thoroughly demoralize the 
foreign goods deparcment. Recent im- 
portations have been so heavy, in view of 
revised tariff regulations, that the delay 
in fixing duties imposes a heavy burden 
on importers who have to carry the aug: 
mented stocks, as buyers are holding off 
in the hope that the Senate will not get 
through with the bill in time for it to be- 
come law within a reasonable period. 


COTTON GOODS, 


The demand for staple cottons at first 
hands has been moderate, but a fair dis- 
tribution has been noticeable on account 
of previous transactions. Bleached and 
colored cottons have ruled steady, but in 
brown sheetings some fairly large lots were 
sold to converters at somewhat reduced 
prices. Print cloths have ruled easier 
with a quiet demand, closing at 3 5-160, 
per yard for 64x64’s and at 2jc. per yard 
for 56x60’s. Prints, printed cotton dress 
goods, ginghams and wash dress fabrics 
have been in fair request with dark styles 
for fall delivery predominating. Job- 
bers have experienced an irregular de- 





mand, the week closing decidedly slug- 
gish under adverse weather influences; 


WOOLEN GOODS. . 
Soft wool and worsted dress goods are 
in slow current demand, but fall styles 
are ordered with a freedom that compares 
favorably with previous experience. In 
men’s wear woolens there is more ani- 
mation noticeable with operations in 
spring styles reaching a fair aggregate. 
Ordets from traveling salesmen have in- 
creasd, reaching a considerable aggre- 
gate in which fancy cassimeres, worsted 
suitings and indigo-blue flannel suitings 
were prominent. Low grade woolens 
have ruled firm in price, as the produc- 


tion of these has largely been curtailed 
of late. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS.. 

For the benetit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at less than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $3.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers ean stcure THE IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 
from four to six cents a week. A very 
large proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in- 


vite new subscribers to give the club rates 
their serious consideration. 











CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions...... ....-$2.50 each, 
Three = ‘ete Cae = 
Four a mewn ae | 


Five or more “ jijttimuiae 


Regular rate, $3.00. 

Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
to us instead of doing so through postmas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the ume 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to supscribe for any otLer papers or 
magazines 1b connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


THE EMERSON PIANO 
THE Emerson Piano Company was established in 
— in 1849, and ever since that time has been en- 


ed in the manutacture of instruments, every one 
of f which has added 





sonorousness, a pe. tees rounding- 
board, the nicest action, and a pertect touch, com- 
bined, of course, with a case of Leautiful iinish. The 
Emerson has ull of these requisites in the-highest de- 
gree. ‘hey are manutacturea in all styles, square, 
upright and grand; and t .ose of our readeis who ure 
thinking of purchasing a piano should, by all means, 
write to the Emeison ~y4 Company, at either their 
store in bostou, Mass., or in New York City, for their 
illustrated descriptive price list. 


A DESIRABLE | INVESTMENT. 


IN this issue of THE INDEPENDENT will be fonud 
an advertisement fcum the weil- aaa banking 
huuse of Messrs. U. F.. Jackson & Co.. of Midaietown, 
Coun., pertaining to ‘the six per cent. gola vonds of 
the Deaver Water Storage Compawy, of Denver, Col. 
M .Edward T. Jackson made a personal visit to Cuj- 
oraado some time since, and his report is that t 
bonds were secured ana first-class in every particu- 
lar. The tirm named have expended many hundred 
doliars io investigating as to the stability of the 
bunds and their investigations have been success. ul, 
so far as reports pom gepere civil engineers are con- 
cerned. Mr.G Townsend, civil engineer, and 
Mr. Keid, the vty enig necr of Colo: ado >prings, ren- 
der a joint report which is very favorabie indeed. 

lier, the eminent ory engineer wno con- 
aracen’ the ftamvuus vridge,at New London, Conn., 
has also mace an dnvegigetion, and his report is 
likewise satisiac.ory. The bonds pay interest at the 
rate of six per cent., arein denom mations ot $0 and 
$1,000, acd redeemable at the company’s option after 
March Ist, k9, at 110 aud interest, and after Maich 
ist, 191U, at pur, and are absolutely payabie after 
March Ist, 194. 


A DELIGHTFUL JOURNEY BY RAIL. 
One of the most charming railway journeys in this 


country may be had by taking the shenandoah Val- 
ley Kailrvad from New York via the sconagevanse 








and Cumberland Valley roads to H wh, and 
from there dowu through the lovely an ‘picturesque 
valley of the Shenandoah to Roanoke. Ine tou: ist 


finds nimseif roiling comfortably along in a iuxurious 
Pu.iman Buffet Car through the ramous“ Blue Kidge”’ 
region, where the loveliness of the valley anu the 
grandeur of the mountains on either siue make the 
side one of unsurpassed beauty. ated on this 
route are the wicely known and remarkabie caverns 
of Luray. A book of + y published by the shen- 
andvah Valley Koad, will be sent free on appli- 


cation. Further south on the lines are the 
oan ottoes of the Shenandoah,” where two 
mous caverns are situated. il furtner 


south isthe Natural Briage—one of the few reaily 
Daiural cuilosities in the world. At the principal 
points of inverest along this scenic railroad are lo- 
cated the very best of hotels, where the traveler may 
tind every convenience and luxury with excellent 
frem tne Vy nd lanascazes 
the journey is made 
e 





LADIES’ MAIDS ON THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA LIMITED. 


LADIeS8 traveling alone or with small children, or 
children without find the ed wai 


great - 

are the sapecial care of the 
The — leaves os New York from stations 
brorses Streets every day 

at 10:00 AM, for Cincinnatt and .d Chicago.— Ad. 


A NEW CITY. 


‘WE would calilthe attention of our readers toan 
vertisements tie our financial uw relating to 
cao" = . c ThisI pose of the latest Western 
nts evelop in’ metropo! 
eographical jocation we would thin’ 
tant and solid future beforeit. M 
ph yay ay highl 
inthe growth of the N 
correspond with him. 


FOUR FIFTY. 

“Fouk Firry”’ is a cabalistic sign a pecentiy adopted 
by the New York Central ane pix | River 
road, which at once met wi 
to their already numerous 


Central 
ri 








time are mate. 
of cars made A. for it, ane | the entire equip- 


phd is not ? of an elegunt t a juxurious de- 
80) 


and hag every uppliance which can possibly or re- 
a 
er 


Thousand Tis. de, and the travel this year is so great 
that we learn that five <leepers are now required to 
accommodate the —— for which one was sufficient 
three vears ago. tending trave'ers between New 
York and Chicago will sock by the “Four Fifty. ‘ed 





A CLEAN TRACK ‘ON THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


THE locomotives drawing the Pennertvente Lim- 
ited and other trains on the Pennsylvania Ka lroad 
are standard hard-coal burners, hence there aie no 
annoy! =~ ers: the great steel tracks are stone 
ballas! ere is no dust from that source. Tous 
it comes out that one travels over the Pennsylvauia 
route in cleanliness, comfort and safe'y. The Peon 
sylvania Limited, with its unapproacned equipment 
of Pullman vestibuled drawing, stateroom, sleeping, 
dining. smoking, library and observation cars, on 
which there are ladies’ maids, stenographers and 
t writers, financial and stock reports, 4s well as 
all other congentegess of house, hotel, cluo, or office, 
leaves New York from station foot of Cortlandt and 
Desbrusses Bircets tsa day at 104 M. for Cincinnati 
and Chicago.— A 








\HE Aromatic Wild Balsam Pillow isasure promo- 
ter “ health, of = value in all pulmonary com- 





242 Canal 8t. N. Y, 
Pactory, Bridgeport Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 


JARTERS 
and 
inches less than the limb. ARMLETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark. which is on all oe ur Boxer 
and also on the clasp of every arter 
Samole pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 
The ARMSTRONG MPG. (0., Bridgeport, Oono 









‘Tne garter onvisa measure (uree 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 








=| GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
IS OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
TO OCTOBER 1. 
GEORGE 8S. ADAMS, Manager. 














ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” one and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 

MPLETE OUTFITS 
Engravers! ‘TU B Woop Machinists’ 


LU 
S Spruce Street. New Vork- 


SPECIMEN COPLES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 




















Jusurance. 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
“BUSILY ENGAGED.” 


DURING the agitation over the discov- 
ery that the trust funds of the American 
Life had been appropriated by President 
McFarlane under the form of loans to 
himself upon alleged securities which he 
knew perfectly well no financial institu- 
tion in Philadelphia would touch, the 
query was naturally raised whether Com- 
missioner Foster had been guilty of negli- 
gence. But it was claimed for and by 
him that a very great change for the 
worse in the American’s affairs took place 
after the last annual report was filed; this 
means that Mr. McFarlane (as he had am- 
ple opportunity to do) ‘‘borrowed” the 
company to death very summarily and 
before Mr. Forster had time to intervene. 

Among the companies which are doing 
business in compliance with the laws of 
this State, this compliance including the 
payment of taxes and fees, is the Lloyd’s 
Plate Glass. This company naturally, and 
properly, objects to having competitors 
doing an illicit business within the State, 
and so when, about two months ago, its 
energetic President, Mr. Beemer, wrote 
to Superintendent Maxwell that the New 
Jersey Plate Glass Insurance Company 
had been and still was doing an under- 
ground business, and also inclosed evi- 
dence of the truth of the charge, he ex- 
pected, or had a right to expect, that 
something would be done about it. Mr. 
Maxwell’s reply showed only a very lan- 
guid interest in the subject and advised 

Mr. Beemer to take bis proofs to the At- 
torney-General. This Mr. Beemer de- 
clined to do, saying that ‘it is clearly the 
duty of the Insurance Department to en- 
force the laws, and we should like to hear 
from you whether or not you will perform 
that duty; almost a year ago, you person- 
ally promised me that you would put a 
stop to that business and named the time 
within which you would take action in re- 
gard to it.” To this very direct approach 
Mr. Maxwell replied: 

“While this Department, lixe other In- 
surance Departments, occasionally takes 
upon itself to enter complaints and to con- 
duct the prosecution of parties found duving 
unauthorized insurance, yet 1am not aware 
of any law making this one of the duties of 
the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment, althothe many duties actually 
imposed upon him are very clearly defined 
by the insurance statutes of the State. As 
I stated in my letter of the 22d ult., this 
Departmeut is at present too busily engaged 
in the performance of the duties impused 
upon it by statute to undertake the con- 
duct of the prosecution of the parties re- 
ferred to by you. Ordinarily, when the 
special business of an individual or com- 
pany is ioterfered with by unlawful compe- 
tition, such person or company is supposed 
to have interest enough in the matter, hav- 
ing the necessary facts in possessivun, to en- 
ter complaint before the proper judicial 
tribunal, and thus set the prosecution in 
motion for the punishment of the offender, 
especially when anybody cognizant of the 
facts is authorized to make the complaint, 
and if the prosecutiou is in the criminal 
courts it involves little or no expense to the 
complainant. 

**| would suggest that as the business re- 
ferred to by you affects especially your own 
company that you enter complaint yourself 
against the offending party or parties. In 
such case this Department will take pleas- 
ure in furnisbing you aid, within its reach, 
in the way of testimony, documentary or 
oral, for the trial.” 

Upon what business can the Depart- 
ment be ‘busily engaged” with more 
appropriateness and cogency in attention 
to duty than in the prosecution of offend- 
ers who defy the insurance laws? Mr. 
Maxwell is too much occupied “in the 
performance of the duties imposed” by 
statute, but his Department is expressly 
charged with ‘‘ the execution of the laws 
heretofore passed or that may hereafter 
be passed in relation to insurance.” It is 
not the duty of a private citizen to prose- 
cute a burglar; he may point him out to 
the officer, and may help stop him if he 
is running away, but it is the duty of the 
publ prosecutor to push to trial—that is 
what he is for, To say to Mr, Beemer, 
Your company is the injured party so 
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you may do the prosecuting, and altho I 
have not time to do that myself I‘ will 
take pleasure in furnishing you aid,” is 
like saying to the citizen whose house has 
been entered and robbed, ‘* You are the 
losing party and therefore interested; so 
you catch the burglar and procure his trial 
at your own expense, and the public pros- 
ecutor will give you any incidental help, 
according as he can find time among the 
duties with which he is ‘busily en- 
gaged.” Such a position will not stand, 
and it bas an additional impropriety in 
the fact that if Mr. Beemer’s company 
were to undertake to prosecute the cul- 
prit the cry of “ persecution” by an al- 
leged jealous competitor would at once 
be raised. Moreover, Mr. Maxwell has 
convicted himself of inconsistency, very 
recently, by not being too busy to under- 
take still another examination of that 
noisome concern, the Mutual Benefit Life 
Association of America, as useless a piece 
of labor as could easily be imagined. 

That Mr. Maxwell is guilty of a positive 
neglect of duty is plain; and we hope to 
see him correct his error and take the 
proper action, especially now that the in- 
surance papers are giving him names and 
addresses of men in this city who are do- 
ing underground business for this unau- 
thorized Newark company and are not 
even taking any frouble to be secret 
about it, perhaps relying on Mr. Max- 
well’s being too busy. It is a very perti- 
nent question what insurance supervision 
is for. In this State, it has destroyed 
companies indirectly by neglect, and has 
directly destroyed some by wanton inter- 
ference; if it has ever saved any we can- 
not recall their names just now. It is a 
deceit, in that it begets a trust which has 
no foundation; the public suppose any 
company to be sound and trustworthy 
which the State permits to exist, whereas 
in fact the State’s work has been that of 
the undertaker and coroner far more than 
of the physician, The law is defective in 
many points—especially that, should a 
company cut its rates to a degree which 
will inevitably carry it to destruction, the 
Department has no power of official ac- 
tion: until the destruction has been 
wrought and technical insolvency is 
reached. 

But can a State Department do nothing 
atall? Yes, it might do much, and this 
is the point for which this article is writ- 
ten—it might warn. When the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of Mr. McFarlane was 
made to get the stock of the Phenix, it 
should have occurred to Commissioner 
Forster that such an offer could come only 
from a reckless speculator, and altho the 
American had not many members to 
warn he could have given warning. And 
whenever any company is clearly on a 
bad course, if his remonstrance is un- 
heeded a superintendent can give public 
notice. Not, of course, as Superintend- 
ent John F,. Smyth did, ten years ago, 
when he inserted in his report a foot-note 
containing an inuendo against the Mutu- 
al Life, or as Commissioner Tarbox did, 
when he lost his temper and tried to in- 
jure the Union Mutual, or as Commission- 
er Merrill lately did, when he rushed into 
print against the New York Life. The 
incumbents of such an office should have 
character, upon which is founded a repu- 
tation that will give weight to a warning 
when it becomes needful to give one. 
While appointments are made by “ poli- 
tics,” of course this cannot be expected. 


~ 


RE THE HOMEOPATHIC LIFE. 


THE report of John H. Judge, appointed 
referee to pass upon the accounts of E. M. 
Kellogg, as receiver of the Homceopathic 
Life, has just been filed. The receiver 
has received $104,843, and has paid out 
$102,490; of the remaining $2,353 the 
United States Trust Company is reported 
entitled to about $500, and sundry other 
items of expenditure will bring the re- 
mainder down to $1,404. Mr, Kellogg’s 
fee and disbursements being $1.585, there 








THE - INDEPENDENT. 


is a deficiency of $181 to be adjusted be- 
tween himself and other claimants. All 
but fourteen of the policy-holders have 
been paid their full pro-rata share out of 
the reserve; to these fourteen was due 
$575, but the receiver has been unable to 
find them, and the referee consequently 
recommends that they be now barred from 
any further claim. The closing of this 
company is noteworthy from the unusual 
incident of the receiver coming out in 
the lurch pate ian f and also because of 
the very short time occupied in the clos- 
ing process, Mr. Kellogg: having been ap- 
pointed receiver barely thirteen months 
ago. His having been its President, how- 
ever, doubtless facilitated the work by 
giving him a knowledge of its affairs. 


A BILL is pending in the British Parlia- 
ment, providing that when prospectuses 
are issued inviting subscriptions to stock 
of any company, every person who is at 
the time a director, or is named in the 
prospectus as such, or as having agreed 
to soon or at any subsequent time become 
such, and every person who has author- 
ized or is responsible for the prospectus, 
shal} be liable to anybody who shall 
subscribe to the tate: on faith in the 
prospectus, for any damage sustained 
thereby. We take this item as we find 
it floating, but altho the principle is right 
there are practical difficulties. Suppose 
the eminent citizen finds his name used 
withéut outhontty and writes to head- 
quarters to prohibit its use, and that his 
remonstrance is not heeded? Suppose he 
writes to the newspapers that his name is 
used without consent, and yet that per- 
sons who do not see the papers are de- 
ceived? Suppose his name is appropriated, 
and he does not discover the fact at all? 
The more worthless the scheme and reck- 
less the schemers, the more coolly they 
will appropriate and print as their indors- 
ers any names which carry weight. In 
order to reach the evil of figure-head 
names, some effectual method must be 
found for applying penalties only to those 
persons who consent to serve, with or 
without inquiry. 


INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prost, 


ASSETS, $10,500,000 
pn arnatood Cash Val- 


Unrestricted residence, 
Tnceontestable re 
Definite Contrac 
Immediate wettlement 

of Claims. 
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OFFICE: 

21 Courtlandt St. 
STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890 





ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “guss.nes 46 = 


Cash surrender values stated in every po ~ 4 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Fo ita 


KEW YORK QPEUBL ASSP Sse ae. 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital. ....c......ccccccs. $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

BRD GOR, 00 o ccicccvceccacogecece 2,746,070 02 
Be Bi ond dsc des wcccescccscs 1,471,703 89 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets........... ccsceeees 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brookiyn Department, 
| Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ll. 
J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cat. 


RESPONSIBLE: AGENTS WANTED. 


1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a Loge gm and entitled to 


reicis tte in distributions of sur; 
oh Mass. non-forfeiture a) plies o o all eaten, and 


e 
contains the most liberal f 8 ever 
ed, Examine its merits before ir insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
teatures. 


B PENN MUTUALEIFE 
, ae 





ADIN See, Philadelphia 
IGHTIETH ANNUAL SC etareuenr, 


rve nea Ren an id al 
Surplus over ral iabilities 


. AMRETS, January Ist. 1990.. $2,642,669 97 are inv: 
bie ee tk Ae nl peat pe 
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HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 
40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Seventy-fifth Semi-annual*Statement, showing the 
condition of the Oompany, Jan, 1st, 1890. 


re Sern: wee 8 


Heserve for 

oi ae Pr $2:582 33 
Total Assets...............++: ee 47 
I. REMSEN LANE, Pres’t. 


CHARLER) it BOR. Vice-Pres’t and Bec’. 
RLES A. SHAW, Ass 
THOMAS VAMES, , Agent. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in ae 
Increase in ‘olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
. FRALBIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 








Pan — that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


| "EdoD™ AGENTS, gesiring to > represent the Com- 


FFNEY, Super- 





= or 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . 7 . © e 


$136,401,328 02 





during eae, . 
paid Boley Sclact? ee 
rease during year, e 
Risks assumed, <<, «= «6 


Increase during year, "ig 
“chen, °.° 
Policioe written 1000, 8. 

rease over 1888, . ° 


gee tie Gr $10,319,174 46 
ee ee ee, ae $9,657,248 44 
e . 7 . $1,717,184 81 
* «© « « « ,$31,119,019 62 
.' ee ee « ,903,087 16 
- «© « « « $15,200,608 38 
ci «. & & 73,058 16 
» « « « « $151,602, 483 37 
o «Set t% $48,3 222 05 


. © oc « « $565,9 9,933 92 


* ¢”€« @ &@ 182,310 
7 . 2 o € 23,941 
- 7 ° . + 44,577 
. 7 . . 1 1,971 





Real Estate and Bond & Mo: 


Leans on Collateral By» 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


rtgage Loans, . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, z . 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


- « $69,361,913 13 
- $50,323,469 81 


at interest, . ° 


and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 O02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/0), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Year. Assumed Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420...... $351, 789,285... ...$103,876,178 51.......$4,748,;77 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108, 908, ee GB esis 5,012,634 
=. (!:l ee 909,208. ..... 114,181, 963 24...... 5,643,568 
© 1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888. 108,214,261....... 482,125,184. ..... 126, 082, 153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483,...... 565,949,984, . : 136, 401, 928 02,..... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet _E. Sprovurs, } Orrver Harrman, 
Lucius Rosinson, Henry W. Smrru, 
Samuet D, Bascock, Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Georce S. Co Gerorce F. Baker, 
Rucuarp A, McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, 
james C, Hovpen, UDLEY OLCOTT, 
ERMANN. C. VON Posr, Freperic CROMWELL, 
Avexanper H, Rick, utien T. Davres, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - 


jOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS,; 


m. P, Dixon, 
Rosert A. Grawniss, 
Nicuotas C, Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


S. Vaw RENSSELAER CruGER, quo. W. AuvucuiIncLoss, 
Cuartes R, HENDERSON, 

Gerorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxwam, 


HEODORE MorFoRD, 
WittiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. PLums, 
Witituam D. Wasnsurn, 
Stuyvesant Fis, 
Avueustus D, Jumiiarp 
Cnares E. Miter, 
James W, Husrev. 


« Hopart Herrick, 


- = Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


NILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 





GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Dimsctors 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D 





MORAL 


INSURE | 


Nee 


RAVELERS. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE ICE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. 


SPPBTE Rees 188s. rrr # 


~ $2,436,189 73 
Be ts RATE } ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
Ann Cash ibutions are paid upon all 


indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
pald insurance values to each ‘the in- 
Patitied by the Massachusetts — 

rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to jo company's Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment and 

)iberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY RB, STOKES, oe 
JACOB L. HALSEY., Vice-Presiden 
a. WEMPLE, 24 Vice-President, 


MLC. Secretary 
JOHN H. GIFFIN, JR., Asai. Secretary, 
E. L. STABLER, Actuary 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs or. 
the Sist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to Sist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 4 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SOR, TBs cccéccccncseob ces cessscesernes 


Total Marine Premiums...... 200 seseeee "$5,502,764 2 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889,............... 
Losses paid during the same 
POTIOE. ccccccccccccccecccocces $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,957 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 Lu 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated At..cccccceccccccccesscccccesesece 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,990 % 
Cash in Bank....... Qvece cccccccccece secccess 271,8.1 00 
AMOUDL, .....ceceee++seeceee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or thei: 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 























By order of the Board, 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON we " 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' IS Li 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEW 
JOHN L. RIKE GEORGE ICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISss, GUSTAV AMSINC 
©. A. HAND WILLIAM G. BOUL 
JOHN D. HEWLE USSELL H: HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. B URDETT, ROsEPa AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘GEORG ELL, 
OHAS, H. MARSHALL, ‘ON H. BROWN, 


H. 
JOHN eet gonns. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on a 

plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,285 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,293,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,066. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums. paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 
/ontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has 2o conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invesrv- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of. LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
mav be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President, 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JANUARY Ist, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1889................$89,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PUAMRINMEB ccc sccsvescccosesedsocccdccedse cocccccessoccsscococecoccscces 00 06 $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred preiniums, January 1st. 1889 ...........sseceseeeeseeeessceeees 1,435,734 86—$24,545,921 10 

FRCOTOSS ARE FORMED. COG. .00.0.090. cccccccccecccccccetccccpeccccccccccocess onncsons 5,028,950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889..0...........cceeceeeceeeeeeee eeeee 451,005 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$118,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,ap Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


GEV QUAIICRS 60 GAMO) .000e 00 cecccccccccrccccccces coccccces 000 seerssecvccesceces $6,252,095 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 

Total paid Policy-holdews........... ......0++ escveberesossececccessae’ $12,121,121 66 
TARO ANA FOARPUFARONS. .....ccccccscccccscccccceccccccccccsccocccccsccce soccese cocccce 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

agency expenses. physicians’ [6€8, C6C........ ..ccceeccccerceeceecneneescenseeesees 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries, rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... ...... 860,763 50—$17,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and im transit.7. ...........ccceee cee cee eeeue censeesceveees $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,438.44! 91).... 56,412,163 41 
I ines cnecicni=. conde. stnOs: 86) o 000*6608600e onder~sasenes Cnenee sOnenecbenvens 13,242,871 87 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,010 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

QI hice: cows .cocns: candgncnesnctgn nnbceniceccheshes casensccetonepiannecs Gnesennees 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671.553)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUDLES tO OVE $2.0CO0,WOD)..... 2. creceeccecccecees sonewece ee seeenee eeerseeeees 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

FAN. 1Gt, IBD. ..ccccccccccececccccccccccccchpocceces cocccccccccs c0 eccsccce cocccoscccs 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
AGUBCY DALADCEB,..... . sececccccccccscccscevcccessceccessceeees inne sevdedhoncesoneccononce 90,299 54 


Accrued interest on investments, January I8t, 1890 .. 10.0 cee. ese ceeeeeee coceeeeeeeees 
Market value of securities over cost value on hg books... 


* A detailed schedtue of these items wilt accom L ongnel eames flea 
with the Insurance Department of Pine "State af N of New Yori 


441,344 64-$101,027,522 


$4,026,278 50 


$ 105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses In COUTSE Of PAYMENT. ..........0scceceeecceececcceeerececeeereeeesees $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, CUC.... ......cceeecceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeenseeereeseeseuere 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)...............+-sseee 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............cc0+ secsecceceeeee sees 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1890... . . 


Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Tontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

DOLICIOS Of TNAL CIASS.......ccccceecceceeees seneereceseeeeseeeserecsees $6,423.77 18 
Addition tc the Fand during 1889.............cccee ce ceeeereceeceesereeeeee 2,300,540 16 
DEDUCT: $8,724,317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
1,019,264 18 


Baldnce of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1800...........ccsecece+ ceseceeseeceseeeeseeeeeeees 
Reserved for premiums paid tm AAVANCE............6.e eee ececeeeeceeceneenenseeeeeeeeeees 


7,706,053 11 
40,046 73 


$97,535,777 68 
$7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 





Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ............ ee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)............... cc. eee cee eee $15,600 000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ° ISSUED. 

1BBT... ce eeeseeeee $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,935,595 Jan. 1, 1s88...... $83,079,845 18B7......... eee eee 28 522 
TBBB.. 2... eee eeeeee 10,972,070 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 1888...... .. .. ..33,3% 
BBBD....ccccee eves 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,.053,600 1889........ «2... .00,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
C. ©. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
. RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L, STRONG, 
Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUOK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


A SHEPHERD’S CROOK. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Nort on the hills of old, 

In a shaggy: haired capote, 

Did he tead the sheep and goat, 
And drive them into the fold 

With the sturdy crook I hold. 
Flesh and blood is he now, 
Bronzed by the sun and strong 

As his nimble-footed flock; 

And he loves the mountain’s brow, 
The gorge and the beetiing rock, 
The brook and the wild bird’s song; 
For he comes of the bardy stock 
That roamed over Arcady 

When the Persian crossed the sea. 





Wave but this as a wand— * 

This crook of the shepherd wight— 
And sudden from out the sight 
The Near will waver and fail; 
Now, in the changing light, 

See, there rises a land 

Arched with a sapphire bright, 
Billowed with hill and vale! 

* Arcady’s dead,’’ you say; 

Lu! we are there to-day. 


Here, with his sheep around, 

Is the shepherd tawny-faced; 
With his leggings tightly laced 
And his russet cape awry, 

And his lithe waist girdle. bound; 
Here is ore from the sky, 

Fresh from the mines of the sun— 
Av open asphodel bell; 

And there, where the waters run 
Dancing down to the dell, 

‘Tae myrtles change their sheen 
From silver to tremulous green; 
And she—she walks by my side 
Like a goddess stedfast-eyed. 


We have our Arcadys—all; 
They spring at the charméd call. 
A ribbon, a rose, a ring, 
Some half-gotten rhymes, 
To the empty beart will bring 
‘The vision of golden times; 
A wafture of faint perfume, 
A ray through a darkened room, 
T’he merry laugh of a brook, 
The wave of a shepbherd’s crook— 
Come, then, away with me 
To the land of Arcady! 

Ciinton, N,. Y. 


BOGUE—A HERO. 








BY OSCAR K, DAVIS. 





‘¢ I7’sa curious thing,” said the Doctor, 
‘*how the friendships of our boyhood 
occasionally come back to us in later 
years.” 

We were sitting in his office enjoying a 
quiet little chat over old college days. 
Something in his manner told me that he 
had a good story, so I answered with a 
tentative “Yes? What suggested that to 
you?” 

** Oh, the queer ending one of mine has 
just had. Til tell you about it. 

‘*T was a boy when my father first 
came tothistown. As boys will, I soon 
made my friends and my enemies—more 
enemies than friends, perhaps; but among 
the friends was one of the best-natured 
little fellows you ever saw. Somewhere 
he had picked up the oddest nickname I 
have ever heard. Everybody in town 
knew him as ‘ Bogue.’ Why, nobody 
could tell. His real name was John San- 
derson, and he lived with his widowed 
mother who kept the country post-office. 

**Bogue was a jolly youngster. He 
was bright, shrewd and happy; always 
ready to do a friend a good turn, and con- 
tinually occupied with one of a thousand 
schemes he had for making a few cents, 
or in spending those previously earned. 
He had two brothers, no more like him 
in nature and disposition than a rainy day 
is like the sunshine. They were both sober 
young fellows, working hard at their 
trades. and never having any time or 
money to spend for pleasure. 

‘* But Bogue was their exact opposite, 
Volatile and free, he bad no thought for 
the day or the morrow. He made the 
hest he could of his life, and had no com- 
plaint because existence was not a bed of 
thornless roses. His bright, winsome 
ways made him scores of friends, Men 
pre-occupied with business cares would go 


dark days in his life? The strange thing 


for there was a phase of his life which the 
brave little fellow never mentioned, but 
which half the town knew and pitied. 
Favorite that he was elsewhere, at home 
he was disliked. To the mother, so care- 
ful of the other boys, so watchful of their 
lives, he was unwelcome. The sweet, 
sunny nature, so much ir need of the 
tender care of a mother’s love, was hurt 
and darkened at the beginning of its de- 
velopment; left to warp and grow 
crooked if it would; left to turn into paths 
the mother-love should so carefully 
guard. , 

**Is it strange there should have been 


is that the happy nature was not forever 
ruined, and that the native manhood 
within him triumphed. 

‘* Well, we boys lived and grew io- 
gether. At school he was the brightest 
and the worst of the lot. What mischief 
he could not devise was not worth at- 
tempting; what plans for bothering his 
teachers he could not formulate were be- 
yond the rest of us. But with all his 
dace-deviltry and mischief, that reckless, 
merry-hearted boy carried in his manly 
bosom the very soul of honor. Generous 
toa fault, he would willingly take the 
blame of any prank if thereby his com- 
panions should escape. But there were 
some things neither persuasion nor force 
could induce him to do. And one day 
tie master called on him for one of them, 
‘* There had been a prank of more than 
usual magnitude played on the master; 
his desk had been opened and his text- 
bouks hidden. There was an ominous 
gleam in his gray eyes that morning as 
he called out: ‘Sanderson, did you have 
anything to do with this?’ 

*** Yes, sir,’ answered the boy. 

*** Come up here.’ 

‘* Bogue stepped forward, never dream- 
ing but that a good thrashing would settle 
the whole trouble; but he was mistaken. 
*** Who was with you?’ asked the mas- 
ter. 

‘*The boy’s big eyes grew round with 
astonishment and flashed with anger as 
he answered: ‘ Do you think I would tell 
that? You don’t know me.’ 

«For an instant there wasa silence like 
the bush of death. The pupils sat there 
breathless and eager. The master grew 
ghastly pale; then his voice, low and 
quivering with rage: * Sanderson, I com- 
mand you to tell me who was with you.’ 

“The big, old-fashioned clock on the 
wall loudly ticked the only answer. 

***T say | command you" 

‘**T refuse to tell.’ 

‘*That was nineteen years ago, but it 
seems as if but yesterday, so vividly do I 
recull the scene that followed. The mas- 
ter stepped to his closet and took down a 
long, green rawbide, such as are used for 
riding-whips. There was a single cry 
‘ For shame;’ but he silenced it with a look 
of such terrible malignity as I have never 
seen in another man’s eyes. The boy 
stood waiting what he knew would be the 
most awful beating the master could in- 
flict; but he never flinched. The muscles 
of his mouth assumed a set, rigid expres- 
sion, and the big brown eyes blazed with 
indignation, That was all. 

‘“‘The master raised his whip. He 
shook with uncontrollable passion. ‘I'll 
teach you to refuse to obey me.’ Again and 
again the lithe lash fell, With strength 
inspired by his terrible anger the master 
swung his stinging whip. It cut the 
voiceless air of the school-room with 
sbrill, hissing sounds, and fell upon the 
back, the shoulders, the limbs, the head, 
of the boy with resounding, malignant 
vigor. For fifteen minutes tie pitiless 
whip fell. The boy neither moved nor 
cried out; but in his ace was plainly 
portrayed the depths to which his soul 
was stirred. The boy waschanging tothe 
man. That quarter of an hour marked 

the transition period of his life. The old, 
free spirit was curbed. The masterful 
will became dominant, 

‘The little town rang with the story of 
the wrong. ~Everybody was enlisted for 
the boy except the ones whose sympathy 
and help he had the right to demand. 
They alone turned against him. Three 
days afterward he came to me and, with 





out of their way to do him a kindness, 


tears in his eyes, bade me good-by, He 


was going away—where, he did not 
know; how, he did not care. His mother, 
he said, had discredited him; his brothers 
said he was wrong and deserved the beat- 
ing. That night he went. The iron had 
entered his soul, and he never forgot it. 
‘Gradually the affair was forgotten. In 
a little country town like this such things 
are not long remembered. The boys grew 
up and scattered; and, save in an occa- 
sional chat over old times, Bogue’s name 
was rarely mentioned. 

“So eighteen years passed. One day 
when I returned from a professional call 
I found a man in my office. He was 
worn and seedy and ragged, and he had 
been drinking; he was lying on the sofa, 
and the fumes of liquor filled the room. 
*** What do you want?’ { asked, sharp- 
ly. 

‘*He sat up and gave me a quick, star- 
tled glance from his brown eyes in which 
there was something strangely familiar. 
But I did not recognize him until he said: 
‘I didn’t think you’d remember me, 
Dave. I’m Bogue.’ 

‘“**My dear fellow, where have you 
been ?’ 

**Oh, I don’t know. Nobody does; 
nobody cares. I’m atramp. Have been 
a tramp three years; but what’s the dif- 
ference? Nobody cares.’ 

*** Bat I care,’ I replied. 

‘*He shook his head sadly. ‘ Nobody 
here ever cared anything about me. I 
never even had a home. I just grew as I 
could. I used to wonder what a home 
would be Jike if a fellow had one of his 
own. Maybe if somebody had cared a rap 
whether I went right or wrong it would 
have been ditferent.’ 

‘* He was hungry, dirty, cold, and bad 
nomoney. I took him to my rooms, gave 
him a bath, got him some clothes and 
took him down to dinner with me. Some- 
thing had sobered him wonderfully. After 
dinner we went back to the office, and he 
told me his story. There wasn’t much to 
tell, When he left our town he had gone 
to a big railroad center and found work. 
He got the opportunity and learned teleg- 
raphy. He had been gone fourteen 
years and was grown to manhood, when 
he was given acountry station. There 
the old, old story was told again. He fell 
in love withthe daughter of a business 
man, and became engaged to her. 

‘** Tt was queer,” he went on, ‘ how the 
old longing for a home of my own came 
back over me. How we planned and ar- 
ranged! Everything was ready, and the 
wedding day was almost come. I never 
dreamed of trouble; but, Dave—the day 
we were to have been married—she ran 
away with another fellow. He had 
seemed a good friend of mine, and had 
been helping me with the arrangements. 

“** That night I was wild. For the first 
time in my life 1 got drunk. I don’t 
know how it was, but when I got her note 
it seemed as if I was on fire. I went 
down to the officedrunk. The boys were 
astonished to see me so, but they had 
heard the story and understood. But, as 
if it were not enough to have the dream 
of my life ruined, I made a mistake in 
taking a train order, and: the train was 
wrecked. A man was killed and a woman 
crippled for life. That night I went 
away. I started out to walk, and I have 
walked ever since. That was almost 
three years ago. 

*** And here Lam. You’re the first man 
in ali that time who has had a good 
word for me. 1 went to see the boys— 
my brothers, whenI gothere. You know 
how it used to be with us. They would 
not speak to me. No, there’s no use of 
my trying tobrace up. I’ve tried till ’m 
sick, and it’s no go, so I guess I had better 
move on.’ 

‘* But I stopped him and made him stay 
with me. That was about a year ago. 
He stayed six weeks, and gradually got 
back intosomething like his old self. But 
I could see that his heart was gone, and 
that it was a strained effort he was mak- 
ing. In those six weeks his brothers 
never spoke to him once. Some of the 
old friends who were still here were really 
glad to see him; but he was very reticent, 
and spent all the time with me. 

** One day he said he was ready to go to 








had some .iufluence in railroad circles, 
and we went down to headquarters to- 
gether. He was a fine workman, and 
thoroughly competent, so there was not 
much difficulty in getting him a place. [ 
went with him out to his station, and saw 
him fairly installed before I came back, 
The morning that I left him he gave me 
a hearty hand-shake, and, looking me 
straight in the eyes, said, with quivering 
lips: ‘Dave, old fellow, Till be a man 
now.’ Sol left bim. 

** He never wrote: to me but I heard of 
him occasionally, and always the re- 
port was a good one. He was keeping 
steadily at his work—lost in it, it seemed, 
for he never associated with the young 
menof thetown. His secret was hisown, 
and he kept it. 

**So it went until, ten days ago, I gota 
message from him, He had been hurt in 
an accident and wanted me. I went at 
once, but there was no hope. The poor 
boy was beyond all human help, and it 
was merely a question of time. He knew 
it, and was not afraid. The old strength 
that I had seen in his face when the mas- 
ter so cruelly beat him came back again. 
The promise of his boyhood was ful- 
filled. 

**T sat down beside him, and he told me 
how it happened. ‘1 kept my word, 
Dave,’ he said. ‘Sometimes it was pretty 
bard; but it’s over now. It was a little 
lonesome out here at times, too; but that’s 
allright. I went up to Brady’s station 
the other day to see the agent there. We 
stood on the platform, talking, while we 


waited for the passenger to come in. 
There was athrough — coming ahead 
of the passenger. There were lots of 
people on the platform; but I did not 
notice any of them in particular until, 
just as the special swung by the yard-tar- 
get, a woman screamed ‘Oh, my baby!” 
There was a little baby girl just toddling 
across the track. She fell over the outer 
rail. I jumped and pushed her off, but 
somehow I slipped. Jack Dolan was 
pulling the train. He saw it, but he 
couldn’t stop her.’ 

** He paused, exhausted, then in a whis- 
per he added, ‘ Dave, it was her baby. 
Good-by.’ The soul of a hero had gone 
to its God.” 


NEw York Ciry. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





“Yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by 
pailfuls.".—The Tempest. 


*TWas August, and « burning drought 
Had shorn the lusty hopes of man; 

With every noon that fired the south 
The winding river lower ran. 


The earth was swathed in fog and heat, 
And still the sun, with evil eye, 

Sucked the scant juice from sod and street 
As cunning spider sucks a fly. 


The pasture still was red as rust; 
The maple glowed untimely red; 
The very swamp was parched to dust 
And rose in ashes from our tread. 


The birds were hushed, the wells were dry 
The pond a sunken mirror lay, 

And lilac flashes lit the sky— 
Where rain was none—at shut of day. 


Yet, tho the wild fowl céase to sing, 
Or toad and bat the daylight shun, 
Full many a snake and creeping thing 

Will dazzle in a sultry sun. 


The lizard left his green retreat, 
The turtle basked beside the corn, 

And gnats and flies, that love the heat, 
Shrilled in the hedgerows night and morn. 


At last, a change! The air grew chill, 
Low thunders broke the long repose; 

And, with the sound, behind the hill 
A wind, a smoke, a vapor rose; 


A cloud, in form fantastic bent; 
A cloud with lightning in its breast; 
A cloud that spread its somber tent 
And screened the skies from east to west. 


And now light fragments rode the gust 
That swept its edges, brassy-lined; 

White pillars of advancing dust 
Announced the tempest close behind. 


We caught the whir of brittle wings, 
The sound of wings and flying feet, 
As bird and beast and creeping things 
In cave or crevice sought retreat. 


A moment sank the empty gale, 
Far flashes pierced their purple shroud, 
When, from the brake, the thirsty quail 
Sent up ite challenge to the cloud! 





work again if he could get the chance, I 


NoRTHAMPTON, Mass, 
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THE FAMOUS RIDE 0’ MARGARET 
DEAN. 





BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 





DURING recent repairs in the picture 
gallery of a noted English castle, a pack- 
et was found concealed in the back of a 
picture representing a little Puritan girl 
seated upon a large roan horse, which, 
when unfolded, was found to contain the 
following story: 

To me, who am now an old woman, 
did my lord doff his hat in passing this 
morning as he paused a moment, askirg 
how it fared with me, and whether I 
were well provided against the chill o’ 
th’ winter with food and fire, and then 
he did add: ** Margaret, I would that thou 
shouldst write down the story o’ thy fa- 
mous ride; for I desire my children and 
my grandchildren to know how beholden 
we are to the bravest heart that ever 
dwelt i’ th’ breast of a young maid.” 

Old as Iam the red blood did dye my 
cheek as my lord spoke thus, and I had 
no word with which to answer him, for 
these shrunken fingers have little power 
to ply the pen; and yet I could not say 
him ‘‘ Nay,” whose dear life I had once 
saved, 

So it came to pass that I sit me down 
to write of those days now passed away 
(God grant forever !) when our fair Eng- 
land was rent with cruel wounds, I 
mind me well o’ how my mother would 
gather us about her knee when we were 
young things and, pointing to the castle 
towers, would tell us how a younger son 
o’ th’ old lord had come courting and se- 
cretly married her sister and carried her 
to the castle to live, where she had died 
and left a little baby daughter, who, tho 
she would be brought up a lady, was our 
ownkith andkin. I had no sister, and 
my thoughts went out often to this little 
cousin; and in my dreams I saw her. It 
pleased God to take from me both father 
end mother while I was yet a young 
thing, and Mistress Copplethwaite of the 
Red Lion took me home with her. 

Those were troublous days for the coun- 
try and the Red Lion; the troopers 
throng:d our courtyard night und day, 
filling the air with brutal jests; for tho 
their leaders were men anointed of the 
Lord, my heart misgives me that there 
those among the followers who in the eyes 
of God were little better than the Papists 
themselves. 

Ah, that word, Papist! there was none 
crueler in England then. Now that quiet 
and peace have come upon our fair isl- 
and, I sometimes bethink me that there 
are others besides myself who wonder if 
God was well pleased at the slaughter and 
bloodshed which was wrought in His 
Blessed Name. 

But in those times there seemed no 
question that he meant the Papists to be 
hunted like wild beasts from off the face 
of his fair earth; and tho my heart sick- 
ened sometimes at the brutalities over 
which the troopers laughed, my spirit 
rebelled not; for I believed they were 
wrought in the name of the Lord. 

One night when I had just slipped into 
my fifteenth year, a band of swaggering 
fellows rode up to the Red Lion;and as I 
made haste to set before them the home- 
brewed ale and curds, I caught more than 
once the word * Castle ” on their lips and 
gathered that they hoped to ransack it 
that night. 

My heart gave a great leap, and then 
lay cold and dead in my bosom, for I 
thought of my cousin who had become a 
young girl like myself; and the night was 
beginning to lower, and I knew there was 
none among my friends who would raise 
a hand tosave a Papist’s home. 

But the thought o’ my cousin smote me 
to the heart; and tho I was sore dis- 
traught, I believed that God had not de- 
manded o’ me that I should leave her to 
such a fate, and I cast about in my 
jpoughts how to warn them; for I knew 
that they had stout defenses, and that 
unless taken unawares they could hold 
their own against these lawless fellows. 

And thus, did I, a daughter of the 
Lord’s people, seek to avert the vengeance 
of God from the evil-doer. I know not 
whether He in his mercy hath forgiven 








me, but my daily prayer for sixty years 
hath been for this. 

It favored my plan that Mistress Cop- 
plethwaite was from home and I had to 
assist me but a young maid or two; them 
I quickly dispatched to their beds; and 
then I brought forth more ale and of 
stronger quality and slipped into each 
posset a small portion o the sleeping po- 
tion which Mistress Copplethwaite kept 
ever by her. I hoped not to drug the 
men, but to render them dull and slow to 
begin their undertaking. 

Then slipped I to the stable, and passing 
the black jennet, which I was wont to 
ride, stopped not till I came to the stall 
where Red Eagle was tethered; for so he 
was Called, because of his exceeding swift- 
ness of foot. I knew well that no woman 
had ever ridden him, but in this hour of 
extremity there was nochoice but to take 
the swiftest-footed of the beasts. 

He whinnied as I slipped the bridle 
about him, but offered no resistance; for 
I had ever a firm nand, tho a tender 
heart with the brute beasts, and I sprang 
to his back and gave him the rein. 

Iknew well the road and that it passed 
through many a dangerous place; and it 
was with a sore quaking at mine heart 
that [ plunged into the blackness, leaving 
behind us that broad trail of light stream- 
ing through the casement where the 
troopers were still at their ale. 

On, on we went; the moon came slowly 
up, and her face did look to me like the 
face of a woman; and I think in my heart 
I prayed her aid, for whom had I to help 
me in this sore peril? How could I ask 
help of Him who had in his righteousness 
decreed the very deed which I was striv- 
ing to prevem? 

Ah, my heart was heavy: for tho the 
rider pass through dark places, he rides not 
alone if God be with him; but he who dares 
not to ask the blessing of Heaven upon 
his undertaking, what sball support him 
when beset with terrors? However it be, 
I prayed in my heart all that terrible ride, 
and who shall say that I besought God in 
vain; for Red Eagle bore me swiftly and 
safely onward. 

I heard, it is true, the footfall of many 
a wild beast, and once eyes like twin 
fires blazed upon me from the wayside; 
but Red Eagle left them far behind with 
a snort of wild terror, and I—I leaned 
forward and patted his red locks and 
called him ‘* my true-love ” and ** sweet- 
heart,” and all the pretty words which 
maids do know how to utter, and at last, 
all dripping with foam, he came within 
sight of the Castle. 

Then all at once great shivers ran over 
him and I thought he would drop; and I 
knew not what wild beasts lurked be- 
tween that spot and the Castle, and 
once more I leaned to him and besought 
him: ‘** Carry me, sweetheart, on, on, 
for the love of Heaven!” and I bent and 
kissed his tawny mane, and he turned 
his great amber eyes on me and gath- 
ered all his strength, and agsin he bore 
me onward. 

And there were those who heard the 
trampling of his feet, and did come out 
to see, who, when they saw a maiden’s 
face, were astonished beyond words; for 
the moon shone out bright and clear as 
if to give me the protection of her 
light. But when we had reached the 
gate and Red Eagle knew that I was safe, 
my true-love, for when had a maiden a 
truer? turned his great eyes on me once 
more, and sank down. 

They lifted me from his back and I 
told my story; but my heart seemed brok- 
en within me for Red Eagle, for he lay 
as one dead. And the fear of the Lord 
came upon me, and I thought that I saw 
his hand in the death of the roan steed. 

And then the old lord did give orders 
thatI should be admitted into his pres- 
ence, and when I was come there, I be- 
held the Lady Helen standing beside him. 
And the old lord commanded me to tell 
my story, and when I had done so, he 
drew me toward him and kissed me 0’ 
th’ forehead. But when his eyes fell upon 
my gown, he started with astonishment: 

‘‘How comes it, little mistress,” said he, 
** that thou hast done this for us, who are 
Papists?” , 

At that I gave a bitter cry, for my sin 





seemed to press more heavily upon me, 
and I sank upon my knees and raised my 
eves to Heaven, and the tears streamed 
down my cheeks. Then did the Lady 
Helen Jeave her grandfather’s side, and, 
coming tome, place her little hand upon 
my shoulder, saying, in soft tones: 
‘*Prithee, do not cry;” and I, kneeling 
by her side, clasped my arms about her 
waist, crying: 

‘*It, was for thy sake—for thy sake.” And 
she, swaying like a tall lily on its stalk, 
did bend and kiss me, not knowing who I 
was or whence I came, but purely for 
love and pity. 

One of his men did whisper to the old 
lord, and for a moment’s space his face 
darkened; and then his smile shone out 
again and he spoke very tenderly to us 
both, ordering the maids to care for me 
and to prepare a room. But I started to 
my feet in terror, knowing that I must 
return, and not how I should do so with- 
out Red Eagle. But fear rendered me 
bold, and I besought the old lord that he 
should send me back, I cared not how. 

And then they did beg me to stay at 
least till the break o’ th’ day, and the 
Lady Helen flung her white arms about 
my neck; but I turned from them all and 
most of all from her; for I loved not to look 
upon one for whose sake I had so griev- 
ously sinned; and my sorrow was such 
that they had not the heart to hold me 
longer. 

And the lord commanded that a horse 
should be brought for me, and that his 
son and two stout serving-men should 
ride beside me. And ere [ was placed 
upon the horse I turned and kissed my 
cousin tenderly; for I knew not that I 
should look upon her face again, expect- 
ing for myself naught but a swift death 
when my treason should become known; 
and even as I did so the sense of sin lay 
heavy upon my bosom. And when [ be- 
held Red-Eagle it seemed that I should 
die of pity; and my strength went from 
me so that I could scarce sit my horse as 
we left the courtyard, where the men 
were gathered together to strengthen the 
defenses, 

And when we were come into the black 
forest the moon hid her face and we rode 
on in darkness; but long ere we came to 
the Red Lion the sky was lighted with a 
dull glow, and I_ knew in my heart that 
fire had consumed it. And as we drew 
nearer I besought the young lord that he 
would take my palfrey and lead it back 
and suffer me to go on alone, and he listed 
to, my prayer; but ere he left me he 
pressed into my hand a purse of gold, 
and for the first time I bethought me that 
I must pay Mistress Copplethwaite for 
Red Eagle, for the fear of God had so 
filled my heart that I had not thought at 
all of the wrath of men. 

And when I crept to the Red Lion there 
was naught left but a mass of smolder- 
ing ruins; for the King’s men had sur- 
prised the troopers at their cups, and had 
slain them like beasts and set torch to the 
tavern. 

A few of the brawling fellows had es- 
caped and had made haste to the Castle; for 
the ale had so befuddled their heads that 
they judged not rightly of their numbers, 
but being arrived there they were speedily 
put to flight by those who did defend the 

walls. 

And none had discovered my flight, and 
it was believed because of the fire that 
Red Eagle had perished in his stall as had 
the black jennet. But the memory of my 
sin was none the lighter, and I slept not 
for petitioning of God with tears. 

On the morrow came Mistress Copple- 
thwaite back, and finding all lost was nigh 
to death for grief, when I bethought me 
of the purse of gold, and finding that it 
was heavy and that its contents would 
make good a large part of her loss, I 
knew in my heart that the time of my 
confession had come, and that God in his 
mercy designed me thus to free my sin- 
burdened soul. I therefore cast myself 
upon my knees before her, for I cared lit- 
tle whether she gave me over to be dealt 
with as a traitor or not, and said: 

‘*T know thee for a good woman, and 
that thou hast the Lord’s cause at heart, 
wherefore I would tell thee how I have 





sinned against him,” 


And she looked at me as one dazed and 
said: ‘* Not thou, child.” 

Ianswered: ‘‘ Yea, most grievously ; for 
when the Lord with his own right arm 
had raised up a host to smite his enemies 
and would strike down the Papist at his 
own hearth-stone and his brood about 
him, I, thine own trusted maid, did saddle 
and bridle thy roan steed and ride through 
the darkness to give them warning.” 

‘** And sent not the Lord his lightnings 
to strike thee down, wretched girl?” asked 
my mistress, . 
‘*Nay, not so, there came neither thun 
der nor lightning to affright me nor did 
any wild beast molest me, and who was it 
if not the most High God who did guard 
me through that deadly peril? for he 
knew that I went to save from death 
mine own dear cousin, a girl like myself 
only more tenderly reared, and was it his 
will that I should give her over to be 
dealt with as the rude fellows pleased ?”’ 
‘*T know not—I know not,” cried Mis- 
tress Copplethwaite, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks; ‘‘ but cease thou not, 
unhappy girl, by day and by night to be- 
seech of God his forgiveness.” 

** And wilt thou pray for me, Mistress?” 
I asked, tremblingly; for I had held my- 
self forever shut out from the prayers of 
the Lord’s people. 

‘Ay, that I will, poor child,” she an- 
swered. 

‘** But, Mistress,’ I said—again with a 
faltering lip, for I knew how dear he was 
to her—‘* Red Eagle lieth not dead in his 
stall; it was he who bore me to the Castle, 
and when he had brought me there in 
safety, he sank down and died;” and my 
tears burst forth anew. 

Then did my mistress say heartily: ‘I 
am right well pleased that since he must 
have dicd if he had lain in his stall, thou 
took’st him on this errand of mercy; for I 
believe in my heart the Lord will have 
pity on us feeble folk and not demand of 
us that we should have permitted, a 
young girl, whose heart is perhaps right 
in his sight, in spite of her having housed 
with the evil-doer, to fall into the hands 
of boisterous knaves.” 

Tien gave I to my mistress the purse of 
gold and a peace seemed to possess my 
heart onve more, but ofttimes the fear 
was on me that ere I died the vengeance 
of the Lord would overtake me. 

Mistress Copplethwaite being ttricken 
in years did take her gold and go to live 
with her daughter; and when it came to 
the ears of the old lord that I was house- 
Jess he did send for me to come to the 
Castle to be maid to the Lady Helen. And 
those were happy days for me, for the 
Lady Helen did never forget that it was 
her kin who served her and she had for 
me a tender heart and as I looked on her 
face which was like the lily’s for fairness, 
and knew that it was no fairer than her 
heart, I ofttimes felt that God bad for- 
given me, 

As soon as I had come to the Castle, 
albeit those were troublous times, the 
old Jord did send to Lunnon for a great 
painter who made for him a picture, 
but no limner’s hand could paint my Red 
Eagle as he was. 

Erelong my lady was wed to a great 
duke and I did become housekeeper at the 
Castle unti], when many years had passed 
away, the old lord being long since dead, 
I did baseech the young lord to give me 
a quiet spot in which to say my prayers 
and implore the forgiveness of Heaven 
for the sin of my youth. 

And now, that my tale be done, I end 
it with most hearty thanks to the God of 
all mercies that he hath vouchsafed 
me a long life in which to praise him and 
hath hedged me about with many bless. 
ings. 

MepIna, O. 


_ 
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Professor Goliburgman: ‘Herr Kann- 
stnicht, you will the decleusions give 
in the sentence, ‘I have a gold mine.’” 
Herr Kannstnicht; “I have a gold mine; 
thou hast a gold thine; he has a gold his; 
we, you, they have a gold ours, yours or 
theirs, as the case may be.’ Professor 
Goldburgman; “You right are; up head 
proceed. Should I what a time pleasant 
haye if all Herr Kannstnicht like were,”— 





Chicago Light, 
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A BLACK SHEEP. 


BY PAULINE PHELPS. 


AUNT ANN stood in the doorway look- 
ing at me doubtfully. ‘1 don’t. know 
about letting her take it, Moses,” she said, 
** Tt seems as if a girl of thirteen ought to 
be old enough, and if it was Milly I 
shouldn’t think of worrying. But I never 
saw Bertha’s beat for carelessness, As 
Mis’ Stevens said yesterday, she’s the 
black sheep of the family, and always will 
be.” 

I had heard this last remark often 
enough to grow hardened to it, and never 
dreamed of taking offense. But Uncle 
Moses, who had prophesied, years before, 
that I'd ‘“‘make somethin’ some time,” and 
still held to that opinion, put down the 
dipper to say, with more than ordinary 
emphasis: ‘‘ You let her take it, Ann. 
’*Tain’t more’n a mile cross-lots, and the 
money’ll git there jest as safe as if I 
stopped in the middle of hayin’ to go.” 

** It’s better to leave the haying over a 
day than to lose thirty dollars,” sighed 
Aunt Anu, sepulchrally. ‘‘ But you'll 
have your own way about it, whatever I 
do or say.. Only I want you to remember 
if anything happens, Moses, who it was 
that sent her,” 

‘* Wa-al,” hastily assented Uncle Moses, 
as he started for the hay-field. That one 
word was a great favorite of his. He used 
it in the affirmative and negative; to ex- 
press pleasure or vexation; when Ann 
scolded or the cow kicked over the milk 
pail. Once, when at the age of four, I 
distinguished myself by falling head first 
into the spring and crawling out unaided, 
he was startled into the incredulous ejac- 
ulation, *‘ Wa-al, Wa-al!” but that de- 
viation never occurred again. 

Aunt Ann, deprived of one listener, 
turned to me. ‘I don’t know but what 
it is just as well for you to ge,” she ad- 
mitted, ‘‘We promised to pay for the cow 
the fifteenth, and she’s particular to the 
hour. But I wish it was Milly visiting 
here, instead of you. Aunt Augusta is 
the same relation to your family as she is 
to me, and it wouldn’t surprise me any if 
she should take-it into her head to do 
something for some of youchildren. I 
do hope, Bertha, if she inquires who you 
are, you'll try and act soas not to spoil 
the chances of the rest of the family.” 

I brushed my hair in a way intended to 
express the utmost indifference to ‘‘Aunt 
Augusta,” her likes and dislikes. Secret- 
ly, I was a good deal excited, Ever since 
1 could remember I had heard fabulous 
stories of the benevolence, keenness and 
business capacity of this great-aunt of 
ours, who managed every detail of the 
large estate herself. And now, instead 
of gazing at this paragon from the remote 
distance of across the church, I was to 
see her face to face. The event was 
even of enough consequence, in my eyes, 
to justify a little extra pains with my 
toilet. ‘‘ Perhaps,” I hazarded, as I don- 
ned my best gloves, ‘‘ she’ll take a fancy 
to me, and give me a musical education.” 

** She won’t,” declared Aunt Ann, with 
a decision that left no room for hope. 
** She’s one of the most particular women 
I ever saw, andany one she takes a fancy 
to would have to look as if they’d just 
come out of a bandbox. You could fix 
up all you was a-mind to, youu wouldn’t 

have the style to please her. It isn’t in 
you. Milly, now would be agirl after her 
own heart. I was thinking the other day, 
I believed I'd try to get her acquainted 
with Milly.” 

I gave a disgusted look at the reflection 
of my thin, brown face and lank body in 
the glass, and mournfully decided Aunt 
Aon was right. Oh, dear, dear! why 
was not I Milly? Or, if I must be myself, 
why couldn’t I have been born with a 
taste for sewing and “‘ fixing-up,” instead 
of for climbing trees, and racing the old 
horse round the lots bareback. I puzzled 
over this conundrum till I was well on 
my way only to give it up as unanswer- 
able. ‘‘ But at any rate,” I decided, phil- 
osophically, as I pulled my big shade hat 
farther over my eyes, I can show her I 
know how to act, if I don’t look as if I’d 
come out of a bandbox.” I had always been 
sure I could talk better than Millicent, and 
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again, and went on picking my way 
through the pasture, whistling ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” What if I was a black sheep? 
If my dresses chose to tear, and my shoes 
to wear out, sooner than other people’s, I 
was sure it wasn’t any fault of mine, 
And there couldn’t be anything wrong in 
climbing trees, or ridiug the old horse 
bareback, Of course I shouldn't do it 
when I was grown up, and a great piano 
player, but— 

** Hulloa!” 

The voice seemed to come from some- 
where underground. I stopped and 
looked around. The only living crea ture 
in sight was a brindle cow, which stood 
on the edge of a bank, pensively looking 
over. I waited a moment and then 
shouted in return: ‘‘ Hulloa! Where are 
you? What do you want?” 

**Down the bank. Come over here,” 
was the answer. 

My first glance down the steep ledge 
explained the cow’s interest in the situa- 
tion. There, at the bottom of the ravine 
in an uncomfortably cramped position, 
lay the smallest specimen of a brindled, 
bossy calf leversaw. By the side of the 
calf stood a boy—very freckled, very 
ragged, and some two years younger 
than myself—staring at me with a won- 
derfully disgusted expression. 

‘* Was that you a-whistlin’?” 

“Yes, What do you want?” 

**Don’t want nothin’ o’ you,” he ex- 
plained, in a deeply injured tone. “I 
thought you was a boy, an’ I was goin’ to 
have yer help git this calf out. I can’t 
climb up with him alone; I’ve ben tryin’ 
half an hour.” 

** Why don’t you go home and get 
somebody?” I demanded, approaching 
perilously near the edge in my eagerness 
to take in the situation. 

‘*Well, that’s what I’ve got todo; an’ I 
don’t s’p’ose he’ll live ’til I get back. I 
do’ know how long he’s be’n here, but 
he’s pretty well tuckered out. Brindle hid 
him in the bushes, I s’p’ose, an’ he 
tumbled in.” 

I hesitated. Old Brindle seemed to 
divine the situation, and looked at me 
with pleading eyes, But I should be sure 
to get my clothes torn someway, and 
then Aunt Ann would talk about black 
sheep. ‘I'd help you myself, if it wasn’t 
for my dress,” I said regretfully, with a 
glance at the ruffles and frills. 

But the red-haired boy did not seem to 
be impressed by my kind intentions. He 
looked at me and grinned. ‘* You help,” 
he ejaculated. ‘‘ Huh! You couldn’t 
climb down here, to say nothin’ of gittin’ 
back?” 

Dress, gloves, ribbons, were of no ac- 
count after that! The next moment I 
was scrambling down the almost perpen- 
dicular path. I would not have owned it 
for the world, but it was harder work 
than I had imagined. I scratched my 
hands, and tore my shoe; caught my dress 
on a twig, and once missed my footing, 
and just escaped rolling to the bottom. 
But the descent was accomplished at last, 
and in a way that compelled the admira- 
tion of the boy with red hair, who 
said ‘‘ I beat any girl he ever see, an’ if 
I'd jest give him my hand once in a 
while on the way back, he’d remember it 
of me.” 

I think we were an hour getting that 
calf up the bank; butit certainly was not 
my fault. I tore so many little three- 
cornered holes in my dress that I gave 
up trying to count them; clambered up 
the steepest places on my hands and 
knees, and was not a bit discouraged 
when, like the frog in the well, we 
climbed up one step and slipped back 
twe. I broke my parasol, jammed a 
sliver in my finger, and lost my hair- 
ribbon. but the calf was placed on solid 
ground at last, Old Brindle was pleased, 
and,in that first flush of victory, I felt 

that I could afford to forget those little 
drawbacks. The red-haired boy regarded 
me rather pityingly as he said good-by. 

‘* Miss White’s? ls that where you’re 
goin’? There ’tis, right down to the foot 
of that big hill. I’m ever so much obliged 
to you about the calf, miss; but it’s too 
bad you got mussed up so.” 

Five minutes later a servant had ush- 





over this reflection I became quite myself 


**Some one to see Miss White on impor- 
tant business,” I heard her explaining 
outside. ‘‘A beggar-girl, I guess.” 
‘** Beggar girl,” indeed! But just then I 
happened to glance in the large mirror 
opposite, and sank back in the chair, for 
once, actually frightened. I had known 
that my dress was torn, my hair frowsy 
and my gloves stained; but the knowledge 
had not troubled me much. I was not 
Milly, and dress wouldn’t make much 
difference with a black sheep. What I 
had not known was that a smear of mud 
reached from my nose crossways to my 
ear; and, worse yet, the rent in my shoe 
had extended to my stocking, leaving ex- 
posed a considerable part of a very muddy 
foot. ‘*‘ What,” I thought, springing to 
my feet—‘‘ what if I should spoil the 
chances of the rest of the family!” Before 
Icould decide whether it was best to run 
or stay and brave it out, the door opened 
and Aunt Augusta came in; and then my 
last faint hope died away. She was so 
tall, so dignified, and—so neat. ‘Oh, 
Milly, Milly!” I balanced myself on one 
foot in a desperate endeavor to conceal 
the ragged shoe, and told my errand with 
a courage born of despair. ‘‘I have 
brought you the money for a cow—thirty 
dollars—from Mr. Moses Smith.” 
She looked at me, surprised. ‘‘ Yes; 
thank you. I will give you a receipt. 
But, pardon me, I do not seem to recog- 
nize you. You are”’— 
The air seemed full of voices, each one 
shouting louder than the rest. ‘* Black 
sheep!” ‘‘ A Blacksheep!” ‘“‘ Black sheep, 
and always will be !” 
‘**T am Mrs. Smith’s niece,” I stam- 
mered. 
‘What? Not one of George Lamp- 
son’s children?” There was certainly a 
good deal of surprise in her voice; and I 
felt that now, for the credit of the family 
an explanation must be given. But she 
should never know—. 
‘*T should not have come looking this 
way,” I began, in my moat dignified 
manner, winking hard to keep back the 
tears. ‘‘ But I stopped to help a little 
boy getacalfup a ravine, and’”— My long 
balance on one foot gave way. I stag- 
gered, made a wild lunge, and recovered 
myself only by describing a sort of half 
circle with the other foot, now almost 
bare. That, and the tremulous smile on 
Aunt Augusta’s lips, was too much. The 
next minute { was crying as if my heart 
would break. 

** It—it isn’t that I care about myself,” 
I gasped, between my sobs. ‘‘ Only you 
—musn’t laugh—or—think any less of 
Sue—or—or Milly. It—it was my own 
fault, every bit of it. { looked all right 
when I started, an—and then I stopped to 
help a little boy with a calf. be—because 
he said I couldn’t, and tore my dress and 
my shoe, andI know Aunt Ann will be 
so mad, and—oh, dear! I’m the black 
sheep of the family, and always will be! 
and I don’t see how I can help it.” 


**Do you mean to teil me,” exclaimed 
Aunt Ann that evening, when she heard 
the whole story, ‘“‘that she actually 
wanted you to stay to dinner; and had 
you sit down with her, looking the way 
you did?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” I answered, meekly. 
‘*T washed my face, and her maid combed 
my hair; but that was all.” 

‘** And then she asked you to come over 
and stay with her next week?” 

“Te” 

‘* Well, [ can’t understand it. If she 
takes a fancy to any one, she takes it for 
certain. You’ll get your musical educa- 
tion, I guess, if you want it; and IJ only 
hope it will do you some good. But I 
can’t see into it. You—and after you’d 
helped that little Irish boy with the calf, 
and got to looking the way you do now. 
If you had what you deserved, miss, it 
would be a good scolding.” 

** There, there, Ann, what’s the use of 
going on so,” expostulated Uncle Moses. 
**She’s done all right about the calf. I 
always said Bertha would makea smart 
girl.” 

‘Smart! I never said but what she 
would,” exclaimed Aunt Ann. ‘“ But you 
know yourself, Moses Smith ” (this in 
great disgust), she’s the black sheep of the 





ered me in to wait “*’til the missus came.” 
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And Uncle Moses, finding denial impos- 
sible, only answered, ‘‘ Wa-al?” 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
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PEBBLES. 


AN institution for the blind—marriage.— 
Puck. 


....The time that is money must be time 
and a gain.— Puck. 








....For every cent a man has he has two 
cents’ worth of desire.—Ev. 


....-The Brooklyn bridge is America’s 
bridge of size.— Kearney Enterprise. 


....The tramp always comes before din- 
ner when he comes after dinner.—Bing 
hamton Leader. 


... Amy: “ Young Mr. Dolley is a perfect 
crank on yachting.’”’ Susie: ‘‘ Yes, he’s an 
ultramarine.’”’—Yenowine News. 


....“*Do you dictate to your typewriter?” 
“Tused todo so, but I married her; and 
now she dictates to me.’”’—BostonCourier. 
....She: ‘What a strong face he has.” 
He: ‘*‘ Yes; that comes from exercise. He 
has been traveling on it for many years.’’— 
Ex. 


...-Philadelphia has presented a clock to 
the cruiser bearing her name. No one can 
deny that this is a timely and striking 
present.—Baltimore American. 


....‘* Your arm is broken in two places, 
It seems to me you might have known bet- 
ter than to walk on Fulton Street.” ‘I 
didn’t know it was loaded.’’— Puck. 


....James: ‘‘Is Miss Knowitall a gradu- 
ate of Vassar ?” William: “She is.” “I 
thought she was. I heard her ask if the 
muzzle of a gua was to prevent it going 
off.” —Texas Siftings. 


....Teacher;: “Johnny, what does the 
word meter mean?”’ Johnny: ‘A measure.” 
** Now, Johnny, what do they measure with 
the meter?” ‘“* Gas, electricity, water and 
poetry.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-** What’s this a picture of —a Venetian 
blind blowing in the wind ?”’ ‘“ No; that’s 
my uncle Mike, who lives in Florida. He 
had a malarial chill just as I snapped the 
camera on him.’’—Newport News. 


.... Teacher: “Who can tell me what 
useful article we get from the whale? 
Johnny?” Scholar: “Whalebone.” ‘ Right! 
** Now, what little boy or girl knows what 
we get from theseal?”’ Tommy: “ Sealing- 
wax.’’— Racket. 


....A young man led a blushing female 
into the presence of the Rev. Dr. Carpenter. 
““We want to be married,’’ he said. ‘‘ Are 
you the Rey. Mr. Carpenter?” ‘‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied the genial minister, “Carpenter and 
joiner.”—Munsey’s Weekly. 


....“‘ Officer Brannigan is a man of uni- 
form kindness,’’ remarked Mrs. Trivot to 
the policeman’s wife. “Faith, an’ he is 
thot,’”’ repliea the gratified woman; ‘an’ 
sure he’s jist as koind when he hasn’t his 
uniform on.’”’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....“‘Now, Johnny, I am going to tell you 
how fast sound travels. It moves at the 
rate of 16,000 miles in a minute!’ ‘ That’s 
funny! My father came on from New York 
to Fall River the other night, by sound, and 
it took him ten hours.’’—Lowell Citizen. 


----Smithers: ‘‘I saw a man to-day who 
advertises to make you a pair of shoes while 
you wait.”” O’ Brannigan: ‘Sure, that’s 
nothin’! I can show yez many a resthau- 
rant fwhere they’!! cook yez a whole dinner 
before you ate at all!””—Lawrence Amcr- 
ican. 


.... Teacher: ‘‘ Now, children, here we 
have the word ‘intuition.’ Who can tell 
me what it means?” Phenomenally Bright 
Scholar: “Intuition is that faculty of the 
human mind which enables a person to dis- 
tinguish at a glance a patent medicine ad- 
vertisement from a real news article.’’— 
London Tit-Biis 


..--Husband: “What are you going to 
to do, Mary?”’ Wife: “I am going to drive 
a nail into the wall on which to hang this 
picture.’”’ H.: ‘‘ That is to say, you are go- 
ing to put your thumb up at auction.” 
W.: *“‘ Atauction?” H.: ‘** Yes, or, in other 
words, your thumb ls about to come under 
the hammer.”’— Ez. 


....-Hastern Visitor: ‘‘ Great Scott! Pook 
at that enormous green snake! See him 
wriggle. Guess I won’t invest in any land 
in this section.” California Land Agent: 
“Stranger, I kin pity your ignorance, but 
that ain’t no snake. It’s a.pumpkin vine 





family, and always will be.” 





I planted this morning, just beginning to 
grow.”’—Brooklyn Life. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 


—a»_ 
_ LAMP PUZZLE. 
* 
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** # & 
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* * * & 
** * # 


7 « * 7 


eoe#*®etee eee Feet etenugens 
eee ete ee ett etn te ne « & @ 
ee tn tee eee Pe te ge ke ee ye 


** * » © « + * # * 
ese * « @ we & & O * 


* © * & * 


The word of twenty letters down the cen- 
ter; not partaking of the quality of both 
sexes in one. 

Across: 1, To lament; 2, aunit; 3, an ac- 
clamation; 4, modern; 5, grieved for the 
oss of some good; 6, the lowest note but 
one in Guido Aretine’s scale of music; 7, 
bituminous; 8, pertaining to the atmos- 
pheric ; 9, @ personal pronoum; 10, a sub- 
stance containing pure meta); 11, part of a 
room; 12, to rebuild; 13, the highest official 
of a State; 14, playthings of babies; 15, one 
who repines; 16, running contests; 17, to 
express gratitude; 18, broiled; 19, unfolded; 
20, affected with palsy. 


CUBE, 
* * &© & & & * #* 
* * ” ” 
* * * * 
* * * * 7 o ” 7 * 
* * 7 * 
* * * * 
* 7 * * 
7 * * * * 7. x * . 
* * * * 
7 a * * 
* * * 7 * ” * 


Across the top, people on an estate. 

Down at the right, along Turkish dagger. 

Down at the left, a house. 

Across, uniting right and left, fixed vege- 
table alkali. 

Upper word of lower square, freed. 

Right hand down, commands. 

Left hand, to adjust by rule. 

Lower word, uniting the two, utmost 
points. 

Upper right diagonal, a measure of thir- 
ty-six inches. 

Left hand diagonal, a sign of grief. 

Lower right hand diagonal, sought for 


daily. 
4 Left hand diagonal, a narrative. 
RHOMBOID. 
* ” a — a” 
* * * * . 
* ” * * * 
7 * * & * 


Across: 1, Foreign fruits; 2, a drunkard; 
3, adapted to the season or occasion; 4,a 
drink. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, 4 preposition; 
3, a pet name for little children; 4, narra- 
tive; 5, half; 6, a color; 7, a prefix; 8, a con- 
sonant. 

TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Dresden 
*# eX ax & HF 
* *# eee * 
ReRHRHEHEE 
enarke eee eee 
Villenotvé 
1. Dresden. 
2, In Colorado. 
3, One of the United States. 
4, In New York. 
5, In New Jersey. 
6, Villenotvé. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


* 
o#9@0 
* * * * * 
o..> | 
7 
* 
oOo * O 
* * ~ * ~ 
o * @ 
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Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, the 
cry of an animal; 3, each day; 4, every one; 
5, a vowel. 

Lower diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, ar in- 
sect; 3, refreshments; 4, a measure; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

The word through the center of both im- 
portant for sustaining life, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











CROSS-WORD ENIGMA.—Selected. 

: in game so jolly; 
In bunch of holly; 
In sprig of green; 
In water clean; 
ln faces bright; 
In darkest night; 
In sleigh so fine; 
In figure nine; 
In boot and shoe; 
In zebra too. 


What am I ? You surely will remember 
A famous battle fougbt in bleak December. 


. 
* &* *&© & & 
eh .@& & ® 
es @ 648 6 
oe 8 F42 © 
SS <= * ” * 


1, A liquid; 2, to take care; 3, the claw of 
a fowl; 4, to eat away; 5, to renovate. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JULY 241. 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
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Selections. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Lut. 


Ou, have you found the Fount of Youth, 
Or have you faced the Fire of Kér? 

Or whence the form, the eyes, the mouth, 
The voice, the grace we praised of yore? 

Ah, lightly must the years have sped, 
The long, the labor-laden years, 

That cast no snows upon your head, 
Nor dim your eyes with any tears! 

And gently must the heart have beat 
That, after many days, can send 

So soft, so kind a blush to greet 
The advent of so old a friend. 





ELLE. 


Another tale doth it repeat, 
My wirror; and it tells me true! 
But time, the thief of all things sweet, 
Has failed to steal one grace from you. 
Oae touch of youth he cannot steal, 
One trait there is he leaves you yet— 
The boyish loyalty, the leal, 
Absurd, impossible regret! 
These are the magic; these restore 
A phantom of the April prime, 
Show you the face ag 3 liked of yore, 
And give me back the thefts of Time! 


—ANDREW LANG, in August Scribner. 





OVER THE TEACUPS. 


I was driving with a friend, the other 
day, through a somewhat dreary stretch 
of country where there seemed to be 
very little to attract notice or deserve 
remark. Still, the old spirit infused by 
‘* Eyes and No Eyes” was upon me, and 
I Jooked for something to fasten my 
thought upon, and treat as an artist 
treats a study for a picture. The first 
object to which my eyes were drawn was 
an old-fashioned well-sweep. It did not 
take much imaginative sensibility to be 
stirred by the sight of this most useful, 
most ancient, most picturesque of do- 
mestic conveniences. I know something 
of the shadoof of Egypt—the same ar- 
rangement by which the sacred waters 
of the Nile have been lifted from the 
days of the Pharaohs to those of the 
Khedives. That long forefinger pointing 
to Heaven was a symbol which spoke 
to the Puritan exile as it spoke of old 
to the enslaved Israelite. Was there ever 
any such water as that which we used to 
draw from the deep, cold well, in ‘‘the old 
oaken bucket”? What memories gather 
about the well in all ages! What love- 
matches have been made at its margin 
from the times of Jacob and Rachel down- 
ward! What fairy legends hover over it, 
what fearful mysteries has it hidden! The 
beautiful well-sweep! It is too rarely that 
we see it, and as it dies out and gives 
place to the odiously convenient pump, 
with the last patent on its cast-iron unin- 
terestingness, does it not seem asif the 
farmyard aspect had lost half its attrac- 
tion? So long asthe dairy farm exists, 
doubtless there must be every facility for 
getting water in abundance; but the loss 
of the well-sweep cannot be made up to 
us even if our milk were diluted to twice 
its present attenuation. 

The well-sweep had served its turn, and 
my companion and [ ee into silence. 
After a while we pas another farm- 
yard, with nothing which seemed deserv- 
ing of remark except the wreck of an old 
wagon. 

** Look,” I said, ‘‘ if you want tosee one 
of the greatest of all the triumphs of hu- 
man ingenuity—one of the most beauti- 
ful, as it is one of the most useful, of all 
the mechanisms which the intelligence of 
successive ages bas called into being.” 

‘*T see nothing,” my companion an- 
swered, *‘ but an old broken-down wagon. 
Why they leave such a piece of lumber- 
ing trash about their place, where people 
can see it as they pass, is more than I can 





account for,” 





‘* And yet,” said I, *‘ there is one of 
the most extraordinary products of bhu- 
man genius and skill—an object which 
combines the useful and the beautiful to 
an extent which hardly any simple form 
of mechanism can pretend to rival. Do 
you notice how while everything else 
has gone to smash, that wheel remains 
sound and fit for service? Look at it 
merely for its po See the perfect 
circles, the outer and theinner. A cir- 
cle is in itself a consummate wonder of 
geometrical symmetry. It is the line in 
which the omnipotent energy delights to 
move. There is no fault in it to be 
amended. The first drawn circle and 
the last both embody the same complete 
fulfillment of a perfect design. ben 
look at the rays which pass from the 
inner to the outer circle. How beauti- 
fully they bring the greater and lesser 
circles into connection with each other! 
The flowers know that secret; the mar- 
guerite in the meadow displays it as 
clearly as the great sun in heaven. How 
beautiful is this flower of wood and iron, 
which we were ready tu pass by without 
wasting a look upon it! But its beauty is 
only the beginning of its wonderful claim 
upon us for our admiration. Look at 
that field of flowering grass, the Triticum 
vulgare; see how its waves follow the 
breeze in satiny alternations of light and 
shadow. You admire it for its lovely as- 
pect; but when you remember that this 
flowering grass is wheat, the finest. food 
of the highest human races, it gains a 
dignity, a glory, that its beauty alone 
could not give it.”—Dr. O. W. HoLMEs, 
in The Atlantic for August. 


What’s the News? 


“Tue Knack” is our latest cam- 
era. Its name is_ fortunate. 
There’s knack in making a first 
rate camera that can be sold for 
$15. There's knack in taking a 
picture with any kind of a camera 
so that, in supplying the camera 
and the knack at the same time, 
you ought to make a good picture. 
To be sure you get the Knack send 
to the Scoville & Adams Co., 423 
Broome street, N. Y., for descrip- 
tive circular. 
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Ovington Brothers 
FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 

330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Sts 
PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 

















The Latest igeevemens in Detective 
8- 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 

PENDIN 


Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and fitted with fine Combination Instantaneou-. 
Achromatic Lens.with one Patent Double Dry Plate 
Holder and two Film Holders. 


PRICE, complete, only $20:00: 8 
polished walnut only $15.00. 0" 


E. & H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


INESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 

ooeeme yl Teeets LEAR 

pers m- 

; ful mK *- FALL. Ills. book & 
proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


‘Van Hovren's Cocoa 








» “« Best & Goes Farthest.”’ 


4 : Ask yourGrocer for it, take noother. (63 
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If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically- a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LACTO-PREPA- 
RATA, It is made wholly from milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food make 
the broad claim that theirs is the best, 
but few, if any, tell how it is made or of 
what it is composed, for the facts told to 
any intelligent person would condemn 
most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1-2 percent. of Pow- 
dered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of wheat. 
Both the milk and wheat are partially 
digested. It is especially adapted for 
Infants from six months upwards, and 
for Invalids, Aged People and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying any 
other Food, do not fail to send to us for a 
pamphlet of 64 pages entitled Our Buby’s 
First and Second Years, by Marion Har- 
land which also gives a minute descrip- 
tion of Lacto-Preparata and Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food and their mode of manufac- 
ture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then ask 
your Physician which Foods are the 
nearest approach to mother’s milk. 


REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 








more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is un- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When taken 
rather warm before breaktast it 


ney complaints. 


is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 
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Handsome ¥ 

708 Penn Ave. Plitsbargh, Pa. 
= DOUBLE 
z BARREL 
eo 
= SHOT 
AN AMERICAN 
MADE 


GUN 


PRICE 


$26 3 cuaranteen 

' to SHOOT and 
WEAR Equal to the HIGHEST PRICED Gun Made. 
Ask your dealer forit. If he has not got it, send 
us the money, and we will deliver the gun. 
charges paid, to any Express Office in the 
U.S. If not as represented, return the gun and 








we will return the money. We refer you to any 
Commercial Agency, Bank in Batavia, or to this 
paper. Write for Circulars and Testimonials. 





_BAKER FORGING & GUN CO. Batavia, N, Yo 
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follows: 1st, Are your baby’s cheeks wan and pale?—2d, Is it losing in weight?—3d, Is 
it inclined to be puny and feeble? —4th, Does its flesh lack firmness?—5th, Is it fretful 
and peevish?—6th, Is it inclined to sleep all the time?—7th, Does its milk pass 
through it undigested?—8th, Does it seem|to get little or no nourishment from its food? 
—9th, Is it troubled after feeding with throwing up its food or with colic?—10th, Is it 
recovering from illnese?—11th, Is it backward about cutting its teeth?—12th, Has it 
symptoms of cholera infantum, suchas vomiting or diarrhoea, with great weakness and 


debility?—In all 
these conditions BOV| N [ N 


will produce the most beneficial results—either 
alone or added to itsregular diet. BOVE NINE 


is a pure Raw Food Extract—the vital principles of Beef concentrated, 
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JSarm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 








RURAL NOTES FOR AUGUST. 


BY D, D. T. MOORE. 








. THE last month of summer is usually an 
easy-going one with most soil cultivators in 
this region. The necessity for severe labor 
io extremely hot weather no longer exists. 
Tho many matters may require attention 
there is no very pressing work for some 
weeks after harvest. As August comes be- 
tween the time of grain garnering and that 
of fall seeding and securing late crops, the 
weary husbandman may easily devote a 
good share of it to rest and recreation. A 
few days or weeks of vacation at this season 
will not only improve the health and en- 
liven the spirits of the rural citizen, but 
may also be made pleasant and profitable 
in other respects. Therefore, we advise all 
rural readers of THE ENDEPENDENT who can 
do so to take the recreation they need, and 
to which they are entitled after months of 
mental and muscular effort, at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Every wise ruralist will gosomewhere for 
rest and relaxation, or to note matters that 
will prove instructive. There are several 
ways to render a vacation both recuperative 
and enjoyabie—such as a trip to the sea- 
shore, the mountains, or elsewhere. Or the 
farmer and his wife may make a pleasant 
visitation among friends, traveling in their 
own carriage if the distance is not too great, 
and noting improvements in farm buildings, 
live-stock, culture, management, etc., as 
they pass leisurely along. In this way much 
that is suggestive and valuable may be 
learned. And the young people, who have 
been such faithful workers, should be given 
an occasional holiday (or days) for health- 
ful recreation and amusement. ‘ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy”; 
but give him a play-spell now and then, 
and he will be as bright as a silver d>llar 
coined under the recent act of Congress. 

PREPARING FOR THE RURAL FAIRS is one 
of the pleasant duties now incumbent upon 
farmers, horticulturists, stockmen and 
other intending exhibitors. As Sertember is 
the great fair season, August is the time to 
prepare whatever is to be offered in compe- 
tition. Shrewd stockmen will see that the 
animals they purpose showiog are put in 
first-class condition, while the growers of 
grains, vegetables, fruits, etc., will give the 
attention necessary to render the products 
they present\as superior and attractive as 
possible. Tho the premiums are awarded at 
the fair, they are often really won long be- 
fore the animals or articles which receive 
them reach the exhibition grounds—and 
this is no secret to prize-winners who are 
wont to take extra pains in preparing their 
exhibits, and when shown to arrange them 
in a style that elicits the attention and 
commendation of the judges and other crit- 
ical observers. This fact is stated for the 
benefit of all would-be successful competi- 
tors at any of the coming exhibitions. Of 
course the feminines of the farmer’s family 
will be very paiustaking in preparing and 
displaying whatever choice articles they 
present as specimens of their taste, skill 
and industry. 

As the entry books of many societies are 
closed some days or weeks before their ex- 
hibitions open, it is important that the 
matter of making entries receive early at- 
tention from those jnterested. All who de- 
sire to make exhibits at State or other 
prominent fairs are advised to at once 
procure copies of their rules and regula- 
tions that they may comply therewith in 
season. 

THE Corn Crop, which usually requires 
little or no attention in August, is very late 
in many parts of the New England and 
Middle States, and so small that it can yet 
be caltivated and fertilized to advantage. 
But the best care and culture will hardly 
enable the crop to ripen before frost in 
some localities where the backward spring 
greatly delayed planting. It has been sug- 
gested thst where corn fails to mature, the 
easiest way to save it will be to put it into 
the silo, and very likely much of the crop 
will be thus utilized. Provision should be 
made for such a contingency by farmers 
interested. Many a corn-grower would 
probably be the gainer by building a cheap 
silo early, and thus be prepared for siloing 
his crop in case the grain fails to ripen. 
Farmers whose corn is pretty likely to be 
cut by frost, may save material loss by act- 
iug upon this suggestion. When properly 
prepared, silage makes an excellent supple- 
mentary feed for hay, and many stock- 





farmers and dairymen feed, it with grain 
to advantage. 

SEVERAL FIELD Crops can be sown this 
month, and others will require more or less 
attention. Among the former, Buckwheat 
is first in order of sowing. Tho usually 
sown in July, if put in early in August the 
crop generally escapes frost in this region, 
and should it be injured will yet be valu- 
able for plowing under. Albeit, many dis- 
like buckwheat culture, where one has 
suitable ground a patch of it can be grown 
to advantage. and the “flap jack timber” 
will prove handy to have in the house dur- 
ing winter. It may often be grown as a 
second crop or on some other unoccupied 
piece of the farmstead. Rye, if sown now 
on fairly good land, will make a fine pas- 
ture, or the grass can be cut for the cows— 
or they may be let into the field, if properly 
tethered. Rye also makes an early and ex- 
cellent soiling crop in the spring, after 
which it may be turned under as green 
manure. Oats cut before they are fully 
ripe will shell out Jess and the straw will 
be more valuable. If Wheat is to follow 
oats, plow as soon as the oats are off, turn- 
iog a light furrow to cover the stubble. 
Wherever scattered oats start, kill them by 
the use of the cultivator. 

TURNIP SOWING may be done any time 
this month, but the earlier the better. An 
expert grower says that to get a good crop 
of rutabagas requires good land and careful 
culture, and to be sown early. Between 
these, the rutabagas and the flat, strap-leaf 
kinds, which are often sown broadcast 
among corn or ia the stubble, we have sev- 
eral intermediate sorts, of which Yellow- 
stone and Aberdeen are examples, that are 
very goud table turnips, and also nutritious 
for stock. They should be sownin drills, 
and if the soil is not rich apply a dressing of 
phosphates, say 300 pounds tothe acre. Itis 
better to sow turnips after a rain than just 
before. If sown just before rain, they do 
not need to be covered; but if sown just 
afterit is a good plan to drag a bush over 
the patch. The seed needs only a light 
covering to germinate. As a rule, Ameri- 
can farmers do not sufficiently appreciate 
the turnip crop, and should give it more 
attention. 

THE Potato CRopP is another staple that 
our farmers do not make the most of, as is 
evidenced by the fact that such large quan- 
tities are aunually imported into this coun- 
try. Potatoes ought to be dug as soon as 
the tops are dead, or the vines stop growing, 
aod carefully secured or marketed. They 
should not be exposed to the sun a minute 
longer thaa necessary todry them properly. 
Dr. Hexamer—who exhibited 500 varieties 
of potatoes at the Centennial Exhibition, 
and of course won the first prize—says that 
slight exposure, even todiffused light, will 
cause some varieties to become green and 
unfit for food. 

What our potato growers most want is an 
efficient machine that will dig and assort 
the tubers, and thus save the muscular 
strain and back ache to which they are now 
subjected. If any genius who reads THE 
INDEPENDENT (and it circulates largely 
among members of the ‘‘ Universal Yankee 
Nation ’’) shall perfect such a machine, be 
will not only relieve and benefit potato 
producers, but be pretty likely to become a 
millionaire. Most of theinventions for un- 
earthing potatoes thus far introduced have 
proved of comparatively little value. The 
lack of a good diggeris the great drawback 
to extensive potato culture, and hence one 
of the chief reasons why we depend so 
largely upon other countries for an indis- 
pensale table esculent. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS will need special care 
througn August to keep them in a comfort- 
able and thriving conditiou. A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast at all seasons; 
he wisely pretects his flocks and herds as 
carefully from the great heats of summer as 
he dues from the extreme frosts of winter. 
Provide good water and some sort of shade 
for animals in hot, dry pastures, else they 
will suffer. If work-horses are turned out 
to pasture at night, they should still have 
their usual grain rations. And look well to 
their ailments. A good remedy for harness 
galls, all kinds of sores, fly-bites, etc., is 
carbolic soap (sheep dip) used as a salve. 
Feed the colts a few oats daily to keep them 
growing. 

When pastures begin to fail the milk of 
cows in full flow will fall off; to prevent 
this give the cows plenty of corn-fodder, 
cut short and sprinkled with two to four 
quarts of corn-meal for each animal daily. 
Calves will thrive if you give them the run 
of a clover aftermath, supplying salt every 
day to prevent bloat. Wean the lambs, 
giving them rich grass or a clover pasture; 
a handful of mixed bran and oil-cake daily 
will increase their thrift. To keep off the 
gad-fly and prevent grub in the head, smear 





the noses of all your sheep with tar. In 
preparing for early lambs remember that 
Southdown makes the best cross for qual- 


ity; but whatever breed be used, be sure [ 


that the ram is of pure blood. 

Store pigs for fattening ought to be put 
in pens early, inasmuch asa pound of corn 
at this season will make as much pork as 
two pounds in cold weather. Pastured 
swine should have clean water; and if al- 
lowed torun in the orchard they will do 
good by devouring gnarly and worm-eaten 
fruit. Poultry should now be given the 
run of the stubb’e fi-ld, alike for the scat- 
tered grain and the numerous insects. The 
poultry-house should be kept clean, and 
extra precautions taken against all vermin. 

FRUIT GROWERS who have much to do in 
the way of picking and marketing will 
find August a very busy month. They need 
hardly be told that care in assorting, neat- 
ness in packing, and promptness in market- 
ing or shipping, are essential requisites to 
marked success. People whoare not pains- 
taking in these matters generally fail to 
secure top prices or a good reputation. 
Near a market the early apples and pears 
which are now ripening are of course more 
profitable than winter varieties, if attended 
to properly and in season. 

Extra large and fine frait for exhibition 
at fairs, etc., may be secured by severe thin- 
niog, or girdling suca branches as will not 
be wanted next season. Keep fighting in- 
sects that infest either the orchard or fruit 
garden. If mildew appears upon grape- 
vines apply sulphur freely with a bellows. 
Should large caterpillars and beetles attack 
the vines, hunt for and pick them off. 
Break off all shoots not wanted, and 
pinch any pushing laterals. Strong soap- 
suds or strong tobacco water wiil kill plant- 
lice on trees. The budding of fruit trees 
may be commenced in August and con- 
tinued as long in September as the bark on 
the stock will slip freely and suitable buds 
can be procured. The rule is to bnd cher- 
ries first, and then pears, apples, peaches, 
etc., in succession. Cut away the old caues 
of raspberries and blackberries as svon as 
their fruit isgathered. Strawberry pianta- 
tions may be made all through August, on 
dark, cool days, and particularly before aud 
after showers. Water well to give them a 
good start. Keep the old strawberry beds 
clear of weeds at this season. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN does not require 
much laborious care during August, yet 
will suffer if neglected. Weeds must be 
kept down, andsecond crops planted. Peas, 
turnips, spinach, etc., may be sown in place 
of crops removed. Hoe cabbages and cauli- 
flowers often, and apply liquid manure to 
hasten growth. Celery plants set out now 
will make fair-sized heads for winter use. 
It pays to wash, trim and bunch neatly any 
vegetables sent to market. It is not too 
late to sow sweet corn of sume early variety. 
Bush beans may be planted for a late crop 
and also for pickles. Cucumbers of proper 
size foc pickles should be gathered daily. 
Harvest onions as soon as ripe; dry well and 
store in a cool, airy place, if not marketed. 
Keep tomatoes trained to their supports, 
and cut away all fruit set too late to ripen. 
Fight any issect enemies that putin an ap- 
pearance, and keep the whole garden clear 
of weeds. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN usually 
appear at their worst during the hot, dry 
weather of August, yet proper care will ren- 
der them attractive.Weeds should not be al- 
lowed in borders, ornamental beds, or indeed 
anywhere. Frequent watering and partial 
shade will improve potted plants used for 
decorating the lawn, veranda, etc. Guard 
against mowing the lawn too often in dry 
weather, and if there is a severe drought 
water it occasionally. Remember that such 
floral favorites as chrysanthemums, gladi- 
oli, dablias, phlox, carnatious, holly hocks, 
asters, zipuias, pinks and marigolds muke 
a fine autumaal display, and see what you 
can do in that direction, 

Let us add that August is the best month 
in which to make a warfare upon all sorts 
of bushes, thistles, etc., with a view to 
their extermination. If brush and shrubs 
are cut about the middle of the month, 
most species will succumb. Canada tbis- 
tles should be cut when in full blossom. 
Clear your premises and the adjoining 
highways of all bushes, thistles and iike 
pests, and you will benefit yourself, neigh- 
bors aud community generally—for which 
service you ought te be recognized as a true 
patriot and lover of your country. 

Farm improvements may now be made 
to advantage, especially in the line of 
drainage. Wet and low places, now unpro- 
ductive, may thus be converted into fertile 
meadows or rendered tillable. Both sur- 
face and underdrains are greatly needed on 
many farms, and would pay good divi- 
dends, 





MIDSUMMER HONEY. 
BY JULIA ALLYN. 


1N some parts of New England, at least, 
the honey crop np to this time, July 15th, 
has been large and of excellent quality. 

There was « lullin the flow in the Jatter 
part of June, just a short interval when 
only a little came from anyone source. | 
mean, at that time there was no general 
outpouring from any class of plants. The 
bees made their daily roundsin the flower 
gardens, filling their honey saci after much 
flying. 

Watching the entrance of the hivesin this 
between-season time, the movements of the 
bees indicated the state of the crop. 

The bees were not listless, but careless. 
They flew leisurely in, deposited their 
honey, and then, on emerging again, stood 
on the alighting board stretching their legs 
aud wings, sometimes in knots of three or 
four with heads together, perbaps exchang - 
ing experiences in gathering honey, or con- 
sidering whether they will go afield or try 
to force an entrance into the next hive and 
rob; until at length they fly away appar- 
ently without any definite destination in 
view. They are for the time foragers. 

In this interval the bees are ‘‘ touchy,” 
and resent intrusion. Tbe sentinels are in- 
creased that robber bees, now active, may 
be kept out. 

But when the basswood (linden) trees 
bloom a great change comes over the colony. 
Some time before the blossoms open, the 
bees hover around the lindens and discover 
the honey immediately. If one could un- 
derstand the bee language, one might hear 
or see a general rejoicing in the colony— 
something like that produced in a large 
family of children when one of them rushes 
in with the first ripe apple from a favorite 
“sweeting”’ tree. All rush forth to havea 
handin the harvest. Thus with the bees. 
The first bee from the lindens comes swift- 
ly in and rushes into the bive. As he 
passes, several loitering bees rush up to him. 
Taey catch the arom. of the honey, they 
recognize it and are away iu an instant. 
Ocher arrivals follow faster and faster and 
faster. The colony is in commotion, and 
one may imagine that the information in 
some way reaches every member of the col- 
ony, and that they do somethiag equivalent 
to shouting *‘ Basswood’s ripe!’’ 

This is the time of the greatest activity 
and the time of the greatest mortality in 
the colony. There is need of haste, for the 
force of bees, if a hundred times laiger, can- 
not gather all the honey from the lindens. 
What is to be taken must be secured in a 
few days. The bees work now incessently. 
In the morning twilight they hurry away | 
and at night they come wearily in when it 
is almost too dark to see them. Many re- 
main away all night; for they linger at the 
linden blossoms till darkness falls and 
they must rest till morning on the under 
side of a leaf out of the reach of dew or rain. 

A bee’s life now runs only four and 
five weeks in its baste to gather the lin- 
den nectar. The end may come while the 
bee is on the wing, returning to the hive 
with a full honey sac. The machiuery has 
reached its limit of capacity, stops, and the 
lifeless bee falls to the earth. 

At this time of inpouring honey, the 
queen feels the impulse and redoubles her 
efforts depositing fifteen hundred, some say 
three thousand eggs in twenty-four hours. 
This she continues to do so long as the 
honey comes in; when it grows less or 
ceases, her laying is restricted. 

The chestnut bloom follows the linden 
and sometimes comes vefore tke linden is 
exhausted. [t is then impossible to keep 
the two varieties of honey separate as they 
ought to be, for linden honey is light col- 
ored and chestnut is almost as dark as buck- 
wheat; but chestnut honey is superior to 
buckwheat honey. It is a syrup, trick, and 
rich in flavor, and preferred by many to any 
other kind of honey. The beesappvar to be 
unable to collect chestnut honey without 
the pollen, for in the honey floats fine par- 
ticles supposed to be pollen. Why or how 
this happens is a problem for the advanced 
bee keeper. In these busy seasons of hovey 
gathering the bees must be helped, but not 
meddled with, if honey for the owuer is the 
object. There must be room for the 
incoming honey, just enough and no more. 
It is believed that bees are discouraged by 
a large, unfilled surplus chamber. Give 
them a quarter, then a half, and then throw 
the whole open. Apparently bees like to 
work like berry-pickers, who gather in pint 
pails and empty ioto larger ones. It is 
more encouraying to fill a small space often 
than a large one once. 

Sometimes, however, the bees seize eager- 
ly upon a large space and fill it if they 
must, if the honey flows rapidly. A colony 
supposed to be weak was neglected and 
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given nosurplas boxes. The mat over the 
brood frames. was not removed. Examined 
early in July, the: bee-keeper was surprised 
to find that the bees had guawed holes in 
the mat and had filled*the surplus chamber, 
the half-story of the hive, with honey, fas- 
tening the combs to the top or roof: board of 
the hive; and when the top was removed 
and laid upon the ground, there were found 
to be fifty pounds of honey in beautifully 
white comb, Bees have such power of recu- 
peration and such energy when there is 
anything to work upon, that their growth 
and achievements are simply wonderful. 
Give them room, a little at a time; and 
when a frame of sections are full, do not 
wait for other sections to be filled, but re- 
move the filled ones and substitute empty- 
ones; and do not delay when a large crop 
like linden or chestnut is just ahead or 
coming in. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





SAINFOIN AND ITS CULTURE. 





PROBABLY there is no crop less. under- 
stood in our Eastern States than sainfoin. 
We have thousands of acres of land lying 
waste that are fully adapted to its culture; 
land that would require a large expenditure 
of manute to getit into proper condition 
for any other crop. Sandy loam, sandy 
peat, light loam underlain with rock—or in 
fact, any soil where mullein will grow— 
will give a fine crop of this valuable fodder, 
either as hay or for pasture. Any soil 
where dewberries or such weeds flourish is 
its home, hillside or levels You may term 
it a crop got for nothing—a rare thing, 
practically, in farming. It costs less in 
harvesting than any other crop, and will 
last from five to twenty years if properly 
attended to. 

The nutritive parts are thesame as clover, 
3.3—being 1.6 per cent. more than alfalfa. 
Its yield per acre 1s from one and a half to 
three tons. Ihave never found any trouble 
in germinating it when good seed could be 
procured and sowed at the proper time and 
in the proper way, good seed being the main 
desideratum For example, this spring a 
gentleman asked where I bought my alfalfa 
seed, and [told him. He required 40 bush- 
els; went to the place where I purchased 
and got their price, then went to another 
establishment where seeds are a secondary 
consideration, bought at less than half the 
price, and boasted how cheaply he had pur- 
chased by “‘shopping.’’ Land was got into 
first-class condition and properly sown, but 
the plants came up from 20 to 50 feet 
apart. He could not blame the dealers, as 
they told him that they did not know how 
old it was. As I have before stated, no 
trustworthy seedsman can afford to sell 
poor seeds. 

Sainfoin seeds ripen like buckwheat— 
from the base of the flower to the apex; 
consequently the lower seeds are the hard- 
est and best ripened, and are sure to vege 
tate, while the unripe ones will not. I 
prefer the unhulled seed, for the reason 
tha" | can see what is ripe and what is not, 
and gauge my quantity per acre to sow by 
that. 

Following is my system of culture and 
treatment: In the fall select land; cleanse 
it by burning off all weeds, or plowing it 
and letting it lie in furrows all wiater; 
cross-plow as soon as possible in the spring. 
Use a strong harrow or drag to draw out all 
rubbish into winrows, all grass-stools par- 
ticularly, as grass is the worst weed that 
uhis crop has to contend against inits after- 
growth; then burn all up and spread the 
ashes. Sow broadcast three to four bushels 
of seed (sainfoin) per acre; when all sown, 
cross seed it with two bushels of oats, 
broadcast. If a late spring, soak your seed 
in hot water for twenty-four hours; if seed 
is all ripe, let the water be boiling; dry in 
plaster. When all is sown, plow itin with a 
corn-plow; do not harrow, but put on a 
roller. Object of sowing vats is to protect 
the young sainfoia-plants fromthe sun in 
their first starting. By the time oats are 
fit to harvest, sainfoin will take care of 
itself. 

You must not cut or pasture it the first 
year, and bear in mind that it will stand 
any amount of frost and the severest 
drouths. Second yearcut when the flowers 
are expanded half-way up (flowers are red); 
let it lie in swath as cut for twenty four 
hours, then turn bottom to top and let it 
lie for twenty-four hours more. Should it 
be available to cut with a mowipg machive, 
let it be put into winrows with a hay-rake, 
and let it so stand for time directed. Hill- 
sides may be mown with scythes. In no 
case spread as hay; this is unnecessary. 
Put into tramp cocks while the dew is on 
it, or in the afternoon; this prevents break- 





(preferably) or mow it. It will smoke like 
a chimney; so much the better te retain its 
nutritive qualities. In this state all stock 
will eat and fatten on it far better than on 
No. 1 timothy hay. 

Third year you may get twocrops from 
it; but it pays far better after the first cut- 
ting to pasture it when the aftermath is six 
inches hich, particularly if you are fatten- 
ing your stock on grass. I have never had 
bloat or hoven from this pasture in any age 
of cattle, or in any condition, even when 
heavily hoar-frosted. 

Fourth year, in March, or before or “after 
the snow is off (on snow is best) have made 
a compost of wood ashes and earth (50 bush- 
els of ashes and 50 bushels of dry earth) well 


intermixed, and spread on this quantity per 
acre. This dressing willdo for two years, 
and by continuing it you havea crop for at 
least 20 years. I know of nocrop that re-) 
sponds to ashes so quickly as this; and po 
matter what the soil may be, the Tesult is 
thesame. I know from experience that this 
is diametrically opposite, for I have ap a 
it on other [crops] with no results; an 
lessovs in agricultural chemistry are A 4 
on this as on many other matters —GERALD 
HOowWATT, in The Cultivator. 


SAVING MANURE. 

FRIEND A writes me: 

“Teil me the best way to save ali the manure 
from cows. My own manure is now under the 
eaves of the barn, and I should say I would lose 
from one-eighth to one-fourth at least. I would 
put a shed over it, but the barn is not where [ 
wantit. WhenI get toit,! want to move the 
barn and make a bank barn of it, etc, etc.” 

I know just how to sympathize with A, 
for I have been situated in just the same 
way. I ha:l an old barn that [ did not want 
to put much money on in the way of re- 
pairs. When A builds the new bank barn 
be will have cement floors and a covered 
yard, or at least a very small yard, with 
eave troughs on the barn, and he will 
wheel out his cow manure and spread it all 
over and mix it with the horse manure. Or 
perhaps he will arrange so as to handily 
use the horse mauure in the cow stables as 
an absorbent, as some do, and mix it in 
that way. But whatis Atodo now? He 
cannot fix his barns over at present, and he 
thinks he is losing one-eighth to one-fourth 
of the manure. I think more likely one- 
half of it is quietly going to waste—that is, 
if he leaves his manure under the eaves all 
summer. I would after this wheel the ma- 
nure out instead of throwing it out of win- 
dows. Then I would make a pile of it in 
some place near the stable doors, where 
there would be no water from the roofs 
falling on it and not much surface wash 
around it. With a little care in keeping 
the sides of pile quite steep, there need not 
be much loss from leaching. This was the 
way the writer did for years, before he 
could afford to build a new barn, and this 
also hastened the time when there was 
money enough to spare to pay for the barn. 
I would fix planks so as to run up on to the 
pile with the wheel-barrow, and not dump 
the barrow all in one place, but spread the 
manure evenly over the top of pile, in thin 
layers, alternativg horse manure or other 
kinds, if convenient, with the cow manure, 
When spring comes, if you want the pile to 
stand till fall, for use on wheat ground, 
cover with earth or muck. While you are 
adding to the surface in winter, there will 
seldom be any loss from evaporation. If it 


does not heat too much, fix a rubbing post 
on the manure and encourage your stock to 
xo on the pileand trampit. This is better 
than putting on water, as by so doing you 
would likely lose from leaching. Packing 
so as to exclude the air will check fermen- 
tation just assure as putting on water. I 
can and do keep horse manure made from 
clover hay, which would burn all up under 
ordinary treatment, from fire-fanging at 
all, simply by tramping so as to exclude 
about all the air. A sprinkling of land 
plaster on the surface of manure pile when 
there is avy fermentation taking place will 
save many dollars. Perhaps you may get 
tired of hearing this; but if you haven’t a 
barrel or two of plaster to use in your sta- 
bles this summer, you are making a great 
mistake. Itisa comfort to man and beast, 
and will save ammonia enough to more 
than pay for itself besides. A single pint 
of plaster in each horse stall, each day, 
keeps our stables entirely free from all foui 
odors during this hot weather. Try it once, 
and you will never do without it after- 
wards—T. B. TERRY, in The Uhio Farm. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








ing .of haulm or leaves. Put into stack 










“T have used Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor for pro- 
moting the growth 
of the hair, and think 
it unequaled, For 
restoring the hair to its original color, and 
for a dressing, it cannot be surpassed.” — 
Mrs. Geo. LaFever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

“T was rapidly becoming gray and bald; 
but after using two or three bottles of Ayer’ $ 
Hair Vigor my hair grew thick and glossy 
and the original color was restored. I have no 
hesitation in recommending this dressing.” 
— Melvin Aldrich, Canaan Centre, N. H. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 












Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces, (Game, 
Fish, ete.) Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 


of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig. as shown above in blue 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


iar BEST IN THE ow! 
for use, in self-openin 
150 Tints Bs Exquisite Colors, Surface 1 S Porcelain. 
n be a epytics by any one 
ul PRIZE MEDALS. Invented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., M.S.A., 


Original Inventor of Enamel Paint, 
ing h ac every- 
thing— bem ae "ete “20 and ¥ Ware, Wicker Work, Faus, 





and $1; pad RO cents extra. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 26cm St., New York. 


A ma: HOGANY FINISH. 
Gan be xX... ied by any one. 
8 on common wood pro- 
ance a beautiful finish: ; more eeeive than batural 





shed 
BRC S., 32 Burling Slip, N . Y., 117 High Street, Boston. 


E. E. SOUTHER & BRO. 


Douis, B£°o. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Corrugated Iron for —s Siding & Ceiling 














BARRY'S 
g Wicopherous 


4) HAIR & SKIN 


‘ é 
(4 An elegant dressing ex- 
WD) quisitely perfumed, . re- 
moves al impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and Bray. hair, and 


‘ y, 
a, causes the hair to 


Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions. direases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, eprai sprains, &. 

All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & GOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. "also Chi 
and F sais. For 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Be ‘0 ing Labor, Clean- 
Yness Durabilityand Ubenguies Gueiuaies. 
RSE T!ROS., Proprietors. Canton. Mase 

















“CORN SALVE so°rcison 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been = a year. 
RS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
WOLD BY ORUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMIOAL ©O., Philadelobia, Pa 


H. S$. Miller & Go.’s 








These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 


DIssOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write tor “ Farmer’s Manual,” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCH 











One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tag 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kaown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln, 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 

‘The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the -_ which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it 

The former pric e of these books has been for “ THs 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 7Sc. Wea 
will furnish it post-paid at $@c, until the suppiy is 


exhausted. 

The go PICTURE AND THE MEN”—1s 
retailed at 60c, We will furnish it yon paid for 
3c. Early orders arerequested. Addres: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











more than half a 
noted for ity over all 


261 Broadway, New York City. 
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Some Baking: Powders 
Lose Their Strength Quickly. 





For twenty-five years the Royal Baking Powder 


Company has refused to be controlled by the mania of 
its competitors—to produce a cheap baking powder at 
the sacrifice of quality or wholesomeness. 
cost brands are now being pushed on the market, which 
are made of inferior materials and lose their strength 
quickly after the can is once opened. At the second or 


Some lower- 








third baking there will be noticed a falling off in strength. 
It is always the case that the consumer suffers in pocket, 


if not in health, by accepting any substitute for the Royal 
Baking Powder, especially when the substitute is offered 
on the ground that it is cheaper. 

The Royal Baking Powder is the embodiment of all 
the excellence that it is possible to attain in an abso- 


lutely pure powder. 


It is always strictly reliable. 


It is 


not only more economical because of its greater strength, 
but will retain its full leavening’ power until used, and 


make more wholesome food. 


Was there ever any article of human consumption 
that has so many friends among housekeepers as the 


Royal Baking Powder? 





Excellence; 
| Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


. ’ 
Children’s Clothing. 
In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 

cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square ves, Cor, 14th St, N.Y, 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exportere of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN. 





Black or Bronze, *‘“Medjeska.”’ 
Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 
See that every pair is 5 


ete stamped 
* “ww Edwin C. Burt 
Gots of cad —~ = 


are Lining Stamp 
mate ia inal’ seameea of Faas are style of shoe, sole, 


ars Fone Dealers for Them. 


If they will furnish you. write t le 
mation where they can be haa. PS Seat 


EDWIN C. “BURT & CO., New York, U.S.A. 











FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 











-B.& E.LSHAW, 















DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions 9 Grand Gold 
Wedal by the "Arts for 

oe several meritorious 


Pianos 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms airway Hal eal i 





Boston,Mss 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For BRAIN Wongees as AND SED- 
ENTA 














Used in all Gymnasiums. oe 
rects round should: 

chest. Price, $4. 
ct. Manual s 
tions how it is mailed free. 
dress NARRAGANSETT MOR, 
.. 44 Sprague St., Providence, K.I. 











FURNACES 
DQ YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 


& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
For INFORMATION ApPvy To Your STeam Fr 
al FuRNACE as ,OR SENO For luusTRATEO 


PAMPHLET, FULLER & 2 WARREN CO. 


Tce Ot ARE NEW Yor«. 














BEST FIRE SURFACE, 
DROP TUBES. Ne ot known device 


BRICK CASING PREVE 


Shain tea Ruaker say uses 


Best Recoid fo the e Longest Time in the Odldest Climates 


BOLTON HOT. WATER HEATER. 


CAN NOT LEAK, baving no bolted, packed or flanged joints. 


made of Wrought Iron. 
CAN NOT CRACK, being made of Wron ctly exposed to the tre. 
Best pro: grate surface. 


Dsiv 
surface, erice ives into X= cit- a 
‘LOSS OF HEAT InN ORULAR. ta 


‘DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 
DeTnorr. 








also - ~ 
of the 





J E 
COMBONATION GAS MACHINE, 


Best Independent Lighting Apparatus 


for Country and Suburban Kesidences,Churches 
Schools, Storer, Hotels, etc. 


Over 20 Years in use, with never an Accident. Av- 
erage cost of gas, 4¢ cent per hour 


per burner. 








Dassslein- linea "Bath Tub. 


A LUXURY YOU CAN AFFORD. 


BATHE? 


if you have never bathed in a Porcelain-lined Bath-Tub, you have missed part of the luxury of a perfec 
bath. If you want a Tub that is always sweet, clean and inviting, one that will last for generations and 
make your Bath-room an encbanted spot where in the morning you will find strength and inspiration, and 
in the evening relief and contentment, supply yourself with a Porcelain-lined Bath Tub made by 


CATALOGUE 1°. “STANDARD MFG. . Pittsburgh, U. 8, A. 





Saale” BUCKE 


TERES omistne Wagons 


pecthesia at Oe} tee x HE Se cate 


as we believe i 


wo me 





um rons” 
4 Cab‘e 


CKBO 


D. 
RD. 


the uae 


eed to te the different 
a ee ees ot 


Buckboara be- 


fore you purchase. 





neh LiCl 






HT 





BuITWAGONS: 


egies. Surreys, Spindles. Buckboards, Con- 

rds, Phietons Cabriotets, Two Wheeiers Road 
Carts, ‘etc. S2- and circular ,”’ How 
to purchase direct jrom the manujacturers, FREE. 


BRADLEY & CO, sieves iors: 
LEBOSQUET 
BROS. 










HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROG., 75 Union St., Bosten. 


seers. DOUM'S $00 wate se: BOStOP 
wW.& &@B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
‘ CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
Jobn St., New York, and 
th cakes t., Chicago. 


MAN UPAOTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic io Reme, Garden 
in and 


poveaes, lMrest Weaken 
wacker enedgetn 1834 


pibiejou at Universal Ex- 


A 
relenoe 





Low Estimates, 
Seretel Service. 





hibition 








"54 ant 














Tus Inpurswpunt Pures, 41 To 43 GOLD STREST WEAR 


PRETTY FE FET? i 


if such shoes can be obtained at modera: 


POCK 
QUIRER. C. 


Sooeer \- ~e best aa- 


ns god in 


Sine , and 


it suits the weneetent 











THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
SanFrancisco,85 hours. | 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
uluth, 16% hours. 


‘eatures of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED 


TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS #] 


Colonist Sleepers, 


Pullman an 


Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 


Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


W.E. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, 
Gen’! Manager. 
CHICAG®, ILL. 


B. P. WILSON, 


. Gen’l Pass. Ags. 











VICTOR BICYCLES ''' 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier, and 
last longer than any others. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Co., 


MAKERS, 














